Miracles. 


‘ Hereby is excluded the error of sundry philosophers who 
have laid it down that God can do nothing except according 
to the course of nature.” (C.G. ii, 22, p. 90.)! 

“If then by the word ‘God’ you do but mean a Being 
who keeps the world in order, who acts in it, but only in 
the way of general Providence, who acts towards us, but 
only through what are called laws of nature, who is more 
certain not to act at all than to act independently of those 
laws, who is known and approached indeed, but only 
through the medium of those laws; such a God is not diffi- 
cult for anyone to endure. If, I say, as you would revolu- 
tionise society, you would revolutionise heaven; if you have 
changed the Divine Sovereignty into a sort of constitutional 
monarchy, in which the throne has honour and ceremonial 
enough, but cannot issue the most ordinary command except 
through legal forms and precedents, ana with tne counter 
signature of a minister, then belief in God is no more than 
acknowledgment of existing sensible powers and pheno- 
mena, which none but an idiot can deny. If the Supreme 
Being is powerful or skilful, just so far as the telescope 
shows power, and the microscope shows skill; if His moral 
law is to be ascertained simply by the physical processes of 
the animal frame, or His will gathered from the immediate 
issues of human affairs; if His Essence is just as high and 
deep and broad and long as the universe, and no more; if 
this be the fact . . . then is He but co-incident with 
the laws of the universe.””’ Newman : “ Idea of a University. 
—Discourse II.”’) 

In this Newman was anticipated by Plutarch, who 
writes in his curious tract, De facie in orbe lunae, as follows 
(p. 927) : 

“Tf there were none of the world’s components depart- 
ing from the order of nature, but everything lay in its 
natural place needing no translation or re-arrangement, and 
never having needed anything of the sort from the begin- 
ning, I do not see what work there is left for Providence, 


1 C. G. stands for my translation of St. Thomas’ Contra Gentiles, 
entitled God and His Creatures. 
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or to what effect the Supreme Artificer and most excellent 
Contriver has been maker and father. For there would be 
no use of tacticians in a camp where each of the soldiers of 
himself knew his own rank and post on every occasion, so 
as to take it and keep it when necessary: there would be 
no need of gardeners or builders in a country where the 
water of itself flowed naturally just where it was wanted 
with its irrigating streams, and where bricks and timber 
and stones of their own impulse and inclination would 
assume the requisite order and position. Such a theory is 
the absolute removal of Providence, for to God belongs tne 
arrangement of things chat are, and their division.” 

If God is the mere executive of natural laws; if Nature 
must ever take her course and can never be interfered with, 
then prayer is useless and miracles impossible. Pushed 
further back, this theory means that the Universe has not 
come to be at the free will and generous bounty of God, C.G. 
il, 23, but is a necessary emanation from Him. Ultimately 
upon tnis doctrine, there is no God other than the Universe; 
thereupon you may take the whole notion of God for what it 
has been called upon this theory, “an otiose hypothesis.” 
Casting aside so idle an encumbrance, your pantheism glides 
into materialism or idealism, according to the turn you gave 
it. Against all these bad consequences the doctrine of 
miracles is a bulwark and defence. 

An opposite error would be tue Nominalist error, taat 
there is no such thing as “the nature of tnings,” but that 
all is done by the sheer arbitrary will of God; which notion 
again would obviate miracle, for miracle supposes an 
ordinary course and way of nature, which is for the nonce 
departed from. 

As to when the ‘ nature of things’ arises, see C.G. i, 54, 
pp. 39, 40. It is all founded upon the Divine nature, one in 
itself, but lending itself to multiplicity as being imitable 
ini manifold ways. ‘These possibilities, all co-related to- 
gether, make up the ideal order. Hence tue laws of nature. 
The actual cannot contradict the ideal. 

Both these errors are excluded by St. Thomas, C.G. iii, 
97, 99, 100, 101, pp. 260, 264, with notes: C.G. ii, 26, p. 93. 
Whence, be it observed, we gather this definition : ‘“ Things 
that are done occasionally by Divine power outside the 
usual established order of events are called miracles,” C.G 
ii, 101. 
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It is a matter of words whether we prefix the word 
‘sensibly’ to the word ‘outside’ in this definition. If we 
do not, Transubstantiation is a miracle, and so it is often 
called. If we put in the adverb ‘sensibly, Transubstantia- 
tion is no miracle, for there is nothing in it to affect the 
senses : the change i is not sensibly outside the natural order. 
Hence a Uatholic priest, whatever else he may be called, 
cannot be called a magician, for he makes no pretence of 
producing sensible effects. Miracles worked as signs, ¢.g., 
the miracles proved in a process of canonisation, must be 
sensibly outside the usual course of nature : they must strike 
the senses. It is a matter of words, insertion or omission : 
but our language must be consistent and clear. For the pur- 
poses of this study I retain the word ‘sensibiy,’ and call 
miraculous those Divine interferences with the course of 
nature, and those alone, in which the variation from the 
ordinary course is sensibly evident. 

We err greatly if we suppose that God is then only active 
in nature when He interferes with nature by working some 
miracle. All the works of nature are God’s works, C.G. 
ili, 67, 70, pp. 238, 241. They are done by His power; 
they are expressions of His will; their very possibility and 
modus agendi is founded upon His nature and essence. You 
cannot get God out of the world, even if you will have Him 
do no miracle in it: for take Him away and the world 
vanishes with Him. The whole domain of physical science 
is girt about by theology. Not only the supernatural and 
preternatural order, out nature herself is instinct with 
divinity. Laboratories are not profane places, however 
they may occasionally be served by profane persons, as in- 
deed altars too are sometimes. Religion is not so coy and 
delicate a creature tnat she has to be forbidden to walk 
abroad in the streets, and can breathe only in the incense- 
laden atmosphere of Lourdes and Loreto. 

Still, true religion will ever make much of miracles. 
They were tne credentials of the Divine Founder of 
Christianity (Matt. xi 5: John x 38: Romans i 4). As 
Newman, above cited, shows, miracle is the crowning evi- 
dence of the supremacy of God above nature. Miracles 
show that God is not conditioned by nature. In a word, 
miracles evince a personal God. 

God alone works miracles, C.G. ili, 102, p. 265, qui 
fecit mirabilia magna solus (Ps. cxxxv.). Yet, in an 
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analogous sense of the word, regarding that portion of 
creation which is inferior to man, and that only, it may be 
said that man too works miracles. And we may establish 
a general formula, that the action of a power of higher 
order, supervening in the field of activity, proper to a being 
of lower order, is miraculous relatively to the action of tnat 
lower being. Man has been called ‘nature’s rebel,’ because 
he is continually altering the course of nature. 1t would be 
more proper to call him ‘ nature’s lord,’ Gen. i, 26. The 
products of human art and industry, from a boot-lace to 
an Atlantic liner, from a log-cabin to a city, from a scrawl 
of primitive ‘scrip’ to Shakespeare’s Othello, these 
thousand wings turned out by the inventive brain and the 
deft hands 01 man, are wholly beyond the productive power 
of infra-human nature. In reference to that lower nature 
these human proaucts may be termed ‘ miraculous.’ London 
is a standing miracle, compared with the work of those 
natural powers that scooped out the valley of the Thames, 
covered its panks once with trop*cal verdure, and filled iis 
forests with birds and beasts outlandish to modern England. 
There is no law of geology, or of zoology, forbidding man 
to appear on tne scene and transform the face of the earth. 
What he does as man, forces geological and zoological could 
never do. A new force has come in, human force, and the 
result is something different from what would have come 
of those nature forces acting alone. It is not a question of 
laws, but of power. Is there any power anywhere avail- 
able higher than the power of solar heat, of rushing water, 
ot animal sense and instinct‘ If so there be, let it come in 
and mingle as a superior among inferiors : the outcome will 
be a common action of them all: no agent, not even the 
least, shall be set aside, but higher shall overrule lower; and 
because of the coming in of the higher, the result in refer- 
ence to that lower order of powers shall be called a ‘ miracle.’ 
If elephants and horses had mind enough to say it, they 
would call man a worker of miracles: perhaps in some 
dumb inexplicit way that is what they are thinking to them- 
selves as they move about in human company. 

Grades of being then furnish an argument in favour of 
miracles. There is one way, however, and so far as I can 
see, one way only, of setting this argument aside. Assume 
that things have travelled by slow degrees in continuous 
ascent unbroken, from a hot nebula to man, and from the 
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rotation of that nebula to a Court of Justice and a Requiem 
Mass; that this ascent was necessitated by the original con- 
dition of the nebula, having in itself the promise and 
potency of man and all his history; that every stage of this 
ascent is a physical and even metaphysical necessity, aught 
else being impossible and, to a right-seeing mind, even in- 
conceivable; that vegetable life is the physical outcome of 
inorganic matter, animal life of the vegetable, and man of 
other, commonly called ‘lower, animals; that man and all 
the deeds and works of man are products of primeval 
nature, as inevitable as the tidal wave anu the orbit of the 
moon: assume all this, and the argument for miracles 
vanishes, with many other things precious and fair besides. 
Man then is not essentially a being of higher standing than 
tne rest of nature: mankind is not a new kind on earth: 
man is simply a process and prolongation, an upheaval of 
the nature about him. 

I once heard a lecturer, who came from a distance to 
deliver an annual lecture at Oxford, gravely lay all this 
down, and then go on to describe man as ‘ nature’s rebel,’ be- 
cause he turns round upon nature and alters the stream of 
her tendencies. Strange phenomenon! or, strange philo- 
sophy ! 

Of miracles and their relation to the laws of nature 
I have written in The Lord my Light, in the Conference 
headed Miracles, their place in the Christian System. When 
Newman first turned his pen to write on Miracles, in 1825-6, 
he hit at once upon the idea which I have endeavoured to 
express. A miracle, he says, is “an event in a given system 
which cannot be referred to any law in that system; it is then 
a relative term: the same event which is anomalous in one 
(system) may be quite regular in connection with another.” 
Miracle then “does not necessarily imply a violation of 
nature, merely the interposition of an external cause, 
Deity” (Essay on Miracles, p. 4). The same point has been 
caught by an author, not partial, I suppose, to the cause of 
miracles. Mr. Bradley (Appearance and Reality, pp. 339, 
340), writes : “Every law which is true is true always and 
for ever; but, upon the other hand, every law is emphati- 
cally an abstraction. And hence obviously all laws are true 
only in the abstract. Modify the conditions, add some 
elements to make the connection more concrete, and the law 
is transcended. It is not interfered with, and it holds, but 
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it does not hold of this case. It remains perfectly true, but 
it is inapplicable when the conditions which it presupposes 
are absent. 

Man, of course, is not the highest of creatures. Above 
man and nearer in nature to God than he is, are angels, 
good and bad. The interference of an angel in human con- 
cerns would be a miracle from a human point of view. There 
is, however, very little interference, sensible to us, of angels 
in our world. Good angels interfere only as ministers of 
God, God working through them. As for bad angels, I 
know nothing of demonology. 

Man can only direct nature, and give a new turn to 
material forces, skilfully availing himself of the laws under 
which those forces work. Such are human miracles in re- 
lation to the world under man. Hence Bacon calls man the 
“minister and interpreter of nature,” and says that nature 
is commanded only by obeying her, or falling in with her 
laws. But God is the Author, not the minister of nature; 
nature obeys Him. Man can modify the course of nature 
only through his voluntary muscles which are guided by 
his intelligence and free will. God alters the course of 
nature simply by willing things to go otherwise than they 
would have gone, haa they been left to nature alone, or to 
nature guidea by man. God’s power is co-extensive with 
His will. Hence God’s action in the world, when He chooses 
to act miraculously, immeasurably transcends anything that 
man can do. Nor can we pretend to discern the modus 
operandi of a God-worked miracle. How, for instance, 
does God raise the dead? Still we may presume that He 
does not work to the reversal of the laws of nature. When 
He raised Lazarus, He wrought such change in the already 
decaying body of the dead man, that it became once again 
fit matter for the soul to inform—once more, as the school- 
men say, in potentia ad vitam. Miracles are not monstrosi- 
ties. The risen Lazarus was no animated corpse. 

I give in dialogue form a summary of what I have been 
saying : 

Sosias. In the hierarchy of being, the operations of 
each higher order are miracles as compared with the opera- 
tions of orders inferior. The life of a plant is a miracle as 
compared with gravitaticn or capillary attraction, because 
none of the inorganic forces of nature of themselves avail 
to produce vegetation. The jabbering of a baboon is a 
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miracle as compared with the ascent of the sap in trees in 
early springtime, or the ripening of autumn fruit : no pro- 
cesses of the vegetable world of themselves can result in 
sensation and the conscious expression of feeling. A book 
is a miracle to an ape: all the apes that have been since 
the first pithecus, wherever he came from, laying all their 
pates together and jabbering for all they were worth, could 
never write a book. 

Eumenes. Not exactly the account of miracles that the 
theology books give. 

Sosias. I am not speaking of miracles theologically, but 
transcendentally. I may come to the theological account of 
the matter another time. I may say at once that what 
would be a miracle to a monkey, e.g., writing or declaiming, 
is not a miracle to man, but part of the ordinary course of 
nature, and therefore is not called by him a miracle, nor 
therefore by theologians. Now the question comes : is there 
any Power as high above man as man is above the monkey 
tribe? If there be, the action characteristic of that Power, 
entering into the domain of human experience, will be a 
true and propér miracle in regard of man, and will be 
designated by him accordingly. 

Eumenes. I see. The question of miraculous interven- 
tions resolves itself, at least in its primary stage, to this: 
is man the supreme being, the highest power in the uni- 
verse? If he is, there are no miracles. 

Sosias. Precisely. If, on the other hand, there are 
superhuman powers, minds of higher intuition, stronger 
will and vaster purpose than man, then it does not 
follow immediately that there must be miracles, for these 
powers may not be wont to operate within any sphere of 
human cognizance, but at least there is a source whence 
miracles might conceivably proceed, and no man need be 
surprised at a miracle occasionally happening. 

Eumenes. But the laws of nature — 

Sosias. Aye! The laws of nature! The laws of nature 
as we formulate them, are the laws of physical nature, that 
is, of nature inferior to man, as man, inasmuch as he is an 
intelligent and moral agent. Man certainly does not violate 
the laws of physical nature, and yet within the domain in 
which those laws are paramount he is continually working 
what I have called in a transcendental sense ‘miracles.’ I 
refer of course, to the changes which the thought and will of 
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man, working through his voluntary muscles, have efiected 
upon the face of the earth within the ever widening pale of 
civilisation. I point to cities and their appurtenances in 
the country. Very different would have been the face of the 
land, had the unadministered laws of physical nature alone 
been operative there. Man, naturae minister et interpres, 
as Bacon calls him, cannot alter or infringe the laws of 
nature, but his intelligent will has the power to divert their 
workings into new channels to serve ends of his own. 

Eumenes. True, but of human intervention with the 
course of physical nature we have everyday examples: it is 
part of the order of the world : whereas visible Divine inter- 
vention is quite unusual; and being unusual a theological 
miracle is an uncanny thing. When we hear of miracle, 
we at once gird ourselves up against illusion. 

Sosias. Even the Sacred Congregation of Rites does 
that in judging of the miracle alleged for a canonisation. 
We are not dieted on miracles. There is abundant divine 
intervention in human life: it is called ‘grace’: but grace 
not being manifest to the outer senses, is not technically 
termed miraculous. The world began in a great miracle, 
Creation. Israel marched out of Egypt in a cloud of 
miracles. The miracle of the Virgin Birth ushered in the 
Redemption : the miracle of the Resurrection completed it. 
The miraculous descent of the Holy Ghost started the 
Church on her way. The miracles of the second coming will 
mark the close of that way. These are the great stages of 
the journey of humanity, all miraculous. But in the inter- 
vening stages miracles are scarce as water in the Sahara, 
and not so necessary to travellers. When they are found, 
they generally grow in clusters, attaching to a particular 
place, as Lourdes, or to a particular person, as St. Joseph 
Cupertino. We ordinary Christians go our way without 
them, earning step by step the reward promised to them that 
have not seen signs and wonders, and yet believe what 
signs and wonders are given to teach, the providence and 
power of God, and the truth of His word spoken in Christ. 
The general history of the Church, and the daily life of 
the Christian is supernatural, not miraculous. 

{The Author reserves his right to reprint this article on Miracles 
(as also his previous article on the Multitude of Souls) in his book, 


entitled, Dialogues and Studies Theological, of which it forms a part.]} 


JOSEPH RIcKaBy, S.J. 
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New Light on Hugh O’Carolan, Bishop 
of Clogher (1535-1569). 


UNTIL quite recently the details of the episcopate of Hugh 
O’Carolan, Bishop of Clogher (1535-1569), have been ex- 
ceedingly scant. The good Bishop himself has even been 
regarded as a schismatic; and absolutely nothing has pre- 
viously been published as to his career after the year 1557. 
Hence, it has been concluded that Bishop O’Carolan ruled 
from 1535 to 1546, and that he was then deposed, being re- 
placed by Raymond MacMahon. Yet, as will be seen, 
O'Carolan was de jure Bishop of Clogher from 1535 to 1569. 
Some Catholic writers not only regard him as a schismatic 
and as favouring the so-called Reformation, but, relying on 
Maziere Brady, do not scruple to say that he was “ repudi- 
ated by tne Pope.” This conclusion is based on a sentence 
in the provision of Raymond MacMahon in which Clogher 
is said to be “ vacant by the death of Patrick {O’Cullen | of 
happy memory,’ ignoring the existence and rule of 
O’Carolan, whose name is deliberately passed over. Dr. 
Maziere Brady goes farther and says that MacMahon “ was 
consecrated for Clogher in opposition to Hugh O’Cervallon 
| sic| who was deposed.” He adds: The Foreign Calen- 
dar of State Papers (Mary : p. 289), contains the following : 

‘1557. Feb. 22 The Cardinal of Augsburg to Queen 
Mary. The bearer, Raymond, Bishop of Eloch (/Clogher), 
in Ireland, who returns, having succeeded in his business of 
deposing and denouncing as a heretic and schismatic his 
intrusive adversary, Otho {Odo or Hugh O’Carolan |}, as 
her Majesty will see by the Bulls of Pope Julius III, to 
which the Cardinal testifies, having been at Rome when ‘the 
matter was discussed and decided. The bearer also carries 
with him the gift of the Priory of St. Mary in Louth, be- 
longing to the Order of Canons Regular of St. Augustine, 
in the diocese of Armagh. The Cardinal requests Her 
Majesty will give orders that the good and poor old man 
may be put in possess*on of his see and priory.’ 

The average reader will naturally conclude that Bishop 
O’Carolan was formally repudiated and deposed by the 
Pope. Now it is strange that these alleged Bulls of Paul 
{II and Julius IIT have never been brought forward, and, 
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stranger still, that Bishop MacMahon waited for over a 
year after the death of Pope Julius III before making any 
claim, even though the Catholic Queen Mary was there on 
the throne of England. But perhaps it is better briefly to 
give the undisputed facts of Bishop O’Carolan’s career from 
1935 to 1546. 

Hugh O’Carolan was provided to Clogher on August 6, 
1535, on the nomination of Con bacach O'Neill, Prince of 
Ulster. His surname is variously spelled “ Ocerbelen” and 
“ Aserbelen,” but the family name was undoubtedly Ua 
Cearbhallan or O’Carolan. He belonged to the diocese of 
Derry, and was at the date of his promotion to Clogher a 
Prebendary of Donaghmore, and Chaplain to Con O'Neill. 
From whatever cause his consecration was delayed for close 
on two years, but at length, on January 16, 1537, the man- 
date was issued by A. Spinola, Camerarius, addressed to 
“ Alfonso Epis, Bovin in Romana Curia residenti,” direct- 
ing him, with two or three other Bishops, to consecrate 
“Odo Ocerbellan,” elect of Clogher. From this mandate! it 
would appear that Bishop O’Carolan was resident in Rome 
at that date, and we can safely date his consecration as 
having taken place before the end of January, 1537. Pro- 
bably he returned to Ireland immediately to take possession 
of his see, and there is no question but that he was then 
perfectly orthodox. 

On May 17, 1540, Con O’Neill made his peace with the 
English Government, and O’Donnell followed suit on June 
20. Two years later, Con O'Neill, accompanied by Bishop 
O’Carolan and George Dowdall, went over to Lonaon, and 
formally submitted to Henry VIII, on September 24, 1542. 
O'Neill was created Earl of Tyrone on October 8, and 
Bishop O’Carolan was confirmed in his bishopric. Father 
Coleman, O.P., in his edition of Father Costello's De 
Annatis Hiberniae thus writes : 

“In a letter of King Henry VIII to the Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, dated the 18th of October, 1542, he informed 
him, inter alia, that ‘he had accepted the submission of the 
Bishop of Clogher, with the surrender of his bulls, and re- 
appointed him with £40 in money.’ (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ire- 
land, 32-33 Hen. VIII). After this act of apostasy on 
O’Cervallon’s part the Apostolic See ceased to recognise him 
as Bishop of Clogher: hence in the Consistorial Act of the 

1 De Annatis Hiberniae. Ulster. Vol. I, p. 57. 
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27th August, 1546, appointing Raymond MacMahon to 
Clogher, that see was declared to be void by the death of 
Patrick {O’Colayn | of good memory.” 

This statement as to O’Carolan’s surrender of his bulls 
being equivalent to an “act of apostasy” is altogether in- 
correct. The tact is that Eugene Magennis, Bishop of Down 
and Connor, did the same, and is regarded as perfectly ortho- 
dox. In his case, too, the bull of provision passes over the 
name of his predecessor, Robert Blyth (1520-1539), and 
states that the see was “vacant by the death of Tiberius,” 
who had died in 1519. Eugene surrendered his bulls to 
Henry VIII, but such a surrender did not in the least “ im- 
ply any want of orthodoxy,” as Monsignor O Laverty writes; 
and “it was quite customary for Bishops, against whom 
there was not the least suspicion of heresy or schism, to sur- 
render to the Crown their bulls as a purely civil ceremony, 
which secured to the canonically appointed Bishop the 
peaceful possession of the temporalities of his see.” 

Bishop O’Carolan remained undisturbed in any way 
during the years 1539-1546, and was fully recognised as the 
actual and sole Bishop of Clogher. Meantime George 
Dowdall was schismatic Archbishop of Armagh from 1543 
to 1552, although he went into exile towards the close of the 
year 1551, saying that he “ would never be Bishop where the 
holy Mass was abolished.” He was pardoned by the Pope 
in 1552, and, on the death of Archbishop Wauchop (who 
had been absent from Ireland since February, 1545) was 
formally preconised as Archbishop of Armagh on January 
23, 1553, and was recalled by Queen Mary in 1554. 

Although Bishop MacMahon was provided to Clogher 
in 1546, there is no record of his consecration, and in any 
case—while there is no reason to doubt that he had himself 
duly consecrated—he was unable to get possession of the 
see, which was held by Bishop O’Carolan. From the docu- 
ment previously quoted it would seem that Bishop 
MacMahon went to the Continent in 1555, and made such 
a plausible statement that he was confirmed in the see, and 
was also given the Priory of St. Mary’s, Louth, in 1556. 
Whether he returned to Ireland or not is a moot question, 
but he neither got see noi priory, a..d he died in February 
or March, 1560. 

On May 29, 1560, Cornelius Macardle, a Canon of 
Clogher, was provided by the Holy See as Bishop of Clogher, 
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and in the Bull the see is said to be “ vacant py the death of 
Raymond of happy memory.” It is furtaer added that he 
was given a dispensation by reason of his illegitimacy, being 
born “ex clerico et soluta.” It will be noticed that Bishop 
O’Carolan is again ignored, although this Bishop was at the 
date in actual possession, and was not schismatical. How 
then account for his position from 1546 to 15604 All pre- 
vious writers seem under the impression that this venerable 
Bishop must have died even before the year 1560. Fortu- 
nately new light has been thrown on the whole subject of the 
Bishop's career by the discovery among the Vatican 
Archives? of a Commission of Pope Pius IV to Father 
David Wolfe, 8.J., Papal Nuncio in Ireland, dated from 
Rome, on the 1st of September, 1563, asking the Nuncio to 
try the case and see justice done to Bishop O’Carolan, who 
had given the Pope a full account of what he had to endure 
at the hands successively of Bishops MacMahon and 
Macardle. 

In the Commission of Pope Pius IV to Father Wolfe we 
learn the following facts :—O’Carolan had been appointed 
by Apostolic Authority as Bishop of Clogher; was duly 
consecrated ; and held the see in peace for 28 years, but that 
Raymond MacMahon, “ alleging the said church to be void, 
and omitting all mention of Hugh, actually in possession, 
did, by suggestion of falsehood and suppression of the truth, 
procure of the same authority his appointment to the said 
see—with Letters Apostolic to the Archbishop of Armagh.” 
When Raymond presented the said letters Apostolic to 
Archbishop Dowdall, that prelate, “on perceiving that they 
omitted all reference to Bishop Hugh, pronounced them to 
be surreptitious,’ and accordingly Raymond appealed to 
Rome against the decision of the Archbishop, but “ died 
pending the appeal.” Not long afterwards, as the Pope 
writes, “ Cornelius Macardle, who likewise passed as a 
clerk, procured of the same authority his appointment to 
said church as void by the death of the said Raymond, still 
without mention made of Bishop Hugh, though he was still 
living and in possession.” Macardle then “ procured Letters 

Apostolic to tne then Archpishop of Armagh, Donal 

O’Tighe | 1560-1562 | who, being unable to pronounce for, 

would yet not pronounce against, his intimate friend, the 

said Cornelius, and therefore directed the said Bishop 

Hugh and Cornelius to address themselves to Rome for the 
2 Vat. Arch. Arm. xlii, vol. 19, p. 147. 
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decision of their claims, but the said Cornelius, rather than 
come to nome for the investigation of his pretended right, 
did not scruple to use the temporal power forcibly to oust 
and despoil the said Bishop Hugh of his church and his long 
occupancy thereof.’ The Pope concludes his letter by em- 
powering Father Wolfe to hear and decide the case, also 
“to remove the said Cornelius and reinstate Bishop Hugh 
in his ancient, real and actual possession ot his Church.” 

The year 1564 was one of extreme unrest in Ulster. 
Archbishop Creagh had scarcely reached his diocese when 
he was arrested and thrown into prison, where he remained 
till 1565. Father David Wolfe, S8.J., who was to have com- 
posed the differences in the See of Clogher, was unable to do 
so owing to the power of Sean O'Neill. As is well known, 
Sean had espoused the cause of Bishop Macardle “ who was 
out with him in the field in September, 1566.” Archbishop 
Creagh was re-arrested on April 30, 1567, and both he and 
Father Wolfe, 8.J., were imprisoned in Dublin Castle. 

Meantime, Miler Magrath, O.F.M., a native of the 
diocese of Clogher, who had been appointed Bishop of 
Down and Connor on October 12, 1565, was not satisfied 
with his see (as a large pension on the temporalities was 
held by a younger brother of Sean O'Neill) and he went to 
Rome with a view of securing a transfer to Clogher. On 
his return he accompanied Archbishop Creagh to interview 
O'Neill in his crannoge at Inishdaval (in Clan Dabhal, 
now Glenaul, south of the Blackwater) in August, 1566. 
Six months later Sean committed an irretrievable blunder 
in determinig to ally himself with the MacDonnells, his 
bitterest enemies, and eventually he was hacked to pieces 
by the Scots at Cushendun, on June 2, 1567. The wily 
Miler Magrath seeing that Sean’s power was no longer 
to be reckoned with, “submitted to Sir Henry Sydney, “at 
Drogheda, on May 29, and his submission was accepted by 
Queen Elizabeth on J uly 6.. 

With Prince O’Neill out of the way, and Archbishop 
Creagh again in the Tower of London (November 6, 1567) 
Miler Magrath renewed his efforts to obtain the see of 
Clogher, and he won over Conor Maguire, Lord of Fer- 
managh, to his side. Of this there is full evidence, because 
the Vatican Archives contain a petition from the Prince of 
Fermanagh, dated March 28, 1568, recommending Miler 
for Clogher, and stating that there were then two Bishops 
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—hboth claiming the see—‘‘ who upon their own authority 
had divided between themselves the administration of the 
diocese ’’—also requesting “that both of them might be re- 
moved and Miler be substituted in their place.” Pre- 
viously the Holy See had consulted Archbishop Creagh on 
the impasse which had existed for a long time in Clogher, 
and the Primate wrote from the Tower, on May 15, 1568, 
disapproving of Miler. However, he mentions that there 
were actually two Bishops each claiming the see, and he 
suggested a new appointment altogether. 

Matters dragged on during the year 1568, and still the 
dispute as to Clogher was no nearer settlement, as both 
O’Carolan and Macardle claimed to have had Roman pro- 
visions, and as yet there was no Protestant Bishop in the 
ancient see of St. Macartan. Miler Magrath took the bull 
by the horns and went over to London, surrendering his 
title to Down and Connor, and relinquishing all future 
claim on the see, and—alas! that it must be written—offer- 
ing to accept the Queen’s supremacy and become the first 
Protestant Bishop of Clogher. Accordingly the Queen 
appointed John Merriman as Bishop of Down and Connor, 
and promised Miler that he was to have the See of Clogher. 

There is a memorandum of 1569 quoted by Cardinal 
Moran in his Spicilegium Ossoriense (vol. i, p. 39) from 
which it appears that Archbishop Creagh recommended the 
holding of a Commission to determine the case between the 
two rival Bishops | O’Carolan and Macardle |, and suggest- 
ing the name of Owen O’Hart, O.P., Bishop of Achonry, as 
President. As no further trace can be had of Bishop 
O’Carolan we can safely conclude that he died in 1569, and 
there is also good reason to believe that Archbishop Creagh, 
who was released from the Tower on bail, in March, 1570. 
got Macardle rehabilitated and confirmed in the See of 
Clogher. Anyhow, Lynch, in his “History of the Irish 
Bishops,” says that Macardle was in possession of Clogher 
in “ 1569 or 1570,” but this date may not be altogether 
correct, as Miler Magrath was given the see by Elizabeth 
on September 18, 1570. However, Miler soon got translated 
to Cashel, on February 3, 1571, leaving a clear field for 
Macardle, who continued in undisputed possession of 
Clogher from 1571 till his death, at an adavanced age, 
circa 1594. 

W. H. Grattan FLoop. 





The Galatian Churches. 


THE three names, Celtae, Galatae, and Galli, were used by 
classical writers to designate that great subdivision of the 
human family which at the dawn of history occupied 
Europe west of the Rhine, and which modern ethnologists 
call the Celtic Race. Latin writers generally used the 
name Galli, Greek writers Galatae. At the time when 
European history begins, there was a tide of Celtic migra- 
tion rolling Eastward. In the fourth century, B.C., a wave 
swept over the Italian peninsula, deluging Rome and sub- 
merging the landmarks of its earlier history. Three or four 
generations later, another wave poured towards Eastern 
Europe. Some of these Celts deflected southwards to 
Macedonia and Thessaly, but at Delphi, 279 B.C., the Celtic 
invasion of Greece was stopped. The main body, however, 
went to Thrace, and after a little time crossed the Hellespont 
and penetrated into Asia Minor. They quickly overran 
the country, and made the whole Continent west of Taurus 
pay tribute to them. Dr. Lightfoot writes: of these in- 
vaders: “Alternately the scourge and the allies of each 
Asiatic prince in succession, as passion or interest dictated, 
they for a time indulged their predatory instincts un- 
checked.” Gradually, however, the Kings of Syria and 
Pergamum drove them into the northern plateau of Asia 
Minor. They occupied there territory oval in shape, about 
200 miles long, and 100 miles broad, bounded by Bithynia, 
Pontus, Cappadocia, and by the uninhabited plain of 
Axylon in the south. The country thus occupied by these 
Celtic invaders of Asia was called Galatia. The chief 
towns of the region were Ancyra, Pessinus, Tavium, and 
Germa. The Galatians were conquered by the Romans, 
189 B.C., but they were permitted to retain a virtual in- 
dependence, and to be governed by their own princes, until 
29 B.C., when, on the death of one of their princes, Amyntas, 
the country of Galatia was incorporated into a new Roman 
province, then constituted and called Galatia or the 
Galatic Province. 

The conquering Celtic invaders of Asia did not ex- 
terminate the old Phrygian inhabitants of the country. 

15 
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The Celts were, and remained, a ruling minority in the 
country. They lived in castles and led a half-nomadic 
and half-pastoral life. The subjugated Phrygians tilled the 
soil, and formed the bulk of the inhabitants in the towns. 
Livy speaks of the Celts of the time of the Roman Conquest, 
189 B.C., as being barbarous, fighting naked and without 
order. Under the Roman domination some of the Celtic 
princes seem to have adopted the Phrygian religion, and 
to have spoken the Greek language, but the vast majority 
adhered to their own customs, religion and language. Up 
to the fourth century, A.D.. a Celtic tongue was widely 
spoken in this district. St. Jerome tells us ‘that the dialect 
spoken on the banks of the Halys and Sangarius in Asia 
Minor was akin to the Celtic dialects one might hear in the 
districts watered by the Moselle and the Rhine in Europe. 
“ The tough vitality of the Celtic people remained compara- 
tively unimpaired among Phrygians and Greeks as it has 
done in our own islands among Saxons, Normans and 
Danes.”! In St. Paul’s time there was a great contrast be- 
tween the Celtic dominant population in Galatia which lived 
in castles, engaged in wars, and retained its old barbaric 
character, and the population of the towns, which spoke 
Greek, and was in the main Phrygian, not Celtic, by race. 
In fact, not till the seat of Empire was changed to 
Nikomedia, and to Constantinople in the fourth century, 
A.D., were the Celtic peoples in Asia Minor hellenized or 
civilized. 

In 25 B.C., Galatia, as we have stated already, became 
part of a vast new Roman province, which also was called 
Galatia. This Province of Galatia included, besides 
Galatia proper, Paphlagonia, parts of Pontus, part of 
Phrygia (the remaining part of Phrygia was already i in the 
Roman province of Asia), Pisidia, Isauria and part of 
Lycaonia (the remaining portion of Lycaonia was non- 
Roman and belonged to the Kingdom of Antiochus). Thus 
the four cities visited by St. Paul on his first Missionary 
Journey—Antioch and Iconium, Lystra and Derbe—be- 
longed to the Province of Galatia, though previously to the 
formation of the Galatic Province, the former two cities be- 
longed to Phrygia, the latter to Lycaonia. And if a person 
in St. Paul’s time wished to refer to them under one name, 


1 Lightfoot, Epistle to Galatians, p. 12. 
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the natural designation to use would be the “ Galatian 
Cities.” 

It is needless to observe there vas much ambiguity in the 
use of the name Galatia, as it could designate either the 
Galatian Province, or the Galatian country, the home of the 
Celtic invaders. In the popular Greek of Asia Minor, 
Galatia seems to have been used to designate Galatia proper ; 
but from the official and Roman point of view the word 
Galatia indicated the vast Roman Province which bore 
that name. Tne difference between the two uses of the word 
Galatia—in its popular or ethnographical sense, and in its 
official or Roman sense—may be illustrated by the difference 
between the two expressions we use to-day, Britain and 
British territory. 

St. Paul addressed his epistle, known to us as the 
* Epistle to the Galatians,” “to the Churches of Galatia” 
(Gal. i, 2). He refers to its readers as Galatians (Gal. iii, 
1), in the Epistle to the Corinthians he speaks of a collec- 
tion he had ordered to be made in the churches of Galatia (1 
Cor. xvi, 1), and in the Epistle to Timothy he states Crescens 
had gone to Galatia (II Tim. iv, 10).2. Where were these 
Churches of Galatia? Or in what sense does St. Paul use 
the word Galatia! Does St. Paul refer to Celtic Galatia, 
and to churches in its cities, Ancyra, Pessinus and Tavium; 
or does he refer to the Roman Galatian Province and to the 
churches founded by him on his first missionary journey in 
the cities of Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, situated 
in the south of the province? The majority of scholars, 
particularly Dr. Lightfcot: Epistle to the Galatians, and 
more recently Dr. Steinmann (Catholic): Der Leserkreis 
des Galaterbriefes, states that St. Paul uses the word 
Galatia in its popular sense, and that in the passages above 
indicated he refers to churches founded in the cities of 
Celtic Galatia. This theory is known as the North Galatian 
Theory on account of the location of Celtic Galatia in the 
North of the Galatic Province. The alternative theory, 
known as the South Galatian Theory, states that St. Paul 
uses the word Galatian in its Roman official sense, and that 


2 The reading of the Sinaitie MS. és TaAA‘ay adopted by Tischen- 
dorf we do not regard as genuine. The 4th century tradition, which 
regards Crescens as the founder of the Church of Vienne is probably 
due to a mistaken identification of its first Bishop with St. Paul’s 
disciple. 
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the churches of Galatia are the churches of Antioch, lconium 
Lystra, and Derbe, founded by him on his first missionary 
journey. The strongest defender of this theory is Professor 
Ramsay in his books St. Paul the Traveller and Roman 
Citizen, and The Church in the Roman Empire, 
and in two articles contributed to Hasting’s Biblical 
Dictionary, under the headings: Galatia, the Region of, 
and Galatians. Cornely, also, defends the South Galatian 
Theory (Introductio Specialis (vol. iii, pp. 415-420). 

It seems to us that the South Galatian Theory is far more 
probable, and fits in better with the Pauline Epistles and 
the Acts. This is illustrated by the following considera- 
tions : 

I. It is a fair assumption that when St. Paul, the 
Roman Citizen, uses the word Galatia, he uses it in its 
Roman sense, as designating the Galatic Province. We know 
he groups his churches in Achaia, Macedonia and Asia, 
according to the divisions of the Roman Provinces. Why 
not also in Galatia! It may be noticed, too, that we have 
at least one definite statement from Apostolic times in which 
the word Galatia is used in its Roman sense. For St. Peter, 
in his First Epistle, obviously uses Galatia as referring to 
the Galatic Province. “ Peter . . . to the Elect who are 
Sojourners of the Dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Brhynia” (I Peter i, 1). If St. Peter used these 
terms in their popular sense, he would have omitted Mysia, 
Phrygia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia, containing some of the 
most important and earliest Christian churches, {in ‘his 
summing up of the Elect of the Dispersion in Asia Minor, 
north of the Taurus Range. 

Against this fair assumption Dr. Lightfoot urges that 
the broad features of the Galatian character, as they appear 
in the “ Epistle to the Galatians,” when compared with the 
notices we find in classical writers, compel us to regard the 
people addressed in the Epistle as Celtic; and that this is 
particularly true of the two supposed racial characteristics 
of the Celt, viz., their fickle temperament, and their 
religious prejudices. 

But it seems to us that the racial characteristics of any 
people are too intangible, and too liable to be affected by 
personal equation to be made the basis of argument. We 
demand broader and more solid grounds. What if Julius 
Caesar regarded fickleness as characteristic of the Celts in 
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Gaul! Can their political restlessness to extricate them- 
selves trom the Roman yoke furnish any valid analogy to 
argue to the redigious inconsistency of the Celts in Asia 
Minor‘ On the contrary history teaches that religious con- 
sistency has been in a marked manner a feature of the 
character of many Celtic peoples. Again, when Dr. Light- 
foot speaks of the religious prejudices of Celtic peoples, 
and goes on to say that their inborn crav ing after material- 
istic and ritualistic rites, explains why the Galatians of 
our Epistle, having begun in the Spirit, wished to be made 
perfect in the flesh (Gal. iii, 3) he is simply trying to weigh 
imponderables. And in any case all this a priori theorising 
in no way helps to mark off the Celtic inhabitants of Asia 
Minor from the other races which dwelt there. The people 
of Asia Minor in Phrygia and Lycaonia, as well as in North 
Galatia, and similarly the Gentiles addressed in the Epistles 
to the Ephesians and Colossians, were all affected with a 
natural craving for and tendency towards superstition and 
elaborate ceremonial ritual bearing an external likeness to 
the Jewish ceremonial. The precariousness of an argument 
from racial characteristics in this matter may be inciden- 
tally illustrated from Dr. Lightfoot’s note that in Gal. v, 21, 
St. Paul denounces “ drunkenness and revellings ’—pé@ar, 
c@uo— the two darling sins of the Celts.” In Romans 
xiil, 13, St. Paul exhorts the Romans to avoid these same 
sins. 

It is reasonable, then, to ask more tangible evidence than 
the racial characteristics of the Celts, to prove that St. 
Paul did not use the word Galatia in its Roman sense. 

II. The strongest argument against the North Galatian 
Theory is drawn “from the silence of the Pauline Epistles 
according to the interpretation of that theor vy, about the 
churches of Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. These 
churches in South Galatia were the first fruit of Saint Paul's 
wider missionary activity (Acts xiii, xiv). His experi- 
ences in them as narrated in the Acts were on the whole 
encouraging. They gave him his most loyal and attached 
disciple, Timothy. According to the Acts he visited them 
frequently—Derbe at least twice, Lystra, Iconium, and 
Antioch at least three times. And we also know that St. 
Paul fostered a special affection for the first churches 
he founded in each new district of missionary activity. He 
writes in a tone of most affectionate remembrance to the 
Philippians—his first European hearers. He refers to his 
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earliest converts in Greece and Asia as the “ first fruits” 
of Achaia and Asia. Whence we may conclude that St. 
Paul must have retained a keen interest in the churches of 
South Galatia—his first Geatile converts in Asia Minor. 

According to the North Galatian Theory all the refer- 
ences to the churches of Galatia in St. Paul’s Epistles refer 
to the churches in Ancyra, Pessinus, and Tavium. So we 
do not find a single kindly recollection of the churches of 
South Galatia in all his Epistles—to judge from them he 
took no interest whatsoever in those churches. His only 
reference to them would concern the persecutions and sufifer- 
ings he experienced amongst them (II Tim. iii, 11). Even 
when he makes a collection for the poor, stricken with 
famine, in Palestine he thinks of the Galatian churches 
(I Cor. xvi, 1), but not of those around Antioch. If one 
realises on the one hand the remarkable silence of the Pauline 
Epistles about those churches, according to the North 
Galatian Theory; and on the other hand, his frequent visits 
to those churches according to the Acts, one is forced to 
conclude that either the North Galatian Theory is wrong, 
or that there exists a contradiction between the tone and 
feeling of the Pauline Epistles and the narrative of the 
Acts. Taking, then, the Pauline Epistles and the Acts 
together, it is a reasonable and fair conclusion that when 
St. Paul refers to the Galatian churches in his Epistle he 
has in mind the churches of South Galatia which, 
according to St. Luke, he visited so frequently. 

III. We have seen the silence of the Pauline Epistles 
about the churches of Antioch, Iconium, &c, according to 
the North Galatian Theory, is inexplicable. Now, St. Luke 
has silences too, and his silences militate equally against the 
North Galatian Theory. 

The churches of Galatia, wherever they were situated, 
were certainly important churches. One expects that St. 
Luke in the Acts gives a full and definite account of their 
foundation, as is his custom in the case of other important 
districts. Yet St. Luke dismisses the foundation of the 
Galatian churches, according to the North Galatian Theory, 
in a single sentence (Acts xvi, 5): “They went through the 
Phrygian and Galatic region.” And he refers to them once 
more, just as summarily (Acts xviii, 23): “And having 
spent some time (at Antioch), he departed and went through 
the region of Galatia and of Phrygia in order.” This short 
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reference in Acts xvi, 6, can scarcely be to the foundation 
of the admittedly important Galatian churches. It is not 
St. Luke’s manner to glide so lightly over the conversion of 
a new district or region by St. Paul. The North Galatian 
Theory asks one to accept, that St. Paul in his Second 
Missionary Journey made a detour three hundred miles 
eastward; that he arrived among a strange and alien Celtic 
people; that he founded important churches there; and that 
this large missionary journey and its important results were 
recorded by St. Luke in the single sentence: ‘They went 
through the Phrygian and Galatic regions (Acts xvi, 6). 
Is this probable ¢ 

Dr. Lightfoot felt the weight of this difficulty—the 
silence of St. Luke about the foundation in North Galatia 
of the Galatian churches. He attempted to evade its force 
by saying that “perhaps the historian (St. Luke) gladly 
drew a veil over the infancy of a church which swerved so 
soon and so widely from the purity of the Gospel.” This 
is nothing save the special pleading of a clever man against 
facts. There is no evidence that the Galatians had swerved 
widely from the Gospel : the argument of the Judaizers had 
made some of them waver—that is the evidence of the 
Epistle itself. And we may assume St. Paul’s letter to them 
confirmed them in the faith, for in I Cor. xvi, 1, St. Paul 
refers to a collection he had ordered to be made in the 
churches of Galatia. 

Nor can the silence of the Acts about the Colossians 
form any analogy for its silence about the Galatians. It 
is true St. Paul wrote an epistle to the Colossians, and that 
the Acts does not mention any journey of St. Paul to them. 
But St. Paul explicitly states that the Colossians had never 
seen his face (Col. ii, 1). He had visited the Galatians 
twice (Gal. iv, 13). 

IV. The two passages Acts xvi, 6, and xviii, 23, in which 
St. Luke refers to Galatia are difficult to interpret on any 
theory. According to the critical editions Acts xvi, 6, 
reads :—‘“ éiA\Pov dé riv Ppvyiav cat TaXarichy x@pav* cwArvOErres 
iro tod ‘Ayiov Ive'uaros adijoru tov Noyor &v TH “Acie.” Dr. 
Lightfoot explains this verse in the following manner. 

3 The critical editions read JTadAartixijy yopav anarthrously, and this 
necessitates reading @Ppvyiav as adjectival. We have no instance in 
which a noun with its adjective is coupled anarthrously by xa to a 
preceding noun with the article. 
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St. Paul on his Second Missionary Journey had visited, 
Derbe, Lystra and Iconium (Acts xvi, 1-2), probabty also 
Antioch, and had arrived at the borders of Asia. He was 
there forbidden by the Holy Spirit to preach in Asia, so he 
turned to the North, passing through a region which is 
designated by the two adjectives vpvyiav kat Tadatexny, 
According to Dr. Lightfoot the force of these two adjectives 
is to indicate that the region traversed by St. Paul, after 
turning north from Asia, was originally Phrygian, but was 
then Galatic, having been conquered by the Celts or Gala- 
tians from the native Phrygians. But it is unlikely, to say 
the least, that St. Luke would have gone so far out of his 
way to tell us that the Galatian land was once Phrygian. 
Be that as it may, the main objection against Dr. Lightfoot’s 
explanation is that it does not correspond with the 
geography of Asia Minor. In Acts xvi, 7, we read: “ And 
when they were come over against Mysia, they essayed to 
go into Bithynia , and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.” 
If one looks at a map, preferably a large one of Asia Minor, 
one sees that there is little difficulty in granting that a per- 
son (if he were so minded), cou!d pass from Antioch to 
North Galatia, say Pessinus, and thence into Bithynia. But 
from North Galatia, as Professor Ramsay urges, no pos- 
sible route to Bithynia could be said to bring a traveller 
over against Mysia. 

Further we seem to have in Acts xvi, 1-7, an account of 
a single continuous journey of St. Paul. The North Galatian 
Theory would have it that in Acts xvi, 6, St. Paul made a 
digression 300 milesor so eastward to the cities of Ancyra, 
2essinus and Tavium. There does not seem to be room in 
Acts for such an intercalated journey. The improbability 
of this journey increases when we consider that the first 
time that St. Paul preached to the Galatians, he was in a 
weakened state of health. In Gal. iv, 13, St. Paul states 
he preached the Gospel to them on account of an “ in- 
firmity in the flesh.” Is it likely that the Apostle, in a poor 
state of health, would have taken such a long journey across 
the barren parched plateau of Celtic Galatia ? 

Some scholars state that the expression Tadatiiy 
xopav (Acts xvi, 6), ‘the Galatic Region’ must refer to the 
Galatic Prov:nce, and that if St. Luke wished to refer to 
Celtic Galatia proper, all Greek usage, earlier and later 
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alike, demands that the noun Pudaria should be used.4 But it 
may well be urged that perhaps St. Luke wished to bring 
out a delicate shade of meaning by the expression Galatic 
region—that he may have wished to indicate St. Paul had 
gone through the rural parts of Galatia. This seems to be a 
possible supposition ; nor do we deem it impossible that St. 
Paul might have gone to the country parts of Galatia. Of 
course it has been objected that the Celtic dialects spoken in 
the country parts of Galatia proper would render such a 
mission useless. There may be some truth in this conten- 
tion, but our knowledge of the country of Galatia is not full 
enough to enable us to pronounce definitely on the language 
spoken there. Some of the people, even in the country parts, 
may have known Greek; or St. Paul might have been en- 
dowed with a charism of tongues for the Celtic rural parts. 
And as to the possibility of a journey to the rural parts of 
Galatia, one might point to Acts xvi, 6, where we find St. 
Paul and Barnabas fled to the surrounding districts (the 
rural parts 4) of Derbe. But whatever about this possi- 
bility, if once we consider the geographical setting required 
by Acts xvi, 7, we see St. Paul could not have been in 
Galatia, as we have already illustrated. 

Professor Ramsay explains the expression ‘The 
Phrygian and Galatic Region’ (Acts xvi, 6), after this 
manner. He recalls, and justly, that the various parts of 
the heterogenous Galatic Province retained certain distinc- 
tions, and were probably termed Regiones, or  x@pa. 
Thus we could have the Pontic, or the Phrygian, or the 
Galatic Region as various parts of the Galatie Province. 
Now the route taken by St. Paul, Acts xvi, 6, and xviii, 23, 
lay across two such regions of the Galatic Province, viz. : 
the Galatic region of Lycaonia, containing Derbe and 
Lystra, and the Galatic region of Phrygia, containing 
TIconium and Antioch, and St. Luke was compelled to make 
use of the complex expressions in Acts xvi, 6, and xviii, 23 
(ry dpvylay cat TaXaticny y@pay and +i Tadarixty X@pav Kat 
pvyiav) in order to indicate clearly the exact position 
of the Galatic Province traversed. Professor Ram- 
say illustrates this by a minute examination, of the 

4 This is particularly true if we read the article before Galatic Region 
(Acts xvi, 6), as is done in the Textus Receptus. @Ppvyfar is then a sub- 
stantive, and it would seem to be imperative that TaAaria should be 
used in connection with it. 
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phrase 66 Sy TaXaticny X@pay Kal Ppuyltay * of Acts xviii. 
23. This expression according to him means the 
Galatic Region and the Phrygian Region, for when a 
list is given in Greek, the items of which are designated by 
adjectives attached to the same noun, the usual order is to 
use the noun with the first alone. So the expression used in 
Acts xviii, 23, refers to two regions of the Galatic Province 
—the Galatic Region and the Phrygian Region. Now the 
country of Lycaonia was divided into Roman Lycaonia, 
which was incorporated into the Galatic Province, and 
non-Roman Lycaonia, which belonged to the non-Romaa 
Kingdom of Antiochus. On account of this division of 
Lycaonia between Roman and non-Roman territory, a per- 
son describing it would naturally designate it by either  f 
the following pair of terms: Lycaonia Galatica and 
Lycaonia Antiochiana, or Tudarict) yopa and Arrioyiar) yopa. 
The latter pair of terms would be naturally used 
by a person speaking inside Lycaonia, when there 
would be no need to refer to the country itself. 
In Acts xviii, 23, St. Luke puts himself by the side of St. 
Paul, so to speak, and hence he speaks as a person inside 
the country. St. Paul was in Derbe and Lystra, and St. 
Luke expresses that by saying that he was in the Galatic 
Region, meaning St. Paul was in that part of Lycaonia 
which was ia the Galatic Province. The Phrygian Region 
of the verse (Acts xvili, 23) may be explained after the same 
manner : it designates the Phrygian Region which was part 
of the Galatic Province. Thus the verse means that St. Paul 
went through that part of Lycaonia belonging to the Galatic 
?rovince, and containing the cities of Derbe and Lystra, 
and through che Phrygian part of the same province, con- 
taining the cities of Iconium and Antioch. 

Professor Ramsay interprets the expression ri “&puyiur 
cat Tadatuiy yopay (Acts xvi, 6) in the same manner. 
Phrygia was divided between the Roman Province 
of Asia and that of Galatia. In Acts xvi St. Paul was in 
Phrygia, he went through its cities Iconium and Antioch, 
but stopped when he came to that part of Phrygia which 
lay in the province of Asia. St. Luke, in order to indicate 
that St. Paul passed through only the Galatic part of 
Phrygia, and not through the Asiatic part, makes use of 
the two adjectives Phrygian and Galatic. So the verse 
means St. Paul, leaving Lystra, passed through the region 
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which was at once Phrygian and Galatic—Phrygian 
geographically, Galatic politically. 

Professor Ramsay admits that his interpretation lies 
open to the objection of being too complicated and artificial, 
but he justly remarks that the difficulty arises from the 
necessity of writing a lost page of the history and geography 
of an obscure corner of the Roman Empire. He also 
adduces the testimony of Amasius, Bishop of Pontus 
Galaticus, A.D. 400, to corroborate his explanation of 
Acts xviil, 23. 

Apart from the complication there is a more serious 
objection against Professor Ramsay's explanation of Acts 
xvi, 6. It involves an unusual and difficult relation cf the 
participle cwAvOétes to the main verb djA@ov. The 
natural construction and interpretation of the critical 
reading of Acts xvi, 6, certainly are that St. Paul had 
arrived at the borders of the province of Asia, was then for- 
bidden to enter Asia, and so went North, passing through 
the Phrygian and Galatic Region on the way to Bithynia. 
This demands that we locate the Phrygian and Galatic 
Region north of Asia, and north of the cities Antioch, 
Iconium, &c., which were already traversed. Now, the South 
Galatic Theory postulates a different sequence of events, 
viz.: the prohibition to preach in Asia came to St. Paul 
while he was still in Lystra, and as a result of that he went 
through only the Galatic portion of Phrygia, through the 
cities of Iconium and Antioch. That is to say that the 
sequence of events is the same as the sequence of the verbs, 
and the expression dupAOov tiv ® x. I. yopav cwdvO€vres is to be 
taken asif St Luke wrote Op Oov tiv ®. x. T. xopay wae Ex@AOnoay ; 
they went through the Phrygian Galatic Region, and were 
then forbidden to enter Asia, so the location of the Phrygian 
Galatic Region would be due East of Asia. It is, of course, 
possible to take the participle in this sense, but the construc- 
tion is unusual, and the ordinary meaning one would draw 
from Acts xvi, 6, is that the Phrygian Galatic Region was 
North of Asia, and the cities of South Galatia. 

The reading we have given of Acts xvi, 6, is the reading 
of all the great MSS. There is another reading of the Vul- 
gate, of the inferior MSS., and of the Textus Receptus 
which has the participle de@dtes instead of éiAAPov 
and may be paraphrased : and they, having gone through 
the Phrygian Region of the Galatic Province, and having 
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been prevented by the Holy Spirit from speaking the Word 
in the Province of Asia, and having reached a point over 
against Mysia, were attempting to make their way into 
the Province of Bithynia, &c. This reading suits the South 
Galatian Theory admirably, for it locates the Phrygian 
Galatic Region east of Asia. Professor Ramsay adopts this 
reading in his St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman 
Citizen, c. ix. But we doubt if the literary feeling to 
which Professor Ramsay appeals to justify this reading of 
the inferior MSS. will outweigh the evidence of the great 
MSS. If we accept, then, the reading of the great MSS. for 
Acts xvi, 6, it would seem the more probable location of the 
Phrygian Galatic Region would be north of the South 
Galatian cities. On account of this some scholars follow 
the suggestion of Dr. Gifford (Epositor, July, 1894) that 
the Phrygian Galatic Region is the border-land between the 
countries of Phrygia and Celtic Galatia—the East of 
Phrygia and the West of Galatia. Thus St. Paul, leaving 
Antioch, had intended to go to the Province of Asia, but 
he was prohibited to preach in it, so he turned north to- 
wards Bithynia, and on his way to that province, he went 
through the border-lands of Phrygia and Galatia. This 
construction of St. Paul’s journey, and interpretation of 
the expression in Acts xvi, 6, are reasonable enough, but it 
is difficult to regard the * Galatic Region and the P hrygian’ 

of Acts xvili, 23, as being the border-land of P hrygia and 
Galatia. 

But interpret as one may the expressions in Acts xvi, 6, 
and xviii, 23, the broad general grounds on which we have 
based the South Galatian Theory remain intact. No matter 
what about these complex expressions, how explain the 
silence of the Pauline Epistles about the churches of 
Antioch, &c.? And, on the other hand, why does St. Luke 
pass 80 lightly over the North Galatian journeys of St. 

aul, if the latter made missionary journeys and founded 
churches in North Galatia ? 

V. In addition there are many coincidences and con- 
verging probabilities which lead one to regard the readers 
of the ‘ Epistle to the Galatians’ as being the Christians 
in the cities of South Galatia round Antioch. 

St. Barnabas founded these churches with St. Paul on 
the First Missionary Journey. We have no reason to think 
that St. Barnabas ever travelled, or was even known to the 
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cities of Celtic Galatia. Now in the Epistle to the Galatians 
(ii) St. Paul makes many references to St. Barnabas, imply- 
ing that the latter was well known to the readers of the 
Epistle. 

Again St. Paul founded the South Galatian churches 
before the Council of Jerusalem. On his first missionary 
journey no one contends that he travelled into Celtic 
Galatia, so that was untouched ground at the time of the 
Council. Still we read, Gal. ii, 5, that St. Paul informs his 
readers that his course of action at the Council of Jerusalem 
was due to his anxiety “that the truth of the Gospel might 
continue” with them. It is only for the churches of South 
Galatia that St. Paul at the time of the Council, could be 
anxious that “the truth of the Gospel might continue ” 
among them. 

We know from I Cor. xvi, 1, that St. Paul, during his 
Third Missionary Journey, ordered a collection to be made 
in the churches for the poor of Pasestine. There is no 
reference to this collection in his Epistle to the Galatians. 
On the South Galatian Theory this silence is natural, be- 
cause it may well have been written before St. Paul ordered 
the collection. It could have been written for example, 
from Antioch before St. Paul started his Third Missionary 
Journey, or had purposed making the collection. But on 
the North Galatian Theory the Epistle was written during 
the Third Missionary Journey, and after St. Paul had 
visited Galatia, and so made arrangements for the collec- 
tion. The silence is natural on the South Galatian Theory : 
it is very strange if we accept the North Galatian Theory. 
Incidentally it may be noticed that in Acts xx, 4, we have a 
list given of those who carried the collections to Jerusalem. 
There are representatives from Achaia, Macedonia, Asia, 
and South Galatia—Gaius from Derbe, and Timothy. 
There is no mention of any deputy from Celtic Galatia. 

Many commentators find in Gal. v, 2: “And I, 
brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, why do I yet suffer 
persecution?” an allusion to the circumcision of Timothy 
(Acts xvi, 3)—a fact known, presumably, only among the 
South Galatian churches. 

Finally, it may be stated that the country and the popula- 
tion of the South Galatian cities suit admirably the con- 
ditions of the Epistle to the Galatians. In these cities Gen- 
tiles were in the majority, yet there were many Jews and 
their religion made a great impression on the Phrygian 
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population. St. Paul visited them twice, and the Jewish 
emissaries followed after him. We do not wish to magnify 
the inaccessibility of Celtic Galatian cities by saying it was 
impossible for these frequent visits to occur, but they make 
it, probable that the cities lay along the much more 
frequented route from Syria through the South Galatian 
cities to Ephesus. The cities of Celtic Galatia in the first 
century, A.D., were not so frequented. An important route 
went through them leading to the Aegean, but it was not till 
the fourth century, A.D., when the seat of Empire was 
changed to Constantinople that this trade route was 
frequented as much as was the trade route through the South 
Galatian cities in the first century, A.D. 

VI. If the South Galatian Theory, then, is so simple; if 
it fits in so admirably with the Book of the Acts and the 
Pauline Epistles; and if the evidence for it is so strong, 
why was the location of the Galatic churches, according to 
this theory lost for so many centuries, and only 
received in the past century? Without going deeply, 
at present, into the question of their “lost location” 
it may be stated that it was due to changes effected in the 
Galatic Province in the second century, A.D. Before the 
middle of that century the whole of Central and South 
Lycaonia, including Derbe and Lystra, was separated from 
the Galatic Province and formed into the province 
Lycaonia. From that time the name Galatia had not the 
same meaning for a Roman as it had at the time of St. Paul. 
And as a result of this change in the southern boundary of 
Galatia, scholars were forced to locate the Galatian churches 
of St. Paul in the North of Galatia, in the cities of Ancyra, 
Pessinus and Tavium. Now, modern research has shown 
that in St. Paul’s time the cities of Derbe, Lystra, Antioch 
and Iconium were all in Galatia, and would naturally be 
referred to as Galatian churches. Hence we may conclude 
the South Galatian Theory is far more probable than the 
North Galatian Theory—nay, it may be regarded as cer- 
tain that the Galatian churches were the churches « 
Antioch, [conium, Lystra, and Derbe, in South Galatia, and 
founded by St. Paul on his First Missionary Journey. 


J. J. Conway. 
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Irish Nature Poetry: Pagan and Christian. 


(Continued from page 349, October, 1918.) 
IV.—THE CHRISTIAN PERIOD. 


One of the chief points of difference between the Irish 
monk and his Continental brother was that while the latter 
vaguely felt that intercourse with nature and delight 
in natme’s beauty were a part of the “world” 
that he had abandoned, the former, in his solitude, 
usually developed a new and _ intense joy in_ the 
natural beauty of.his surroundings. He loved the song of 
the birds, the music of the wind in the trees, and the roar of 
the storm swept waves; he made friends of the foxes and 
badgers, and watched with sorrow the departure of the 
summer migrants; he knew the form and season of every 
flower and tree, the virtues of each herb and shrub, and the 
habits of the wild birds and animals; and he was skilled in 
all the other fascinating mysteries of woodcraft- Of St. 
Ciaran of Saigir, one of the Twelve Apostles of Ireland, 
it is related that his first monastic community consisted of 
a wild boar, a fox, a badger, a wolf and fawn. One day 
the fox, giving way to his appetite, stole the saint s shoes, 
which were made of untanned hide, but after he had eaten 
the ears and the thongs he was found and brought back by 
the badger. Ciaran chided him gently: “Brother, why 
hast thou committed a theft so contrary to rule? There 
are good food and water for the community, and if thou 
didst crave meat, God would have made it for thee out of 
the bark of the surrounding trees.” In the “Life of St. 
Senan, published by Stokes in the “ Anecdota Oxoniensia,” 
we find another charming tale. A boy playing beside his 
mother who was washing clothes, near a cliff, fell over the 
* edge of Ireland.” The Bishop went down to look for him 
‘and found him seated in the trough of the sea playing 
with the waves. For the waves would reach up to him and 
laugh around him, and he was laughing at the waves and 
putting his hand to the foam of the waves, and he used to 
lick it like the foam of new milk, and the child remained 
there from one watch to another.” We read again of a poor 
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Irish monk in the monastery of St. Gall in Switzerland, 

who while making a manuscript copy of Priscian was dis- 

tracted for a moment by the singing of a blackbird, and saw 

through the casement of his cell the green woods of his own 

monastery in far-away Ulster. Having heard the quick 

thrilling of the blackbird, he wrote these verses in the 

margin of the manuscript, and returned more lightly to his 

work :! 

A hedge of trees surrounds me ; the blackbird’s lay sings to me—praise 
that I will not hide. 

Above my booklet the thrilling of the birds delights me. 

The cuckoo’s beautiful chant sings to me from a gray mantle in the 
tops of the bushes. 

May God preserve me from judgment! I write well in the shade of the 
greenwood. 


In an old manuscript in the Royal Irish Academy, there 
is another beautiful story called The Priest and the Bees: 
There was a good noble reverend priest, God’s own servant, and a 
man accustomed to bear the voke of Christ’s holiness. He went one 
day to attend a sick call, and as he was there a swarm of bees came to 
him. And he had the sacred Body of Christ in his possession, and 
when he saw the bees, he laid down the sacred Host and gathered 
the swarm into his bosom. And he forgot the sacred Host and 
went his way. And it happened that the bees went back again 
from him, and they found the Host, and between them, they carried 
it away to their own dwelling-place, and they honoured it lovingly ; 
and they made for it a fair chapel of wax, and an altar, and a mass- 
chalice, and a pair of priests well fashioned of wax, standing over 
the Body of Christ. But as for the priest, he remembered the 
Host, and with anxious sorrow he went to look for it, but he could 
not find it. And he was sorry, and he went to confession; and 
through the greatness of the grief that took possession of him, he 
spent a year doing penance. And at the end of the year the angel 
came and told him where the Host was reverently sheltered. 
And the angel told him to bring many people with him to see it. 
And they went, and when they saw, many of the people believed 
him. 


In the LeapHar Breac, on the margin of one of the pages 
which contain a long heavy discourse called the Sermo ad 
Reges, there is a quatrain of which) the following is a 
translation : 


Ah! blackbird, thou art grateful for the hiding-place of thy nest in the 
shrubbery. Hermit that clangeth no bell, sweet, soft, peace- 
bringing is thy note. 


1 Found by Cavaliere Nigra on the margin of the St. Gall manu- 
seript of Priscian. 
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Similar in spirit is the following verse rendering by Miss 
Eleanor Hull of a quatrain found on the margin of a manu- 
script in the British Museum :4 


Blackbird who pourest praise, deep hidden ‘neath thy bough 

No bell to call the hours thou needest, thou 

Each hour, O hermit, from thy throat, wells thy sweet soft peaceful 
note. 


Other poems of the same kind are Manchin’s Song, 
the composition of Abbot Manchin who died in 665, and St. 
Cellach’s Hymn to the Morning. The manuscript in 
which the former is found (R.I.A. 23 N.10) contains many 
beautiful religious poems, including The Hermit’s Song, 
which will be found further on in this article. 


MANCHIN’S SONG. 


I wish, O Son of the living God 

© King, ancient and eternal, 

A hut hidden in the wilderness 
That it may be my dwelling-place. 


A little lark, all-grey and slender, 
To be by its side; 

A clean pool to wash away sins 
Through the grace of the Holy Ghost. 


A beautiful wood near by 

Surrounding it on every side 

For the shelter of the many-voiced birds 
With its shade for a hiding-place. 


The sunny-side for warmth, 

A stream across its floor, 

Choice land with such virtues 

As would be good for every variety. 


Some men of prudence 
Humble and obedient 

To pray to the King, 

We will tell their number. 


Four threes, three fours, 
Sufficient for every need, 

Two sixes in the church 

Both left and right. 

Six pairs to my company 

In addition to myself 

Praying unceasingly 

To the King who lights the sun. 


2 ** Poem-Book of the Gael.’’ (Chatto & Windus, London.) 
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A pleasant church, linen altar-cloth 
A dwelling for the God of Heaven 
A shining candle in addition 
Above the clean white scriptures. 


One house to repair to 

For the care of the body 
Without ribaldry or prudery 
Without suggestion of evil. 


The husbandry I would take 

I would choose without concealment, 
Fragrant leek, hens, 

Salmon, trout, bees. 


My sufficiency of raiment and food 
From the King whose fame is fair; 
To be sitting for a while 

Praying God in every place. 


The Hymn to the Morning is said to have been composed 
by st. Cellach as he watched the rising sun, a few hours 
before his death : 


Welcome to the morning tair that falls as a flame on the earth; 

My love also to Him who sends her, the ever-new, ever-precious, 
joyous morning. 

O Morning bright, so proudly robed, sister to the brilliant sun! 

Hail to the beautiful morning that lightest up for me my 
little Office Book. 

Welcome, O thou white-necked beautiful one, wondrous, golden-fair 
one that has just dawned, «ce. 


But the best example of this bent of the monastic mind is 
the long poem which contains the reply of the prince- 
hermit Marbhan to his brother, Guaire, King of Connaught. 
I doubt if in any language there can be found a more 
beautiful and more satisfying poem than this wonderful 
and delicate enumeration of the varied impressions of the 
familiar charms of sylvan scenery. In the original the effect 
is heightened by a peculiar metre which changes abruptly 
with each change of thought, unexpected alliterations. 
subtle assonances and a verse-form known as Conaclon. 
But stripped of its metrical grace, the poem passes, swmma 
cum, laude, that most searching of all tests, the test of 
translation. One is almost tempted to quote the whole 
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twenty-eight verses of Dr. Meyer’s excellent translation, 
but a syncpsis of the greater portion must here suffice : 
‘Why, hermit Marbhan,’’ asks Guaire, ** sleepest thou not on a 
feather quilt ?) Why rather sleepest thou abroad on a pitch-pine floor ?’’ 
Marbhan.—I have a shieling in the wood, None knows it save my 
God, 
An ash-tree on the hither side, a hazel bush beyond, 
A huge oak tree encompasses it. 


Then turning from his cell to the woods, with an abrupt 
change of metre, he sings of their sylvan beauty and of the 
busy ‘teeming forest life. He tells of the ‘ ‘hiding mane of 
green-barked yew which supports the sky!" of the bounty 
of the apple tree and the hazel bush, “like a hostel vast”: 
of the purity of the woodland springs: of the company of 
deer, foxes, badgers, wild boars and “ other heavy denizens 
of the wood” who shared his solitude: of the music of the 
dark torrent, the voice of the wind against the wood, and 
the note of the swan on the falls of the river : of the streams 
teeming with fish: of spring with its verdant purity, sum- 
mer with its coloured mantle of sweet-tasting fragrance, 
and the fall with its wild geese and ducks: of the thrilling 
of the birds and the lowing of the heifers: of the bounty 
of the wood and bog which, with their rich harvest of 
berries, apples, eggs, acorns, mast, watercresses, herbs, 
sloes, mead, ale, honey and fish, provided a more sumptuous 
repast than he could have shared in the royal palace. A 
few stanzas taken from the latter portion of the poem are 
bere quoted : 

When summer-time spreads its coloured mantle, 

Sweet-tasting fragrance ! 

Pignuts, wild marjoram, green leeks, 

Verdant pureness! 

The music of the bright red-breasted men, 

A lovely movement ! 

The strain of the thrush, familiar cuckoos 

Above my house. 

Swarms of bees and chafers, the little musicians of the wood, 

A gentle chorus: 

Wild geese and ducks shortly before summer's end, 

The music of the dark torrent. 


The voice of the wind out of the branchy wood 
Upon the deep blue sky: 

Falls of the river, the note of the swan, 
Delicious music! 
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THe Hermit’s Sonc.—The ascetic spirit pervading this 
poem is in strong contrast to the free joyous note that pre- 
vailed in the preceding ones. The Herthit’s Song has been 
twice edited, by Professor Strachan from the Academy 
manuscript already referred to, and by Dr. Meyer from a 
more perfect copy in the Library at Merchants’ Quay. The 
exclusively ascetic note seems rare in Irish religious poetry : 

Solitary in my little cell, without a person in my company, 

Dear has been the pilgrimage before going into the presence of 

death. 


A hut, hidden and secluded, that my evil may be forgotten, 
A conscience strict and pure towards holy heaven. 


Sanctifying the body with good deeds, trampling sternly on it, 
With eves feeble and Weeping for the forgiveness of ny Way- 
wardness. 


Passions weak and withered, renouncing this wretched world, 
Thoughts white and vigorous, like a prayer to God. 


Wailings with yearning towards cloudy heaven 
Confessions generous and overtlowing, swift showers cof tears. 


A couch cold and repulsive, like the sleep of a doomed one 
A short sleep as in danger, outcries frequent and early. 


My tood as of my station, dear has been the yoke 
My repast, truly, would not make me bloated. 


Dry bread measured out, well do we give thanks, 
Water from the many-coloured slope was my customary drink. 


A repast bitter and meagre; constant tending of the sick, 
Resisting strife and friendship; a conscience radiant and smooth. 


It was a loving token, pure blemishes of saints; 
Cheeks dry and worn, skin thin and shrivelled. 


A course along the Gospel paths, psalm-singing every Hour, 
The ear closed to talk and long stories, incessant kneeling. 


Christ the Son of God to visit me, my Creator, my King 
My thoughts transporting me to the Kingdom where He is. 


That were an end to sins among the dwelling-places of the land, 
A pleasant hollow full of tombs, and I there in solitude. 
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Solitary in my little cell, in my solitude thus. 
Alone | came into this world, alone I shall depart. 


If while alone I have sinned, through pride of this world, 
Hear my lament for it, in my solitude, O God. 





CoLMCILLE’s Poems-—Colmcille was born at Gartan 
in Donegal, in 521, the great grandson of Niall of the Nine 
Hostages, one of Ireland’s most famous monarchs. After 
he had studied successfully at the great schools of Moville, 
Clonard and Glendalough, he spent seventeen years in Ire- 
land labouring for the spread of religion and education. 
He founded about forty monasteries, from Derry on the 
northern coast to Durrow down near the Munster border. 
He is described by one of his biographers as a man of 
passionate and highly poetic temperament, of great 
genius and learning, and of broad statesmanship. “ Seasons 
and storms he foretold, he harmonised the moon’s course 
with the changing of the sun, he knew the movements 
of the ocean, and could count the stars of the heaven.”’ 
In all his monasteries he made ample provision for the 
multiplication of books, and with his own hand he copied 
* three hundred valuable lasting illuminated manuscripts.” 

As a result of political developments in Ireland, he was 
forced to become an exile without hope of seeing his native 
land again. It almost broke his heart to leave, and a few 
verses are here translated from the beautiful poem that he 
is said to have composed while in his coracle, passing 
through the Rathlin Sound on his way to Scotland : 


Pleasant to be on Ben Edar, before going o’er the fair-white sea; the 
dashing of the wave in its face—the bare ruggedness of its harbour 
and its shore; to be rowing one’s little boat—my grief! on its wave- 
washed strand. 

Too rapid the speed of my coracle, its stern turned towards Derry ; 
painful to me my journey o’er the ocean, travelling to wide-circling 
Alba. 

There is a grey-green eye that looks backward upon Erin, that shall not 
see again the men of Erin nor their maidens. My vision o’er the 
brine I stretch, from these planks of stern oak; large is the tear in 
my soft grey eye as I look backwards upon Erin. 

Bear my blessing back with thee; broken is the heart in my breast: 
should sudden death come to me, it is through the depth of my love 
for the Gael. Gael! Gael! beloved name! to invoke it is my heart’s 
delight. 


As he saw Lough Foyle receding in the distance, he thought 
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with grief of Derry, his first foundation, and of his other 
monasteries scattered throughout the land : 
Were all Alba mine from its centre to its border 
1 would prefer the site of one house in the middle of fair Derry. 
The reason that I love Derry is for its peace and its purity— 
Crowded full of hosts of angels is each leaf of the oaks of Derry. 
My Derry! My little oak grove! My dwelling! My little cell! 
O God of life in heaven above, it is a wretched man who would injure it. 
Beloved too, are Durrow and Darver; beloved is Raphoe with its purity. 
Dear is Drumtuama and its sweet beauty; dear are Swords and Cen- 
napus; 
Dear also to my heart on the western shore, Drumceliff at the strand 
of Culcinne. 
As I gaze on fair Lough Foyle, the contour of its shore is delightful. 
Delightful it is, and delightful too, the deep red sea where the seagulls 
call, 
At my going far away from Derry, it is pleasant and it is peaceful. 
Colmcille’s life in Iona and his labours among the Picts 
belong to ecclesiastical and profane history. He not only 
effected the conversion of all Scotland and of the whole 
north of England, but he became the recognised head of 
a new confederacy of Britons, Picts and Scots on both sides 
of the Irish sea. Amidst all his labours his love for 
Ireland never grew less, and he refused to be comforted in 
his grief at being condemned never to see his native land 
again. <A passionate affection for his own country and an 
intense appreciation of its natural beauties are the chief 
characteristics of almost all his poetry. These character- 
istics are especially well brought out in one of his best 
known poems, written while he was in Iona. Dr. Sigerson’s 
metrical rendering keeps closely to the original version, and 
the crispness of the Irish metre, caused by the accentuation 
of the first syllable in each line, is not so well brought out 
in any other translation. 
"Twere delightful, O Son of God 
Forward faring, 
Sail to hoist o’er swelling surges 
Home to Erinn 
O’er Moy-n-Olarg, past Benevna, 
Foyle-ward winging, 
Where we'd hear the pleasant music 
Swans are singing. 
Hosts of sea-gulls would give welcome 
With white pinions, 
Did Red Dewy reach rejoiceful 
Their dominions. 
Much I have here, but not Erinn 
Were that gladness! 
On this unsung shore of exile 
Shrouded sadness! 
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And when he thought of the approach of summer along the 
green hillside of Rossgrencha, of the swooning breezes 
playing through its elms, and the cuckoo’s song “at sum- 
mer’s brink,” he felt envious of Cormac MacDimma, his 
successor in Durrow : 


Dimma’s son is happy yonder 
Down in Durrow; 

All his mind’s desires he heareth 
Night and morrow, 

’"Mid the elms the swooning breezes 
Ever playing, 

Joyous note of blackbird’s voice, its 
Wings displaying. 

Lowing of Rossgreena’s kine, at 
Dewy dawning, 

Cuckoo’s call at summer’s brink, from 
Forest awning. 

Of this, peopled world I’ve left three 
Dear things only 

Durrow, Derry’s grove of angels, 
Lewy lonely. 

I’ve loved Erinn’s cascade land, not 
Rule unrightful— 

Days with Congall, feast with Ca‘ndech 
Were delightful. 


It would be an unmixed pleasure to translate and quote 
many more of Colmcille’s poems, but the translation made 
by O’Curry of a poem which he found in an Irish manu- 
script in the Burgundian Library at Brussels must here 
suffice. It bore the title “Colmcille fecit ” : 


Delightéul would it be to me on a pinnacle of rock, 

That I might often see the face of the ocean; 

That I might watch its heaving waves over the wide sea 

When they chant music to their Father upon the world’s course ; 

That I might see its level sparkling strand, it would be no cause of 
SOrTOW ; 

That I might hear the song of the wonderful birds, source of happiness ; 

That I might hear the thunder of the clamorous waves upon the rocks ; 

That I might hear by the side of the church the roar of the surround- 
ing sea ; 

That T might watch its noble bird-flocks flying over the watery surf, 

That I might see the ocean monsters, greatest of wonders ; 

That I might observe its ebb and flow in their cycles; 

That I might bless the Lord who orders all, 

Heaven with its countless orders, land, strand and flood; 

That I might search in all the books that which would help my soul, 
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At times meditating on the King of Heaven, chief of Holy ones; 

At times at work without compulsion—this would be delightful. 

At times distributing food to the poor, at times in a hermitage ; 

The best guidance from the presence of God has been vouchsafed to me, 

The King whom I will serve, will keep from me all things that would 
deceive me. 


Broccan’s Hymn To St. Bricit.—This hymn is ascribed 
to Broccan Cloen (the Squinting), a disciple of St. Ultan 
of Ardbraccan. The picture of the saint which he attempts 
to paint is essentially different from that of the female pre- 
late presented in many of the other Lives. While * not 
intermittent in the service of God, she found plenty of time 
to devote to the care of the extensive lands and possessions 
attached to her convent. The produce of the churning, the 
yield of the milk from the cows, the grinding of the corn, 
the care of the sheep, the sowing and reaping of the land, 
the gathering of the apples, and the proper reception of her 
numerous guests, were to her, as to many a modern Irish 
housewife, a source of great anxiety. She tenderly cared for 
the lepers and the physically afflicted, and her sympathy was 
so universal that it extended even to the fierce robbers who 
infested the Curragh, and to the wolves, foxes, boars and 
other wild animals of the woods. 

The poem is loosely constructed and a great deal of 
obscurity results from the brevity with which many of the 
miracles are recorded. One of the manuscripts contains 
long marginal notes intended to illustrate and amplify the 
text. The complete poem has been edited in the second 
volume of the Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus. A few short 
extracts typical of the whole, together with the marginal 
notes are here quoted : 


On her day of reaping, good the harvest; no cause of complaint : 

It was dry till evening in her field, throughout the world rain 
poured. 

When the bishops came to visit her, not small was her predicament 

Were it not for—(the King helped)—the triple milking of her cows. 


Marginal note.—Seven bishops came to visit Brigit in Kildare. 
Brigit asked her cook whether she had food. She said * No." And 
Brigit was greatly ashamed of that, to wit, to be without food for 
them. And an angel told the cook to bring the cows to Loch Lom- 
nachta, to the north of Kildare, to milk them, although they had 
been milked twice before. So the cows were brought and were 
milked until the milk flowed over the vessels, and had all the vessels 
of Leinster been brought to them, they would have filled them. 
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On the day of the flood she herded sheep in the midst of the plain 


Afterwards she spread her mantle on a sunbeam in the house. 


The leper who asked a boon of her, gracious the gift that she gave 

She blessed the choice one of the calves so that the choice one of 
the cows loved it. 

Then she directed her chariot northwards to Bri Cobthaig Coil, 

The calf with the leper in her chariot, the cow following the calf. 


Marginal note.—It may have been a leper of Patrick's who came to 
Brigit to ask for a cow. He took none but the best cow in Brigit's 
milling-yard, and the best calf. So Brigit blessed the best calf in 
the byre, and the cow loved it as if it were her own. 


A wild boar annoyed her herd and drove it northwards 

Brigit blessed him with her staff and he abode among her swine. 

The oxen which parted from her, desired someone to turn them 
back, 

Against them rose the river, in the morning they came home. 


Marginal note.—In her absence from her convent, her team was 
stolen and taken to the river Liffey. The-river rose against them 
and the robbers put their clothes on the horns of the oxen as they 
forded the river. The oren went away back home, and came to 
Brigit at Kildare, and the robbers’ clothes with them. 


A great fat pig was given to her—over Magh Fea it was a marvel— 
Wolves hunted it for her till it was in Uachtar Gabra. 

She gave the wild fox to save her vassal condemned to death 

It escaped to the woods though the hosts chased it. 


Marginal note.—A man was condemned to death for killing a for be- 
longing to the queenat Maistin in Hui Muireadaig, Through Brigit’s 
intercession it was agreed that a wild fox would be taken in its stead 
could it do the tricks the other for used to do. Brigit blessed the 
wood and struck a clapper, and a fox with the same tricks came out, 
and Brigit gave it to the condemned one. When the man was 
released, the fox escaped into the wood, and nothing could have 
been done to it, even though all the hounds of Leinster had been on 
its track. 


It was clear in all her pursuits that she was one of the mothers of 
the Great King, 
She blessed the swift bird and brought it into her hand. 


Marginal note.—A silver chain which a certain man gave Brigit as 
an offering, she bestowed on the little girls with her, for it was a 
cause of sorrow to them that nothing had been given to them. A 
certain leper came to beg from her and she gave him the chain, 
without the knowledge of the girls, who wept when they became 
aware of it. She said to them, ‘ What gift would you take in its 
stead?’ ‘ We should like to have yonder bird, for it is beautiful.’ 
Brigit blessed the bird so that it was tame, going from one hand to 
another. And the name of the place is Tir-ind-eoin from that time 
forth. 
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Messe Ocus Pancur Ban.—The monastic cat, evidently 
a regular and necessary institution, is frequently mentioned 
in the compositions of the monks. The much edited and 
oft translated ‘Messe Ocus Pangur Ban’ is probably the 
best known of the early ecclesiastical poems. It was written 
in a small four-leaved codex, preserved in the monastery of 
St. Paul in Carinthia, by a bookish but light-hearted Irish 
scribe, and treats of the doings of his favourite cat, Pangur 
Ban. The poem has been edited successively, by Stokes in 
Goidelica, by Zimmer in his Glossae Hibernicae, by Wind- 
isch in the Irische Texte, and in Thesaurus Palaeo- 
hiberaicus by Stokes and Strachan. It has been turned into 
modern Irish by ‘Torna, while a deftly constructed Eng- 
lish verse-rendering, almost literal, by Robin Flower, 
appears in the Poem-Book of the Gael. The language and 
structure of the original are simple, and the poem is often 
used as a text for beginners in the study of Old Irish : 


I and Pangur Ban, each of us at his own special art 
His mind is at hunting, my own mind at my special trade. 


Better than all fame, I love to be undisturbed at my little book 
with difficult knowledge, 
Not envious of me is Pangur Ban—he too loves his childish art. 


When we are—tale without tedium—in our house by ourselves, 
We have, with unlimited facility, something to which to apply our 
acuteness. 


It is usual, betimes, that by feats of valour a mouse becomes trapped 
in his snare 

And as for me, there falls into my snare a difficult saying hard to 
interpret. 


He points, against the wall fence, his eve, sharp and receptive, 
Against the keenness of knowledge I myself point my eye, which, 
though feeble, is clear. 


He exults in his swift leap as a mouse sticks in his sharp claw, 
When I solve a difficult fascinating problem, I too exult. 


Though we are always thus, neither hinders the other, 
Each one loves his own art, and pursues in lonely delight. 


He himself is a perfect master of the work that he does each day, 
For bringing difficulty to clearness, I too am master of my own work. 
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SonGs OF THE SeA.—Of the many sea-songs that belong 
to this period, the most interesting are the “Song for the 
Sea-Kings of Dublin,” by Ruman McColman (circ. 800) and 
* The Lay of the Norse-[rish Sea-king,” the composition of 
the blind bard Art MacGurcaigh. Fine metrical renderings 
of both are given in Dr. Sigerson’s work, from which the 
quotations given below are taken, while an exquisite prose 
version of the first-mentioned is found in Dr. Meyer’s 
Ancient Irish Poetry. There is also a good verse transla- 
tion of the same piece, by Robin Flower, in Miss Hull’s 
Poem Book of the Gael. In old treatises on Irish Prosody 
this same poem is often quoted as a good example of what is 
called Laid Luascach or “rocking song.” It gives a vivid 
picture of the changing moods of the storm-swept sea 
according as it is urged by the winds from the different 
directions. The description of the North wind is especially 
vigorous : 

When the Wind blows from the North 
It drives hard billows forth, 

To strands of the Southern World 
Battling ‘gainst the high sky hurled—— 
Chanting loud the proud waves’ worth. 


Inserted in the middle of the poem, probably for the sake 
of contrast, is a brief verse, depicting the calm of the sum- 
mer sea in fine weather : 


The high tide! The ocean wide! 
Sailing ships delighted glide! 

The glad wings gaily whirling 
Race Inver’s ripples, twirling; 
Swift the prows long seas divide! 


THe Ruinep Nest.—In the following poem, translated 
from the Leabhar Breac, the poet pities a blackbird whose 
nest has been robbed by some cowherds : 


Sorrowfully cries this blackbird ; I too understand the evil that he met ; 

No matter who robbed his nest, for the young birds it was plundered. 

I, too, not long ago experienced the grief that is now his share, 

Ah, bird, too well I understand thy lament for thy dwelling. 

What this unthinking man has done has broken thy little heart; 

It gives small trouble to the cowboy that thy nest is bereft of young 
and of egg. 

Thy young fledglings from all around used to come at the call of thy 
clear notes, 
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Now not a bird comes out of thy nest, desolation is across its edge. 
The herdboys of the kine murdered all thy children in one day. 
Your grief is also mine, for my children live no more. 

Thy birdmate from beyond the sea used to feed along with thee, 
She was caught in the snare and died at the hands of the herdboys. 
© Thou who created the world, hard we deem thy partiality ; 

Our friends that are by our side have stil] their wives and children. 


Of the two pieces with which we shall conclude, the 
first is a short poem from the Book of Leinster intended to 
teach the vanity of human power and riches. 


The rath beside the green-wood 

It belonged to Bruidge and to Cathal, 
To Aedh and to Ailell, 

To Conaing and to Cuilini, 

It also belonged to Mailduin; 

The rath is there after each in turn, 
And the kings sleep in the clay. 

The other poem, called the Feilire of Adamnan, is 
also attributed to Ciaran and to Cormac MacCullionain. 
It evidently found its way into the traditional folklore of 
the people, for it is common in eighteenth century Southern 
manuscripts, and I have heard something very similar in 
Omeath. * 

Saints of the Four Seasons, fond their intercession, 

That they may save me from torments, Saints of the whole Year! 


Saints of the glorious springtime! may they be with me by the 
suffrage of God’s Foster-father 
With Brigit, pure virgin, with Grighair and Patraic. 


Saints of the dry-warm summer! about them is my inspiration, 
That I may come from this land to Jesus, Son of Mary. 


Saints of the beautiful Autumn! I call on a company witaout 
discord, 
May they come to my assistance, with Mary and Michael. 


Saints of Winter, I beseech them, to help me against the ‘host of 
demons, 
With Jesus of the mansions, the Spirit holy and heavenly. 


1 beseech the saints of the earth, I beseech all the angels 
I beseech God Himself, both rising and lying, 
Whate’er I do, whate’er I say, that I may inhabit the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 
LavRENCE P. Murray. 


3 There is a spirited verse-rendering in P. J. McCall’s ‘ Trish Fireside 
Songs.’ 
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Darius the Mede. 


THE mention of a personage called “ Darius the Mede,” 
which occurs in three passages of the Book of Daniel, pre- 
sents a difficulty which has at all times taxed the ingenuity 
of commentators. From other parts of the Bible,! as well as 
from profane sources, it can be proved that Cyrus became 
king of Babylon immediately after the capture of the city 
and the death of Belshazzar; whereas the present text of 
Daniel expressly states that on the death of the latter 
“ Darius the Mede received the kingdom.” Non-Catholics 
generally do not hesitate to accuse the sacred writer of com- 
mitting a flagrant error in supposing a kingdom of the 
Medes, distinct from the Persian, as having its seat in 
Babylon for a short time before the coming of Cyrus. The 
statement of the latest commentator? on the book of Daniel 
may be taken as representing the views of practically all 
non-Catholics at the present day. Professor Charles says : 
‘* Our author clearly believed that Darius was the sole and 
independent sovereign of the Babylonian empire, and that 
his reign intervened between the Babylonian and Persian 
dynasties ’; while on the other hand “ there is no room for 
Darius in the reign of Cyrus . . . in the secular re- 
cords as far as our present knowledge goes” (p. 59). The 
conclusion is that the writer “ had a very inaccurate know- 
ledge of the history of the Babylonian period as it 
appears in the Babylonian records, and that for his 
knowledge of this period he was indebted to contem- 
porary tradition, in which the events of Babylonian history 
appear in a distorted form” (Introd. p. xxxvi). In order to 
facilitate the discussion of this interesting problem, it will 
be necessary to summarise the result of the latest researches 
in so far as they regard the history of the last days of the 
Babylonian empire and the coming of Cyrus.® 

1 Cf. Isais x), ff. 

2 Professor Charles’ commentary on the book of Daniel (Century 
Bible). 

3 a” from Herodotus i, 108-191, and Xenophon Cynopedia, our 
main sources for this period are the Babylonian Nabonaid—Cyrus 
Chronicle, and the Cylinder of Cyrus. For an excellent presentation of 
the facts, ef. Dhorme ‘ Cyrus le Grand,’ Revue Biblique, 1912, pp. 22.49. 
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It is now agreed that Nabonaid, the last of the Baby- 
lonian kings, associated his son Belshazzar with him in the 
government of the empire. This Nabonaid, as his character 
and history is revealed to us in the cuneiform inscript*ons, 
is one of the most curious figures of antiquity. In striking 
contrast with his war-like predecessors his mind is wholly 
taken up with archaeology. We find him continually engaged 
in restoring or rebuilding the ancient temples, at Sippar, 
Larsa, Haran, &c., and, with the true instinct of the archae- 
ologist, he rescues from the old foundations the inscribed 
tablets placed there by the founder in days of old, and tran- 
scribes their contents for the benefit of posterity. In these 
circumstances, the government was carried on by his son 
Belshazzar who was popularly recognised as king and is so 
described in Daniel.© Cyrus meanwhile was pursuing his 
career of conquest. Originally king of the small district 
of Anshan in Elam, and vassal of Astyages, he determined 
to overthrow the power of the latter and establish the 
supremacy of the Persians over the Medes. His object was 
easily effected owing to the treachery of the officers of the 
army of Astyages, and Cyrus became the founder of the 
Persian empire (about 552). At first the pious Nabonaid 
looked on Cyrus as the champion of the gods sent to 
chastise the Scythians for their pillage of the temple of 
Haran,° but it soon became apparent that Cyrus meditated 
nothing less than the conquest of the whole of Asia. 
Nabonaid roused himself so far as to enter into an alliance 
with Croesus of Lydia against the common enemy, though 
he took no measures to carry out his part of the programme. 
The result was that in 546 the conquest of Lydia was com- 
plete and Cyrus was now free to turn his attention to Baby- 
lon. The exact position of affairs at Babylon is very difficult 
to gather from the fragmentary state of the Nabonaid 
Chronicle.’ From the year 548 until the vear 544, and most 
probably until the year 542 Nabonaid was at Tema in 
Northern Babylonia and the text would seem to imply that 


4 Cf. Cylinder of Nabonaid, col. i, lines 1-22. 

5 Daniel v, 7-16 hints at the fact that Belshazzar is merely viceroy : 
Daniel receives third place in the Kingdom. 

6 Cf. Cylinder of Nabonaid, col. i, lines 9-34. 

7 There is a break in the Chronicle after the 11th year of Nabonaid. 
The next date after the break is the 17th year, i.¢., 539, when we find 
Nabonaid in Babylon. 
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he was under personal restraint.§ Belshazzar took his place 
in the command of the army and the direction of affairs. 
Finally in March 546 Cyrus crossed the Tigris south 
of Arbela and began his march on Babylon. The course 
of events of the next few years is uncertain owing to 
a break in the document, but in 539 we find Nabonaid in 
Babylon making feverish preparations for the defence of 
the city. He ‘concentrated there not only the military 
forces, but all the gods of Babylonia which were brought 
from their own temples in the provinces and housed in the 
temples of Babylon. By this act he alienated the sympathies 
of most of his subjects who in most cases received Cyrus 
with open arms as their deliverer and the liberator of their 
gods. Events now marched rapidly. In June the Babylonian 
army was defeated at Opis on the Tigris, in September? 
Sippar surrendered without striking a blow, and two days 
later Gubaru, governor of Gutium, one of the generals of 
Cyrus, entered ‘Baby lon * without bat*le, without « conquest.’ 
Both Herodotus and Xenophon agree in adding the interest- 
ing detail that at the moment of the entry of Gubaru the 
citizens were engaged in celebrating © a festival in which all 
the Babylonians drank and revelled the whole night” 
(Cyroped. vii, 5 cf. Dan. v). The followers of Gubaru fell 
upon the revellers, and among others the king was slain. 
This king was not Nabonaid who was captured and treated 
with clemency,!” but the Belshazzar of Daniel. In the 
month of October Cyrus himself entered the city in person 
and appointed Gubaru governor. 

Such is the narrative of the conquest of Babylon as it is 
revealed to us in the contemporary documents and the writ- 
ings of the Greek historians. The natural inference is that 
Cyrus succeeded directly to Nabonaid and Belshazzar" and 
that there is no room for a kingdom of the Medes under 
Darius the Mede coming in hetween Nabonaid and Cyrus. 
If this be so then it would seem that the writer of Daniel 
is guilty of a gross historical blunder when he speaks of 

8 Dhorme concludes from these references in the Chronicle that 


Nabonaid is the Nabuchodonosor of: Dan. iv, 16, who suffered from a form 
of madness for seven years, loc. cit. p. 38. 

9 This is probably the correct date, not June, as usually supposed, 
cf. Dhorme, l. c. p. 40, note 4. 

10 Cf. Berosus in Miiller, frag. histor. graec. ii, p. 508. 

11 This inference is confirmed by the contract-tablets relating te 
this period. cf. Strassmaier: Inschriften von Cyrus, 11 ff. 
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Darius the Mede as successor to Belshazzar : and this is the 
conclusion which, as I have stated at the beginning of this 
article, most non-Catholic scholars have not hesitated to 
draw. 

As might have been expected Catholic scholars and all 
those who defend the inerrancy of the sacred writer en- 
deavour to find an explanation of this difficulty: and a 
glance at any commentary will reveal the countless efforts, 
more or less effectual, that have been made. Most of these 
theories had already started on their career tong before the 
discovery of the Babylonian documents, and are based on un- 
reliable information cerived from Herodotus and Xenophon, 
if they are not constructed altogether out of the writers’ 
imagination : but having once established a claim they are 
handed on from commentator to commentator, as if tradi- 
tion could endow them with a force which they do not other- 
wise possess. I do not intend to enter into the merits of all 
these theories, but shall confine myself to a few of them 
which are in more general favour. 

Knabenbauer! who quotes in his favour a large number 
of authorities ancient and modern, identifies Darius the 
Mede with Cyaxares II son of Astyages who had been over- 
thrown by Cyrus. It is true that Xenophon (Cyr. v, 5, vi, 1) 
speaks of anal as showing the geratest deference to 
Cyaxares, and as, giving him valuable preserfts, and as 
setting apart domestics and palaces for his accommodation 
in the city of Babylon; but the writer of an historical 
romance, such as the Cyropaedia, is not to be trusted when 
his object is to exalt his hero and to emphasise his mag- 
nanimity. Neither in Herodotus nor in the contemporary 
documents has Cyaxares any place in the narrative, and, 
moreover, they make it clear that Cyrus acted quite indepen- 
dently and not as general of Cyaxares as Xenophon implies, 
and that he personally took over the government of the Baby- 
lonian empire. In any case Xenophon does not state that 
Cyaxares received from Cyrus any position of authority, 
much less does he look upon him as king of Babylon. There 
is just as little foundation for the theory of Winckler,}§ 
who identifies Darius the Mede with Cambyses son of Cyrus 
whom he assumes to have occupied the same relation to 


12 Comm. in Daniel, p. 171 ff. 
13 Alt. Forschungen ii, p. 208, cf. Riessler, Das Buch Daniel, ad loc. 
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Cyrus that Belshazzar held towards his father Nabonaid. 
It is true that Cyrus might have adopted that arrangement, 
and appointed his son king of Babylon while he himself re- 
tained the title “ king of the world”’; but that he actually 
did so there is not the slightest ground for maintaining. 
The evidence is all to the contrary, and the existence of 
such a relation between Nabonaid and his son was due to 
exceptional circumstances, which did not exist in the case 
of Cyrus. 

In recent years attention has gradually concentrated on 
Gubaru the general of Cyrus, who was the first to enter the 
city of Babylon and later became its governor. Vigouroux!* 
even looks upon this identification as certain. Having re- 
ferred to the different explanations of the difficulty he 
adds: * But everything that was formerly written on this 
question by scholars rests on pure conjecture. It is useless 
henceforth not only to discuss them but even to enumerate 
them, because we now know from the native documents who 
it was that governed Babylon immediately after the fall 
of the native dynasty. . . . It can hardly be doubted 
that Gubaru is the personage whose name has been altered 
by the copyists of the Book of Daniel to that of Darius which 
was more familiar tothem.” A close examination, however, 
of the facts of the case shows that this view is far from 
certain. In the first place the role plaved by Darius in the 
book of Daniel is surely something more than can be implied 
in, the text of the Babylonian Chronicle: *Gubaru, his 
governor and governors he appointed. !© Darius is the king 
of Babylon as is expressly stated (Dan. vi, 4, 6, 8), and he is 
king not only of Babylon but of the whole empire as is clear 
from the fact that he divides it into a number of satrapies 
(vi, 1), and is succeeded by Cyrus the Persian (vi, 28). Gubaru 
as merely one of the many governors appointed by Cyrus 
over the conquered provinces. Vi igouroux supposes that the 
reference is to the interval which elapsed between the cap- 
ture of Babylon and the entry of Cyrus during which 
Gubaru held the supreme power, but the shortness of the 
period—about twenty days'®’—is not sufficient to justify 
the assumption, or to satisfy the requirements of Daniel 
. “ Dict. de la Bible, ‘ Darius le Mede,’ cf. Fillion Livre de Daniel, 
ad. loc. 


15 Nabonaid, Cyrus Chronicle, |. 20. 
16 Vide supra, p. 
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vi, But there is another circumstance which militates even 
more strongly against this theory. Xenophon in his 
account!’ states that Gobryas (Gubaru) was an Assyrian!® 
who passed over to the side of Cyrus because Belshazzar 
had murdered hissson. He and Gadates his friend who had 
grievances of his own, were enabled through their intimate 
know ledge of the topography of the city, to lead the troops 
of Cyrus into Babylon and take the revellers by surprise. 
There is no reason for doubting the authority of Xenophon 
in this passage; the whole account is too circumstantial te 
be a pure invention, and moreover it explains a detail which 
is otherwise unintelligible, namely, the ease with which the 
army of Cyrus was able to enter the city which had been so 
strongly fortified by Nabuchodonosor as to be well-nigh im- 
pregnable. This statement of Xenophon receives a striking 
confirmation from the fact that the name Gubaru is neither 
Median nor Persian but Babylonian, being a derivation 
from the root ‘ gabara,’ to be strong (cf. Heb. geber, a man, 
and gibbor, a hero). Gubaru the Babylonian noble who be- 
trayed the city and was appointed its governor, cannot be 
identified with Darius the Mede, king not only of Babylon 
but of the whole empire. 

It is time therefore to consider whether this obscure 
and puzzling reference to Darius the Mede is really to be 
attributed to the writer of Daniel, or whether it is not 
rather the blunder of a later copyist possessed of an in- 
accurate knowledge of the facts of history. I propose to 
bring forward evidence which makes it at least probable 
that such is the case. 

The textual criticism of the book of Daniel is attended 
with circumstance of special difficulty. The statement of 
Philippe!’ that “there is no book in the Hebrew bible so 
corrupted” may be taken as generally admitted, and it 
might be added that there is no book for which we have such 
scanty materials on which to base a restitution of the text. 
The Septuagiu differs so considerably from the Hebrew 
especially in chapters iv-vi that many scholars have de- 
spaired of its utility.2° We know that before the time of 

17 Cyropaed. iv, 6 ff. 

18 Xenophon uses * Assyria’ and * Assyrian’ for ‘ Babylonia ’ ani 
* Babylonian.’ 

19 Dict. de la Bible, * Daniel,’ col. 1269. 

20 Cf. Bludau—Alexandrinische Uebersetzung des Buches Daniel. 
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St Jerome it was set aside by the Church as the official 
translation, and the version of Theodotion adopted in its 
place.24_ The result was that the Septuagint ceased to be 
copied and is preserved only in a single very corrupt manu- 
script not older than the ninth century, the Codex 
Chisianus. The Syriac version of Paul of Tella, which is 
based on the Hexaplaric text of Origen 1epresents the LX. X 
as it stood in the seventh century, and is of some help for the 
correction of the Codex Chisianus. If, therefore, as some 
scholars insist we are to take no account of the LX X we are 
reduced to the Hebrew” and the version of Theodotion with 
the other versions derived from them, viz.: Vulgate and 
Peschito, all of which represent the text as it stood about 
the second century, A.D., and we have no textual means of 
controlling the corruption which may have arisen in the 
Hebrew text during the previous centuries. For the other 
books the LX X is of incalculable help, and a reference to 
modern critical editions will show how frequently the LX X 
preserved the original reading while the Hebrew became cor- 
rupted. It comes to this, then, that even if we were able 
with the help of Theodotion, Vulgate and Peschito, to re- 
store with perfect accuracy the text as it was in the second 
century, there would still remain numbers of cases where 
the original text disappeared without leaving a trace in the 
present text or the versions. How then are these errors to 
be detected? It is clear that here we must proceed on more 
general grounds, and from the argument of the book as a 
whole, or from the immediate context or from the gram- 
matical structure decide whether the present text is cor- 
rupt and conjecture with greater or less probability what 
the original must have been. On these grounds the best 
scholars are agreed that when we have removed a num- 
ber of mistakes on the basis of the Vulgate, Theodotion, 
&c., there is still remaining a glossed text, the corruptions 
of which must be detected on the general grounds indicated 
above. This is the view of Professor Charles: “ Though 
a comparison of the versions of the Semitic text enable us 
to excise certain passages as intrusions in the text, there re- 
mains a number of passages which have the support of all the 
authorities, but which a study of the context forces us to 

21 Cf. Prolog. in Daniel and comm. in Dan. iv, 6. 

22 The book of Daniel is written partly in Hebrew, partly in Aramaic; 
I use the term Hebrew to designate this original text. 
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recognise as interpolations” (p. xxxi). He himself gives 
a list of these interpolations, and it remains to be seen 
whether the passages which speak of Darius the Mede 
should not be added to the list. 

Let us first consider whether the reign of Darius the 
Mede and a Median empire distinct from the Babylonian 
empire finds a place in the succession of empires outlined 
in the visions of Daniel ii, vii and villi. We are not con- 
cerned with the interpretation of these visions as a whole; 
our concern is mainly with the identification of the second 
empire, indirectly with that of the third; the first empire is 
admitted to represent the Babylonian, while the last has 
no bearing on the present discussion. In chap. ii the four 
empires are represented under the form of a colossal statue 
of which the head is gold, the breast and arms of silver, the 
belly and thighs of brass, the legs of iron and the feet of iron 
and clay; in the second vision the empires are represented 
as four beasts, the lion, the bear, the leopard and a fourth 
undefined beast; in the third vision we have only two sym- 
bols, the ram and the he-goat. 

Driver,®? Curtis,24 Charles, and in fact all who contend 
that the writer of Dauiel is guilty of a gross historical error, 
take the interpretation of these symbols to be the following : 


Chep. ii. Chap. ii. Chap. vii. Chap. vii. Chap. viii- 


Head of gold = Lion = — = Babylonian 
empire 
Breast andarms = _ Bear = Short horn = Median empire 
of silver of ram 
Belly and thighs = Leopard = Longhorn = Persian empire 
of brass of ram 
Legs, &c., of iron = Fourth beast = He-goat = Grecian empire 


It may be regarded as certain that the first part of this equa- 
tion is correct: the head of gold (Chap. 11) and the Lion 
(Chap. vii) represent the Babylonian empire which has no 
symbol in the vision of Chap. viii. This is expressly stated 
with regard to the symbol in Chap. ii : ‘* Thou (7.e., Nabucho- 
donosor) art the head of gold”; while the description of the 
lion in Chap. vii is manifestly a reference <o the experience 


23 Introduction, p. 489. 
24 Hastings D. B. i, p. 555. 
25 Op. cit. p. 70. 
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of Nabuchodonosor narrated in Chap. iv. With the inter- 
pretation of the second series of symbols the difficulty 
begins. Scholars generally proceed on the assumption that 
the writer followed an erroneous tradition, and that he 
thought that a Median empire preceded the Persian in 
Babylon, and are therefore forced to conclude that the 
second symbol which represents the kingdom which suc- 
ceeded the Babylonian, must necessarily refer to this empire 
of Darius the Mede. This is an assumption which I believe 
to be incorrect, and the requirements of the text are not 
fully satisfied unless we interpret the second series of sym- 
bols of the Medo-Persian empire of Cyrus and his successors. 
I. The ram of Chap. viii is thus described : “a ram which 
had two horns, and the two horns were high; but one was 
higher than the other, and the higher came up last. I saw 
the ram pushing westward and northw ard and southward, 
and no beasts could stand before him.” Now if it had not 
been for the necessity to make room for ‘ Darius the Mede,’ 
no one would hesitate to say that this description suits 
exactly the Medo-Persian empire of Cyrus. The composi- 
tion of the empire did not change with the passing of the 
power from the Medes to the Persians. It continued to con- 
sist of the same two nations, but the Medes (the short horn 
of the ram) lost their position of predominance which passed 
to the Persians in the person of Cyrus (the longer horn 
which came up last). The ram pushing “westward and 
southward and northward” represents the three lines of 
expansion of the Persian empire—towards the west 
(Babylonia, Lydia and Syria), towards the south (Egypt), 
towards the north (Armenia, Scythia and Colchis). Thus 
the ram is the symbol of a single empire while the two horns 
represent the two lines of kings that ruled it. The authentic 
interpretation which is given, viii, 20, excludes all reason- 
able doubt, “ the ram which thou sawest that had two horns, 
they are the kings of Media and Persia.” We have a per- 
fect parallel in “the following passage where the he-goat 
is stated to symbolise the Grecian empire and the horns 
Alexander and his successors. The moment we introduce a 
reference to Darius the Mede we have hopeless confusion. 
The ram is no longer the symbol of one empire but of two, 
contrary to the analogy of the he-goat in the following 
passage and the beasts of Chap. vii. It is the ram, not the 
longer or shorter horn, that pushes westward and southward 
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and northward. Moreover, if the Median and the Persian 
are two successive empires according to Daniel how comes 
it that the ram when overthrown by the he-goat is still 
spoken of as having two horns? The writer of this vision 
therefore looked upon the Medo-Persian empire as following 
directly on the Babylonian, and is unaware of the existence 
of Darius the Mede. 

II. The same result follows from the consideration of 
the vision of Chap. vii: ‘ And behold another beast a second 
like to a bear, and it was raised up on one side, and three 
ribs were in its mouth between its teeth.” The curious ex- 
pression ‘it was raised up on one side’ has its natural ex- 
planation in the shorter and longer horns of Chap. viii, 7.e., 
the predominance of one of the races of which the empire 
was composed over the otner; while the “ three ribs ” are the 
three great empires devoured by the Persian, the Lydian 
and Babylonian conquered by Cyrus, and the Egyptian 
by Cambyses. The difficulty which scholars experience in 
explaining these two expressions is sufficient to prove that 
the beast does not represent Darius the Mede. Thus Pro- 
fessor Charles writes in reference to the former and the 
variations presented by the LXX and ‘Lheodotion: ‘the 
difference is immaterial as far as the meaning goes, which 
is far from obvious’; and on the words “three ribs were 
in his mouth ”’ all he has to say is: ‘ the words may point 
to the ravenous nature of the beast.’ But why should the 
writer insist on the all-devouring character of this empire 
which ex hypothesi was of very short duration? The older 
commentators had no difficulty in understanding this sym- 
bol of the empire of Cyrus. 

III. The symbols in Chapter vii are more obscure than 
those of the visions which we have just been discussing, for 
the characteristics of each empire are not worked out in any 
detail: yet even here the indications given, slight though 
they are, point tothe same conclusion. The symbol is 
given in verse 32, “his breast and his arms of silver,” 
and the reference to the arms might well be understood in 
the same way as the sides of the bear (vii, 5) and the horns 
of the ram (viii, 3). Verse 39, which speaks of the second 
empire as “another kingdom inferior to thee” might at 
first sight seem to contradict this view; but the Persian 
empire which collapsed so easily and so quickly before the 
power of Alexander might be spoken of as inferior to the 
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Babylonian which was proverbial in ancient East for its 
wealth and power, and whose beginnings were lost in the 
mists of antiquity. 

We now come to the examination of the texts themselves 
and their immediate context. As I have pointed out above 
we must not expect very conclusive textual evidence for the 
corruption, but having established a presumption from an 
examination of the three visions that the reference to 
Darius the Mede formed no part of the original book of 
Daniel, we must inquire whether the textual evidence such 
as it is and the immediate context support this presumption. 
The passages that come up for discussion are v, 31; vi, 28; 
ix, 1; and xi, 1, and we shall take them in inverse order. 

(a) IX, 1. The words are put into the mouth of the 
angel who makes known to Daniel the series of revelations 
contained in Chapters X-XII, which are dated the “third 
(LXX first) year of Cyrus king of Persia (X, 1).” “And 
now will I return to fight with the prince of Persia, and 
when I go forth, lo, the prince of Greece shall come. 
(21). But I will tell thee that which is inscribed in the writ- 
ing of truth; and there is none that holdeth with me against 
these but Michael your prince. (XI, 1) And as for me, in 
the first year of Darius the Mede F stood up to confirm and 
strengthen him. (2) And now I will show thee the trvth 

” This last phrase, which is a repetition of xi, 21, 
arouses our suspicion that the intervening passage is either 
an interpolation or that at least it is out of its proper place 
in the text, and closer examination confirms this suspicion. 
The Se ptuagint reads ; xai €y TO EncvtT@ TO tp@Ty Kupov rod 
Baciréws el? mor Enoxion Kal dvdpiter Out. Leaving aside for the 
present the reference to the king we notice two important vari- 
ants, viz.: the omission of the phrase corresponding to ‘as for 
me,’ and the reading eiré wo. The latter goes back to an 
original yy corruptec into S 7pR a reading which is 
confirmed by the Peschito. Heace with Robertson Smith, 
Marti, Charles, Bludau,?© we should read (in the first year 
of Darius the Mede) he stood up to confirm and strengthen 
me. This is clearly a reference to the assistance given by 
Michael to the speaker in the conflict with the prince of 
Persia, which conflict began according to x, 13 (ef. x, 1) on 
the third year of Cyrus king of Persia. The phrase ‘ in the 


26 Cf. op. cit. page 71. 
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first year of Darius the Mede’ must therefore be omitted as 
a gloss.? 

Furthermore, as I have already stated, this passage is 
out of its proper place, and should come more naturally 
after verse 20. 

The following then may be set down as the original 
reading presupposed by the present variant texts : And now 
will I return to fight with the prince of Persia; and when I 
go forth, lo, the prince of Greece shall come, and there is 
none that holdeth with me against these but Michael your 
prince who standeth up to confirm and strengthen me. But 
now I will tell thee that which is inscribed in the writing of 
truth, &c.26 

In this case, therefore, the evidence presented by the 
textual variants and the immediate context confirms the pre- 
sumption created by the general scope of the book that the 
reference to Darius the Mede was introduced by a later hand. 

(6) IX, 1. “In the first year of Darius the son of 
Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes, who was made king 
over the realm of the Chaldaeans, in the first year of his 
reign, I Daniel understood.” &c. The LXX in this passage 
agrees with the Hebrew in all essential details, but the 
version of Theodotion omits the phrase: “in the first year 
of his reign.” It is evident that in the Hebrew and LXX 
we have a conflate reading, the second member of which is 
omitted by Theodotion as unnecessary. Was he justified in 
his selection? In a case of this kind we have to appeal to 
the context and seek to determine the date on which Daniel 
received this revelation. Now Daniel is reflecting on the 
seventy years of Jeremiah’s prophecy,”? and prays earnestly 
that the meaning of it be made known to him; the answer 
to his prayer is the celebrated prophecy of the seventy weeks 
of years which he receives from the angel Gabriel. Such 
meditations on the part of Daniel are more intelligible after 
the decree of Cyrus than before. The liberation of the 
Captives marked the close of the seventy years foretold by 
Jeremiah xxv, 11; xxix, 10, but the fulfilment fell far be- 
hind the expectations of the Jews and there was no sign 
of the glorious restoration which was to characterise the 

27 The change from Aapéos to Kipos in Ixx, and Theod. shows that 
the translators recognised the discrepancy. 

28 Cf. Charles, comm. ad. loc. 
29 Uf. Jer. xxv, 11; xxix, 10. 
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Messianic age, but which the Jews understood as following 
directly on the end of the captivity. Daniel, too, is per- 
plexed and disappointed, and the subsequent revelation 
serves to explain that a long period is yet to elapse before 
the complete fulfilment of the prophecy. Hence it is pro- 
bable that the date of this vision was originally ‘the first 
year of the reign of Cyrus,’ which for reasons to be given 
later on was afterwards changed to the present text. 

(c) V, 31—VI, 1. We now come to the most difficult of 
all the passages, and that on which the whole difficulty con- 
nected with Darius the Mede chiefly rests. Chapter v 
deals with the famous vision in the banquet-hall of 
Belshazzar, its interpretation by Daniel and the death of 
Belshazzar; it concludes with these words: (30) In that 
night Belshazzar the king was slain, (31) and Darius the 
Mede received the kingdom, being about three score and two 
years old.” The LXX has a totally different text: ‘“ And 
the interpretation came upon Baltasar the king, and the 
dominion was taken from the Chaldaeans and given to the 
Medes and Persians. And Artaxerxes of the Medes re- 
ceived the kingdom, and Darius full of days and honourable 
in age, and he set up,” &c. 

The LXX text of v. 30, has the more probable reading, 
because we should expect a reference to the fulfilment of the 
whole prophecy and not merely to the part which concerned 
Belshazzar, and these words form a fitting conclusion to the 
whole episode. With regard to the rest of the passage the 
LXX differs so much from the Aramaic that it is practically 
useless to attempt to recover the original. We may, however, 
remark that the variants prove that the present reading can- 
not be regarded as certain, and the reference to the age of 
Darius at his accession, which is singularly out of place 
here, proves that the Aramaic is corrupt. We can, however, 
arrive at a satisfactory explanation as to the origin of verse 
31. 

It must be borne in mind that the book of Daniel is not a 
regular history; it is rather a series of episodes, each associ- 
ated with the reign of a certain monarch. The book is 
divided into two sections, the first consisting of Chapters 
1-vi dealing with the life of Daniel at court and his power 
to interpret dreams and visions, the second dealing with the 
visions of Daniel himself. In the first section the kings 
mentioned are Nabuchodonosor (i-iv), Belshazzar (v) and 
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Darius (vi), in the second Belshazzar (1st year, vii, 3rd 
year, vill), and Cyrus (1st year, ix; 3rd year, x). It is clear, 
therefore, that the second section is not consecutive to the 
first but parallel, and within each section a strict chrono- 
logical order is followed. The vision of Chapters vii and 
vill which took place on the first and third years of Bel- 
shazzar, belong to a period prior to the events of Chapter v, 
which happened at the end of his reign, and similarly there 
is no reason why the events of Chapter vi should be taken 
as preceding the events of the second section. As I have 
pointed out already, the Darius of Chapter vi is monarch 
of the whole Persian empire, and not merely governor of 
Babylon, and most of the details given are of such an in- 
definite character that they might apply to any king; but 
there is one detail mentioned which is true of Darius 
Hystaspes alone and of no other. The regular organisation 
of the Persian empire into a number of satrapies is ex- 
pressly stated by Herodotus® to have been the work of 
Darius Hystaspes. Cyrus made very little change in the 
administration of the conquered provinces. In some cases 
Persian governors were appointed as in Sardis and Babylon, 
in others the native princes were left undisturbed; but all 
paid homage to the Great King and both governors and 
native princes were subject to him directly. Darius divided 
up the whole empire into a number*! of satrapies each com- 
prising a number of distinct states, but these states whether 
governed by Persians or the native princes depended directly 
on the satrap.5? This is the reorganisation that is referred 
to in Daniel vi. Thus we have an episode of the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes coming directly after one connected with 
the reign of Belshazzar, according to the scheme adopted by 
the writer of giving in chronological order first the in- 
cidents in the life of Daniel at the court, and then his 
visions. We can well imagine that a reader who did not 
understand this arrangement came to the conclusion that 
Darius was the immediate successor of Belshazzar ; knowing 

530 Herodotus iii, 89 ff. 

31 The number varied at different times. At first there were 23, at 
the end of the reign of Darius 31. Herodotus mentions only 20. It 
is probable that the latter was the number in the original text of Daniel, 
the change being due to the scribe’s well-known fondness for exaggerat- 
ing such numbers. The number 360, which is given by Josephus’ Ant., 
x, 11-4, is due to a misunderstanding of the text of Daniel. 

32 Cf. Maspers, Histoire Ancienne des peuples de l’orient, p. 704. 
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also that the kingdom was to be given to the Medes and 
Persians, and Cyrus being the Persian, he naturally con- 
cluded that this Darius was a Mede. Verse 31 was then 
inserted to mark the transition. Once Darius the Mede 
found his way into the text as successor of Belshazzar and 
predecessor of Cyrus it was natural that he should make his 
appearance again in Chapter ix because the previous vision 
belonged to the reign of Belshazzar, while the addition of 
the phrase ‘and in the reign of Cyrus the king’ (vi, 28) is 
due to the same cause. 

To sum up, the following are the conclusions to which 
we are led by a thorough and impartial examination of all 
the data: 

I. None of the theories hitherto proposed for the identi- 
fication of Darius the Mede with any actual ruler of 
Babylon satisfies the requirements of the book of Daniel 
and the extra-Biblical sources. 

II. The writer of the visions contained in Chapters ii, 
vii and vili is unaware of the existence of Darius the Mede. 

III. Both) the textual authorities and the immediate 
context in Chapter xi, 1, make it certain that the mention 
of Darius in this passage is a later addition. In the case of 
ix, 1, the variants point to textual corruption, and the con- 
text requires a reference to the first year of Cyrus. 

IV. In the original text the episode connected with 
Belshazzar was followed by one connected with Darius 
Hystaspes. A later reader thinking the latter was the 
immediate successor added verse 31 to mark the transition. 
The insertion of the name here led to the corruption of the 
text in all the other cases. 

Epwarp J. KISsANE. 








Notes 


As this is intended to be a period of reconstruction in 
Reconstruction everything, it is pertinent to inquire, What of theology ? 
in Has the war done no injury to its progress? There 
Theology. are few things that the World War has not impeded, 
and theology is not one of the exceptions. Inter- 
communion of thought was to a great evtent lost between the warring 
nations. Even scientific magazines could not freely cross the frontiers. 
Besides, the reviews themselves were often too absorbed by the topic 
of the war. They shared in the odium bellicum of the newspapers. 
How many untruths were told and how many prophets discredited can 
be left to the calculation of the recording angel. The atmosphere was 
not favourable to the dispassionate investigation of the truth, the 
supreme aim of theology. 
Another cause interfering with the publication of the theological truth 
was the rationing of paper. 


Theology was becoming a luxury, like 
motor-cars. 


Its study was scarcely regarded as an essential occupation. 
And if the war lasted much longer, there would be no further room for it 
even in paper. 

But the foregoing reasons do not explain the comparative decline of 
theology in the past decade. Another contributory cause besides the 
contusion of war was the extremist propaganda of Modernist theologians. 
We know how a few can abuse the legitimate libertas disputandi of the 
many and provoke stern measures of repression. Modernism, unlike 
other heresies, did not serve even as the occasion for the development 
of doctrine by Catholic-minded theologians. It was a 
negations in the entire field of theology. 
Rationalism. 


barren mass of 
For it resembled its parent, 
But it must be remembered that one of the occasions of 
Modernism was the hyper-conservative and intransigent attitude of 
some theologians who resembled the Bourbons and, while forgetting 
nothing, learned nothing from modern discoveries. There is a signi- 
ficance in the fact that side by side with the prohibition by the Index of 
a Modernist work was the condemnation of a book entitled, ‘ The 
Immaculate Conception of St. Joseph.’ Views like that of the latter 
work are responsible for the growth of many heresies. 


, Ix order to understand the present backward state of 
The Decline theology it is necessary to remember similar conditions 
. in the past. For theology is not exempt from a law 
of evolution and retrogression. Because it is to a 
large extent a human product, it is subject to periods of growth and decay. 
We often think of evolution and progress; we do not so often think of 
retrogression. Yet we can read this law of rise and decline in many 
things as well as in theology. But there is some solace in the fact that 
in spite of frequent lapses progress is on the whole achieved. It is like 
the ebb and flow of the tide; the waves recede only to return again at 
their appointed moment with greater force. And we may well hope that 
this will be the destiny of the noblest of all sciences. 


Theology. 
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Lest it may be thought that our reference to a law of evolution and 
retrogression in theology is without foundation appeal will be made to 
the facts. After the beginnings of scientific theology in the twelfth 
century it was not long until it reached its golden age in the great 
thirteenth century. Yet close on the heels of this century there followed 
a decline. The meridian glory of the age of Aquinas and Scotus was 
only too brief. Soon the twilight of Nominalism followed. Even the 


acute mind of Ockam and the original genius of Durandus could not 
rescue the age from decay. 


But there followed a period of progress in the sixteenth and first 
half of the seventeenth century. The occasion was the Protestant 
secession. Theologians once more set their house in order. Contro- 
versialists like Bellarmine, representatives of scholastic theology like 
Melchior Canus and Suarez and Vasquez, and founders of historical 
theology like Petavius and Thomassinus wrought the restoration and re- 
vived past glories. 

The remainder of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century saw the recurrence of decay. This period is most interesting 
as most closely resembling the present. Even the causes of the decline 
of theology are similar. They were the sterile heresy of Jansenism and 
the wars of revolution in France and other lands. Jansenism resembled 
Modernism, which ushered in the set-back for theology in our time. It 
was a heresy of the educated classes, including priests. And it poisoned 
the wells of devotion just as Modernism poisoned the wells of thought, 
by denying its powers of reaching God. : 


A Period FortTUNATELY there was again a period of revival in 
ries theological studies during the second half of the nine- 
of teenth century. Many causes contributed to their 

Revival. progress. There was a return to the real spirit of 


scholasticism, fostered by the Holy See. Just as St. Thomas made use 
of the best philosophy and science of his time, the Neo-Scholastic writers 
utilized modern advances in philosophy and the natural sciences. There 
is a statement attributed to Cardinal Mercier that is typical of the spirit 
of these workers—‘ A theologian should also be a man of science.’ 
Deeper researches in History, a keener Criticism, a new impetus given 
to psychological studies, were not without their powerful influence in 
theology. Review articles, monographs, encyclopedias multiplied new 
studies of the old problems. All that was needed was a fresh synthesis 
of the old and the new, the bringing together of the disjecta membra into 
a compact body of doctrine. Then Modernism and the disturbances of 
war interfered with the true progress of theology and brought on the 
comparative decline from which theology suffers at the present time. 


Bur slackness in theological research was removed in 


og. e920 the past and was followed sooner or later by a period 
Possibilities of 


, of progress. This gives us hope for the future of 
Theological theology. All true reforms must revive the best 
Development cjements of the past while taking cognizance of the 


demands of the present. Not only the letter but the 
spirit of St. Thomas, model of the schools, must be followed—of him, 
who, according to one of his biographers, introduced in his own day 
new articles, new arguments, and new solutions of old doubts. Too 
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often our manuals of theology are satisfied with aping previous manuals. 
Read a question in theology in a number of manuals, and you will find 
that they seldom add a single thought to the treatment that you have 
already found in one of them. It makes one feel that the common 
opinion can sometimes be reduced to the real opinion of some one theo- 


logian. 
If the manuals really tackled some of the burning questions of the 
day, there would be no lack of freshness about them. Is the social 


problem altogether solved by St. Thomas? Are the slums in accordance 
with the eternal principles of social justice? Is it against justice of 
some sort, no matter how you name it, for a rancher or a Lord to idly 
absorb 400 acres of land while others are left without any? Does the 
very fact that some have more of earth’s goods than they can legitimately 
use outrage not merely charity but justice, by interfering with the right 
of the poor to a decent living? These are some of the questions that 
the manuals might answer at greater length for our guidance. 

In other fields of theology what possibilities of developments there 
are if only the results of advancing science were utilised! In estimating 
sin account might be taken of the researches of medicine and crimi- 
nology. The influence of heredity in cases of kleptomania and other 
manias might be determined. In some eases it is more with sickness 
than with sin that the theologian and confessor have to deal. 


G. P. 


7 © 7 
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Tue passage in which the writer of Josue speaks of 
‘ A New the sun standing still has since the days of Galileo 
Interpretation of been the source of controversy. Galileo's contention 
Josue x, 12-14. that the sun and not the earth was the centre on 
which the planets revolved seemed to be in flagrant 
contradiction with the inspired word, and it seemed that if one accepted 
the conclusions of science one had to give up the inerrancy of the Bible. 
In the course of time matters adjusted themselves, and a reconciliation 
was effected by saying that the sacred writer spoke of the phenomenon 
as it appeared to the eye, and his statement does not commit him to 
any view as to its real nature, just as we speak of the rising and setting 
of the sun without implying that the sun moves round the earth. The 
whole difficulty would be removed if we could accept the new interpreta- 
tion of the passage proposed by Professor Wilson in the Princeton Theo- 
logical Review for January, 1918. Basing his translation on the mean- 
ing which the corresponding words have in Babylonian he arrives at 
the following result: ‘ Be eclipsed, O sun in Gibeon, and thou moon in 
the valley of Ajalon; . . . And the sun was eclipsed and the moon 
stayed. . . . And never was a day like to that before or since, in 
respect to Jehovah hearing the voice of a man.’ 

It will be seen that there is question here of a purely natural 
phenomenon, which is remarkable only in the fact that it takes place 
as if in response to the prayer of Josue. But though the writer supports 
his view with copious extracts from the Babylonian astronomical tablets, 
it can hardly be accepted as correct. In the first place, it is a false 
principle to base the meaning of a word in one language on the meaning 
which a word from the same root bears in a kindred language; and 

though the Bab. ‘ dimu’ may mean ‘ eclipse ’ it does not follow that 
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this is the meaning of the Heb. ‘dém.’ The precise meaning of the 
latter can be determined from Hebrew usage alone. Again the writer 
is not consistent, and though he translates * the moon stayed ’ in 13a, 
when he meets the same verb in 138 he translates ‘ the sun was eclipsed.’ 
We leave it to be imagined how an eclipse of the sun and the moon 
can be conceived as taking place at the same moment as is implied in 
his translation of v. 12. It would be a greater miracle than the sun 
standing still! 


Ir may be well to remark that St. Jerome in his trans- 

The Vulgate lation does not give the exact literal translation cf 
Translation. the Heb. text. As in many other cases, he makes the 
text say a little more than is to be found in the original, 

and the Vulgate in this passage is therefore an interpretation rather 
than a translation. Thus the words: Sol contra Gabaon ne movearis 
et Luna contra vallem Ajalon, emphasise too strongly a view which is 
not so clearly expressed in the original, which means rather, ‘ Sun cease 
on Gibeon.’ This is especially true of verse 14: non fuit postea tam 
longa dies, where the addition of the word ‘ longa ’ 


restricts too much 
the meaning of the text. 


Tue well-known Louvain professor Van Hoonacker is 
Van Hoonacker’s not satisfied with the traditional view as represented 
View. by the Vulgate (cf. Expositor, November, 1916, 
pp. 321, ff). He draws attention to the fact that 
in the passage in question there are two sections of totally different 
character; 128-13 being a quotation from an older book, entitled the 
Book of Jashar, while 138-14 is the comment of the writer of Josue. 
What then was the phenomenon described in this ancient poetic extract? 
Van H., finds the explanation in v. 11, where the Lord is said to have 
* cast down great stones from heaven upon them,’ and claims that this 
miraculous shower of hail is the phenomenon described in the poetic 
extract. He argues that the word ‘ dém,’ which has the generic sense 
of ‘ cease,’ refers here not to cessation from motion (cf. Vulg.) but to 
cessation from giving light, so that the passage should be translated, 
* Sun cease to shine over Gibeon, &c., . . . And the sun ceased 
to shine and the moon ceased . . .’ The quotation being a poetic 
one must be interpreted accordingly. The poet, looking back on the 
great victory achieved, and knowing that the miraculous shower of 
hail came in response to the prayer of Josue, in a forceful figure speaks 
of Josue commanding the sun and moon to cease to shine. The writer 
of Josue in his prose-comment on this extract states that this command 
was fulfilled, and in his description he naturally borrows the expressions 
used by the poem, and must be interpreted in the same way. ‘ And 
the sun ceased to shine and the moon ceased and hastened not to go 
down about a whole day.’ This last phrase is taken to mean that the 
darkness lasted about 24 hours, so that when the sun again appeared 
it was still in the same point of the heavens as if it had not set in the 
meantime. 


It is remarkable that Ecclus. xlvi, 5-6, which refers to the same 
incident, seems rather to favour the view of Van Hoonacker. It lays 
special emphasis on the fact that the response to the prayer of Josue 
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consisted in a miraculous shower of hail: ‘ He called upon the Most 
High Sovereign when the enemies assaulted him on every side, and the 
great and holy God heard him by hailstones of exceedingly great force, 
v. 6. More significant still, this verse is evide ntly to be taken as ex- 
planatory of a reference to the sun’s ‘ ceasing,’ which is found in the 
sa vious verse, and which is evidently borrowed from Josue x: ‘ Did 
not the sun stand (or cease) at his command?’ (Vulg., Was not the sun 
stopped in his anger?) Josue’s command and the ceasing of the sun 
ure parallel to, and are explained by Josue’s prayer, and the hailstones 
which came as an answer to his petition. 

This view, unlike that referred to above, has the advantage of being 
based on He bre Ww usage, and it does not seem to force unduly the mean- 
ing of the words. It is hardly necessary with Van H. to take the text 
as meaning that the darkness lasted for 24 hours. The darkness may 
have been of short pate se but the disappearance of the sun and its 
reappearance were, so to speak, a second setting and rising, so that 
‘the day was as “on This would suit the text of Eeclus., and it would 
seem to be demanded by the text of Josue, where we should probably 
a ate: ‘ Yet it hastened not to go down as on a completed day ‘"— 

, the disappearance of the sun was not its ordinary setting, but was 

in to another cause. E. J. K. 

Be eae 
A Christian AT a conve ntion of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of U.S.A. held in October A.D. 1910, a movement was 
set on foot to bring about a conference of representa- 
tives of all Christian Churches ‘ for the consideration 
of questions touching Faith and Order.’ The object was to secure a 
better understanding between the rival Christian sects, and prepare 
the way for a more or less complete reunion of Christendom eventually. 
Attempts have been frequently made on a smaller scale to remedy the 
disastrous effects of disunion, but no one had hitherto thought it prac- 
ticable to attempt anything in the nature of a General Council of repre- 
sentatives of all Christian parties. The suggestion, however, was well 
received throughout the world, and after a period of negotiation a Joint 
Commission was appointed to make arrangements for the holding of 
the Conference. The outbreak of war naturally upset all arrangements, 
and necessitated the postponement of the whole project. The Joint 
Commission, however, continued its labours, and published a number 
of booklets dealing with the necessity of the Conference, its objects, the 
method to be followed and the difficulties to be overcome. With the 
arrangements so far advanced, it should be possible to assemble the 
Conference soon after the declaration of peace. 


Peace 
Conference. 


Any movement tending to heal the dissensions, now 

Its existing between the different groups of Christians, 
Necessity. deserves our sympathy. Fraternal love and union 
are of the very essence of Christianity; while schism 

is the contradiction of Christ’s express wish and prayer—‘ That they 
may be one . . . that the world may believe that Thou has sent 
Me.’ Rival Churches must inevitably lead to the undermining of 





religious convictions, and to the falling away of many Christians into 
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indifferentism and infidelity. The same disintegrating intluences which 
have multiplied the sects have also sapped the taith of the multitudes, 
and allowed them to drift back into Paganism. The process has been 
going on for nearly four centuries, and the disastrous effects of disunion 
are becoming clearer year by year. The falling away began as a leak- 
age; it has now, if we may change the metaphor, assumed the propor- 
tions of a landslide. The history of the last four centuries has 
demonstrated that a number of sects cannot fill the place or do the 
work of Christ’s Church. 


Unity was never more essential than it is 
to-day. 


Never was the restraining hand of Christian charity more 
necessary than at the present moment, when Society is being shaken 
to its very foundations. Nor is the necessity confined to this or that 
nation ; it is almost universal: and to meet the need effectively nothing 
less than a Catholic Church will suffice. To gather together the forces 
of Christianity in one mystical body of Christ, and so present a united 
front to the enemy, is an urgent necessity of the present day; and every 
effort tending towards that end deserves our encouragement. 


How far the projected World Conference will tend 
Method to heal the malady of Schism remains to be seen. 
Prepared. That it will produce any important immediate 

development seems unlikely. The Conference is not 
It will have no controversial discussions, it will issue 
no doctrinal decisions or creeds, it will demand of its members no modi- 
fication of views or surrender of convictions. The duty of each repre- 
sentative will be to explain as simply and as clearly as he can his own 
position, and to try to understand thoroughly the position of every other 
representative, as explained by each in turn. The immediate object 
of the Conference will be to enable its members to learn at first-hand 
what are the religious convictions of others. Methods of Christian 
action are apparently to be discussed in the same manner. By these 
exchanges of views it is hoped that men brought together in the pursuit 
of a common ideal will find means of co-operating more closely than 
heretofore in many practical matters. In the domain of dogma, it is 
hoped that the exchange of beliefs will enable the parties to the Con- 
ference to see one another’s convictions in a new light, and to take a 
more impartial view of the same, especially in their own homes after- 
wards. The very method of conference therefore forbids us to expect 
any great immediate developments; but it marks a beginning at least, 
from which we may hope for more as time goes on. 


to be a Council. 


For our own part, we believe that the unity preached 


The by Christ and His Apostles can be secured and main- 
Ideal. tained by one means, and by one only, the bond of 


authority. Is there the slightest chance, considering 
human nature as it actually exists in the world, that the ‘ one faith ’ 
prescribed by St. Paul could be maintained otherwise? No society, 
from the State down to the working man’s club, ever existed or could 
exist as a unit for any considerable time without authority. The 
necessity for authority is infinitely greater in the case of an international 
society like Christianity. If there is to be one faith, there must also be 
one authority, which shall have the obedience of all, not only in matters 
of discipline, but also on questions of belief. Schism is the assertion 
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of self by the individual against that authority. As a member may be 
expelled from any ordinary society when he refuses to recognise its 
authority; so the schismatic may in similar circumstances be expelled 
from the Church of Christ. If, as frequently happens, he attempts to 
set up a rival organisation and a rival authority, that authority is null 
and void in the sight of God. There can never be in the world two or 
more rival Christian organisations, each truly participating in the 
authority of Christ, and enjoying the rights of membership of His mys- 
tical body. Only one authority, one jurisdiction is or can be valid. 
The ideal unity will be achieved when all Christians are united once 
more under that one lawful authority. 


Tue forces of disruption unloosed four years ago by 
The Social the Governments of Europe are proving much more 
Problem. difficult to control, than was originally intended by 
those who ventured to gamble with them. Democracy 
has lost faith in its betters, and is beginning to make the world safe 
for itself. The exploitation of the toiling masses was cruel and oppres- 
sive in time of peace; under war conditions it has reached the limit of 
endurance. The present Social System must either be mended or 
ended. Which is it to be? That is the question that is agitating every 
country in Europe to-day. It is more than a quarter of a century since 
Leo XIII warned the world of the dangers ahead, but his warning fell 
on deaf ears. The moral degeneracy of the age, the greed of competi- 
tion, the callousness of employers, the enormous wealth of the few, 
the utter poverty of the multitude, the changed relation between 
masters and men—all these, he pointed out, were symptoms of serious 
malady in the social organism. 


Tue Pope not only diagnosed the malady; he also 
Leo XIII’s prescribed the remedy. ‘The first essential to a 
Remedy. successful solution of the Social Problem is to under- 
stand how far human misery is due to the unchange- 
able decrees of Nature itself, and how far it is due to contingent causes. 
Perfect equality between men, he warns us, can never be attained. 
‘ People differ in capacity, skill, health, strength; and unequal fortune 
is a necessary result of unequal condition.” Furthermore, since God 
issued the decree ‘ Cursed be the earth in thy work,’ the consequences 
of sin are bitter and hard to bear, and they must accompany man so 
long as life lasts. But there are serious social evils that might be 
avoided ; and the true remedy for these is to be sought in the combined 
action of the Church, the State and the parties to the labour contract. 


Mew will labour in vain in the pursuit of social hap- 

The piness so long as they leave out of consideration the 
Church. Gospel of Christ. The Church shows how men, 
though unequal in condition, are equal in Redemption 

and Inheritance. She teaches them what is the aim of human life, and 
what is the purpose of wealth and property. From these she deduces 
the rights and the duties of both the rich and the poor; and she calls 
on all classes to unite in friendship and love as children of God. Bare 
justice, without the spirit of Christian charity, will never heal the 
dangerous hostility that exists between class and class. 
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1'HE first society is not the State but the family. All 


The social action by the State must be governed by that 
State. consideration. Both the individual and the tamily 


have by nature certain fundamental rights which may 
neither be abolished nor usurped by any Government. ‘The duty of the 
State is to protect these rights, and to promote the welfare and comfort 
of all its citizens, without intruding unnecessarily on the private affairs 
of any. To this end the State must maintain order, respect the sanctity 
of family life, and while safeguarding: private property on the one hand, 
secure fair conditions of life, labour and remuneration for the workers 
on the other. When any mischief threatens the general interest, or the 
legitimate interest of any class, it is the right and duty of the State to 
interfere and deal with it. 


Leo XII’s 8 principle of private property is sound ethically 
Programme and economically. But though property may be appro- 
in Detail priated and owned by individuals, still all are depen- 
. dent on it for their sustenance. Consequently, the 
wealthy may not use their wealth except in accordance with the natural 
and divine laws. Those who have not property themselves must earn 
their bread by labouring for another; and the parties to this labour con- 
tract must observe the law of justice in their dealings with one another. 
On the workman falls the duty of honest and peaceable labour; on the 
employer the duty of paying such remuneration as will enable the work- 
man and his family to live in frugal comfort. Again, the workman 
must abstain from injuring the person or property of his employer. The 
latter in turn must treat his employees as fellow-men, taking account 
not only of their physical powers, but also of their spiritual and mental 
interests. It is the duty of the State to see that these duties are 
honestly fulfilled. It must on the one hand safeguard private property, 
and obviate the danger of violence and strikes by timely remedial legis- 
lation. It must on the other hand safeguard the worker, by preserving 
him from ‘ sweating ’ and exploitation, by securing him reasonable hours 
of labour and reasonable opportunities for religious duties and for phy- 
sical and mental recreation and development. It is the duty of the 
State in particular to supervise the working of mills and factories, and 
to ensure that the conditions of labour prevailing therein are compatible 
with the strength, the sex and the morality of the workers. 


One is not surprised that the Pope, having devised a 
Co-operation programme so eminently practical, should also have 


of devised practical means for carrying it out. He 
Employers wished to obviate as far as possible the necessity of 
and frequent intervention by the State. He therefore 


Employed. endeavoured to unite employers and working- 
men in the bond of Christian charity. He er- 

couraged the formation of associations in which workers and employers 
would be brought ‘together on friendly terms, and where they could 
discuss and harmonise their divergent interests in a spirit of charity, 
before the heat of passion arose to blind either party to the claims of 
the other. He appealed to the bishops and clergy to bestow on such 
associations their good-will and support, in the hope that by keeping 
the law of the Gospel before the eyes of all, they would infuse a spirit 
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of equity into the mutual relations between employers and employed. 
How much misery might have been saved to mankind during the last 
quarter of a century if even the Catholic nations had faithfully followed 
the advice of the ‘ People’s Pope’! Will they hearken to his words 
even now ; or will they continue to pursue a will-o’-the-wisp, which must 
inevitably lead to greater disappointment and misery? 


Tue formation, since our last issue, of an Irish Labour 
The Irish Party and the adoption of a Constitution brings home 
Labour Party to our own doors in a more acute form the question 
of Capital and Labour. Here, we think, is an oppor- 
tunity for Irish Catholics, lay and clerical, employer and employed, to 
join hands from the start on the lines mapped out by Leo NIII, and 
save the Irish Labour movement from being carried away on wrong 
lines by forces hostile to the Church. If, as may happen, our workmen 
through insufficient knowledge of Moral Theology or Canon Law should 
put forward aims that seem to conflict with the teaching of the en- 
cyclical “ Rerum Novarum,’ we think it would be also quite against the 
spirit of that famous letter for those who know better to assume a purely 
negative attitude, and merely shout ‘ Socialist * and ‘ Bolshevik.” Our 
Catholic workers are willing to be instructed and put on the right lines. 
During the last few months they have on various occasions shown a 
self-restraint and a conciliatory attitude that would have done credit to 
any of our political parties. There is every indication that, if they are 
approached by their spiritual guides in the spirit recommended by 
Leo XIII, they will prove reasonable and willing to co-operate. 


W. M. 
7 2 e 
“° ° °° 


THovGnu the battle-flags are furled and peace is sure 


The to come, the English Press is still suffering from its 
English dose of anti-Irish and anti-Catholic virus. From the 
Press. speeches of the politicians, too, it is plain that they 


still feel sore that one small nation at least was able to assert its rights. 
There is little use in appealing to these men. The Irish case has been 
stated often in the past few months: but the statements, even in the 
mutilated form in which they emerged from the Censor’s office, were 
refused publication in the only organs that could reach and mould the 
public opinion of England and the world. Cardinal Mercier is acclaimed, 
and justly so, as the prophet of principle and liberty : the war-pronounce- 
ments of the French and American prelates are welcomed and ap- 
plauded : two small Catholic peoples, the Belgians and the Czechs, stand 
in the forefront of the Allies’ protégés: the Catholic allies took the 
leading part in the overthrow of Protestant Prussianism, and a Catholic 
Commander-in-Chief taught them how to do it. But all that counts 
for nothing. The Catholic clergy are the enemy, partly because rooted 
prejudice says so, still more because the Irish bishops and the Irish 
priests took their stand on the side of justice. The English people are 
enthusiastic now for the overthrow of minority domination on the Con- 
tinent : they deserve every credit for it: we only submit that a principle 
true on the Continent, is true in Ireland as well. But, when one’s 
glasses are focussed on Jupiter, they will give a blurred view of objects 
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nearer home. The official Reports from the Continent are carefully 
scanned: the Reports from Ireland—say that of the Irish Convention— 
are printed and forgotten. Yet that same Report would have conveyed 
many a lesson. It would disclose a system of Prussianism flourishing 
in this small land. It would show that, when the Chairman, in an 
effort to secure the unity that might have ended the troubles of centuries 
and brought peace to the country, formulated a list of queries (p. 64-5) 
to which all parties were expected to respond to the best of their ability, 
the majority gave detailed, reasoned and moderate replies on every 
point (pp. 65-8), while the smail minority—the so-called * practical,’ 
* hard-headed,’ * business ’ men; the men without whose consent, un- 
fortunately, there could be no *‘ substantial’ agreement—showed their 
utter incapacity for dealing with the situation, or perhaps their contempt 
for the whole proceedings, by contining themselves to a few general state- 
ments that would sound very strange if applied to the Dominions, and 
that had been amply refuted already by the evidence before the Con- 
vention (pp. 68-9). And so it came to be announced that unity was 
impossible, and that the case of Ireland must wait. And the Prussian 
principle of minority domination, defeated elsewhere, scored another 
triumph among us. 


, But we doubt whether the Report, even if English- 
St Irish men read it, would produce much of an impression. 
atements 


, In these pages we tried once (July, 1917, pp. 265-74) to 
Disregarded. state the case in as moderate a fashion as we could. 
Our experience was not encouraging. Even from such organs as The 
Guardian, that generally view matters very justly and are prepared to 
follow the light of principle, we could get no reply on the question at 
issue—only a general reminder that we said nothing of the ‘ allied war- 
aims.” We did not, we admit; and for two very good reasons, 1°, 
because we were not sure what they were, and we were talking only cf 
certainties, 2°, because the alleged aims certainly were not being applied 
in Ireland. The professed aims were magnificent; had she any certainty 
about them, Ireland would have sent every available man to fight for 
them on any field: but we might be excused for wondering whether, if 
not applied here, they were ever really intended to be applied anywhere 
else. And, even though they represented the true purposes of those 
who put them forward, what had all that to do with the question? We 
think we proved that the contemplated measures were unjust. Has 
The Guardian, or other organs like it, become a pervert to the principle 
they and we denounce—that * the end justifies the means ’ ? 


Nor all the English journals, we are glad to see, take 

Notable this bitter anti-Irish attitude. Some of the Catholic 

Exceptions, publications at least have a clean record. As an illus- 

tration of the saner and more Christian method, we 

may give a quotation from The Month (November, 1918, p. 392). The 

editor finds in The Times’ History and Encyclopedia of the War the fol- 
lowing insulting and bigoted outburst : 


This result [political unrest] it was deliberately sought to produce [im 
Portugal]. England has long been faced with the same thing in Treland. 
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As there the root has been the same. No element has been so important 
in thus dividing and weakening the nation in face of the common enemy 
as the Roman Catholic clergy. 


His comment is: 


As always with writers of this stamp the wickedness of the animal con- 
sists in its defending itself, and others more helpless than itself. against 
attack. If the clergy would only not stand up for liberty, would only not 
protest against untair legislation, would only submit to oppression and 
spoliation and enslavement without trying to cast off the yoke—would 
only, in a word, be false to their commission and take sides with the world, 
then our anti-clericals would perhaps be content, for then the devil would 
have his own way on God’s earth, then the Church would become a de- 
partment of State, and Caesarism, whether Republican or Monarchical, 
would rule trimmphant. On behalf both of the Irish and the Portuguese 
clergy we give the lie direct to this wicked calumny, set forth with such 
unblushing assurance in a responsible publication, without shadow of proof 
or justification. From this sample of Times history Catholics will know 
ae pomner of trust can be placed in its record when dealing with the 
Church. 


Wuar surprises us most in all this matter is the com- 
Theory and placency with which the bellicose British journalist 
Practice. denounces the * German’ principle that * Might is 
Right.’ To a limited extent that denunciation is justi- 
fied. A North-Eastern Prussian minority dominated the country and con- 
taminated the whole Governmental system—much as another Prussian 
North-Eastern minority dominates us here, and would, no doubt, if we 
went to war as a nation, earn for us the hatred and contempt of all 
civilized nations. But that is not our point. Denunciation of others 
implies that one’s self is immune. In England, then, we may gather, 
* Might " must be governed by * Right.’ Now, in spite of many indica- 
tions to the contrary, England may still claim to be, on the whole, a 
Christian country. The * Right,’ therefore, that is to govern must, we 
take it, be * Christian Right.’ But of that ‘ Right ’ the Christian 
Churches of the country are the custodians, and the rulers of those 
Churches the chief authoritative exponents. The Englishman, there- 
fore, should—unlike the German who followed the opposite course and 
ended in disaster—welcome the pronouncements of these men in every 
department in which the public policy is liable to run counter to the 
moral law. But does he? The events of the last few months supply 
the answer. If the clergy venture out of their sacristies, if they pre- 
sume to express an opinion on measures in which ‘ Right ’ is concerned 
as well as * Might,’ if they dare to suggest that an ultra-Prussian 
measure is ‘oppressive and inhuman,’ then * Might” appears with a 
vengeance, and every device of press, platform and military terrorism 
is employed to blacken their character and stun «hem into silence and 
surrender. 


Ix the September number of The Ecclesiastical 

Father Review we note a beautifully-worded tribute to the 
Lehmkuh!, memory of Fr. Augustine Lehmkuhl, $.J. (1834-1916 

by one who evidently knew him well and appreciated 

his many gifts of mind and heart. He lived such a retired existence 
that. of the thousands who knew him by name and in his writings, ver: 
iew knew the facte of his life. He was born in agen in Westphal’: 
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in 1834, entered the Jesuit Order in 1853, and was ordained in 1862. 
For a year he taught Sacred Scripture, for the next four Dogmatic 
Theology, and then for a brief period did work on the Mission. His 
professorship of Moral Theology began only in 1870 at Maria Laach, and 
there he remained till the Kultur Kampf drove him from Germany in 
1872. He took refuge at Ditton Hall, Lancashire, England, and con- 
tinued his professional work till lung trouble caused his removal to 
Holland in 1880. He then had leisure to devote himself to his literary 
work: the first edition of his Theologia Moralis appeared in 1883: and 
its history, whatever about his, is known to every student of the subject 
since. 

The account given of his life in Holland, of the many works he wrote 
(not by any means confined to his favourite subject), of his anxiety to 
help all in difficulties, and of his humble bearing and unaffected piety, 
will be read with interest by the priests who knew him so well and yet 
so little. His last months were devoted to a revision of his works in 
harmony with the new legislation. To the Catholic world it will always 
be a matter of regret that he was not spared long enough to leave us this 
last legacy. 

M. J. O’'D. 
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The Great Fraud of Ulster. By T. M. Hearty, K.C. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son, 50 Up. O'Connell Street. Pp. 192. Price 2s. 6d. 
Tue reader must not take away the hasty impression that Mr. Healy 
is dealing with a political subject. It is an historical study which 
already appeared in larger and more legal form under the title ‘ Stolen 
Waters.’ Of course the result of most historical studies can influence 
eur politics, and the author hopes that this one will strengthen the 
opposition to the partition of Ireland. The work throws a brilliant 
search-light on past English administration of Ulster. ‘ Wiseacres 
advise the losers and the wronged,’ says Mr. Healy, to ‘ forget the past.’ 
No people have more need to remember it. That the past has no bear- 
ing on the present, and that ‘ brooding ’ on it is ill for soul and body, is 
a conceit of despotism. Other races are taught at their mother’s knee 
that their welfare has been influenced, hindered, or promoted by the 
tyranny, or the heroism, the crimes or the virtues, of vanished men. 
Every presentation of Irish records is rated by the ruling caste as dis- 
torted or perverse unless oppression is garbed in justification and 
rapacity garnished with slanders on its prey. The cant of conquest 
always seeks to make the invaders paladins of virtue, and their victims 

brutish monsters.’ 

The work is mainly concerned with the Lough Neagh fisheries, with 
what the author calls ‘ the rape of the Lough.’ But there are interest- 
ing side-lights on other parts of Ireland. The reader will obtain a vivid 
account of how many Ulster land-owners and water-owners came by 
ill-gotten goods. The author lays bare a mass of fraud and corruption 
that it would be difficult to parallel in the ‘history of the exploitation of 
any other country. English jand-sharks were glutted with the stolen 
property of the Irish peasantry and tried to manufacture legal titles for 
their estates. Sir William Butler said that the history of Ireland since 
the attempted conquest is summed up in the one word, Confiscation ; 
Mr. Healy’s work will supply a commentary on that saying. 

‘The perfume of legality now sweetens the memory of the deeds 
of John Wakeman, Thomas Irelands, James Hamilton, Auditor Ware, 
Arthur Bassett, Arthur Chichester, Henry Cromwell, John Clotworthy, 
and Lord Donegall. Ermined innocence has arised to bless their works. 
Spirits of grace garland their graves with wreaths of equity. In other 
words, the children of the clansmen, whose rights Brehon justice guarded 
fer a thousand years, have fallen among thieves. When another 
national possession, the Curragh of Kildare, was subtracted from the 
people, the excuse of State policy was advanced, and Statute was ob- 
tained. Guile and wile sufficed to take in Lough Neagh. Public play- 
grounds are rare.’ 

The author gives in the Appendix a useful collection of quotations 
from the original documents. We reproduce this gem. ‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth was also seised of all fishings of salmon, eels, and other fishes on 
Lough Eaugh towards Claneboy, and old eel wears on the river Bann 
near Castle (Toome) and of a free fishing of eels, salmon, and other fish 
in the same river; worth yearly 13s. 4d.’ 

Mr. Healy’s success in historical research tempts one to hope that 
he will continue his literary labours. He would be able to give us 
interesting and breezy memoirs of his own day. His busy public life 
made the production of this work as difficult as it is creditable. Here 
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and there the abundance of facts makes it somewhat stodgy. But this 
is more than counterbalanced by the touch of Mr. Healy’s originality 
and genius. Unexpected comparisons and turns of thought are fre- 
quent. They impart brilliancy even to an occasional mass of legal lore. 

It does credit to Mr. Healy's humour that he gives the condemnation 
of such a paper as The Times as his justification. The reviewer of this 
journal characterises the work as ‘ Sophistries, insinuations, mere 


rhetoric, and all kinds of irrelevancies. . . . Prejudice and ignor- 
ance are invited to pronounce judgment on what has already been 
determined by the highest judicial authority. . . . But no mere 


list of mistakes could correct the false impressions conveyed by in- 
nuendo, assumption, and special pleading. It is simpler to regard the 
whole book as one vast erratum.’ 

Perhaps we may find the author’s reply in the words of his preface. 
* To-day in warring Europe the despoilers of prostrate nations doubtless 
have all the printing presses and all the hired authors going full blast 
in their favour. Three hundred years hence such output will still not 
be without its effect. In the dark ages of Ireland Chichester was almost 
canonised, and his co-rogue, Sir John Davies, left in a state of minor 
beatification, on their own certificates of self-praise. This sketch 
attempts, on other evidence, to do justice to their memories and their 
works.’ G. Pierse. 


The New Canon Law. A Commentary and Summary of the New Code of 
Canon Law. By Rev. Sranistaus Woyrwop, O.F.M. With a 
Preface by Ricut Rev. Mer. Paiuie Bernarpini, J.U.D. New 
York: Joseph P. Wagner. London: B. Herder. 1918. Pp. 
xiv+422. Price 16s. net. 


To be just in our criticisms of a ‘ Commentary,’ we should know exactly 
what the author proposes to give us. We may fee! disappointed that 
his purpose is not more ambitious, or that he intends to pass lightly over 
the very matters in which we are particularly interested. But if, after 
all, he gives us what he promises, we have no right to complain. So, 
in justice to Father Woywod, and to discourage our readers from enter- 
taining hopes which the announced publication of the book may have 
aroused but to which the author himself gives no sanction. we mav 
record his aims as expressed by Dr. Bernardini (p. iv): 

The author now gives to the public a Summary and Commentary of the 
whole Code. As the present volume is published mainly with the view of 
the needs of the clergy engaged in the care of souls, the bulk of the book 
has been kept as compact as possible: wherefore in such places only where 
explanation and comment seemed nece:sary they have been given, and 
in as brief a form as possible. Chapters which are not needed by every 
priest have been mentioned only with few words and en passant, as it were. 
The fourth and fifth books have been summed up very briefly, giving the 
most important points of legislation contained therein. A very complete 
Index will make it easy to find any desired point of law. 


The author makes it perfectly clear that Dr. Bernardini has stated 
the position correctly. Two or three pages further on, he himself tells 
us: 

The purpose of our present volume on the new Code is, mainly, to 
give the clergy engaged in parish work in a handy volume all that 
which is of practical importance for them in their daily life, in_ the 
exercise of their sacred duties that must be guided by the laws of our Hol 
Mother Church. Prolonged‘ discussion and lengthy comparison wit 
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former law, such as might appeal to the student who has no other duties 
but his studies to attend to, are avoided in this volume. Such discus- 
sion and comparison will find proper place in a complete and thorough 
Commentary on the Code which the author has under consideration for 
future publication. 

Our readers will, therefore, be under no misapprehension. The 
present work is not, and was never intended to be, a ‘complete and 
thorough commentary *: will, therefore, not give them in regard to the 
new legislation, what the ‘commentaries’ of their student days gave them 
in regard to the old. Im making that candid avowal the author puts 
himself on a different level from some others who have written on the 
subject, and secures immunity from the strictures their works will 
naturally provoke. 

Within the limits prescribed, he has done his work fairly well. The 
2414 Canons of the Code have been compressed into some 1600 sections 
nearly as brief as the Canons themselves. The work on the whole is a 
mere translation or paraphrase: and, as might be expected from the 
statements just made, whole sections of the Code are passed over with 
no mention at all, or only the slightest. For one who wants to get a 
general idea of the contents of the Code, without being under the neces- 
sity of translating anything for himself, the book will undoubtedly be 
useful. And in some few sections—say that on particular ecclesiastical 
punishments, in which the author goes to more trouble than usual, and 
arranges the relevant Canons of the fifth book in an order that appears 
to us more satisfactory than that of the Code itself—the work will give 
valuable help even to those who are prepared to make considerable 
efforts on their own part. 

But, making due allowance for all that, we doubt whether Father 
Woywod quite realizes his purpose of * giving the clergy all that which 
is of practical importance for them in their daily life.’ The Code itself 
does not: and the book is really only an abridgement of the Code—in 
the sub-title, “Commentary and Summary,’ the emphasis certainly 
falls on ‘ Summary,’ and not on ‘Commentary.’ It would be impos- 
sible for us to indicate fully how that statement is justified by the 
contents of the book. We should have to go over the 2414 canons and 
add one more to the list of ‘ commentaries.’ 

But we may give a few illustrations. They are taken almost at 
random: hundreds of other selections would show the same. Canon 26, 
for instance, is paraphrased in this fashion: ‘Only those communities 
(dioceses, Religious Orders, &c.) that are capable of (receiving) laws, 
that is to say, governed by laws, can introduce customs that have the 
force of law *: and that is all that is said about it. Now the only 
“commentary ’ here is found’ in the words in brackets, which any 
reader would have supplied for himself, and in the phrase 
* governed by laws,’ which is certainly not illuminating. Canon 138 
is paraphrased in a sentence about the same length as itself: and 
* venatio clamorosa ’ is given as ‘ hunting that is done with much dis- 
play and publicity’: ‘ comment’ of that kind is obviously incorrect, 
and certainly gives our clerics in this country something far short of 
‘all that which is of practical importance.’ In paragraph 575, 
canon 732 is made to state that in certain cases Sacraments may be 
repeated: what it states is that they must. Canon 834, which gives 
the rules about the time within which Masses must be said, is cited 
almost verbatim: and, though there is many a point of ‘ practical im- 
portance ’ connected with it, nothing is given in explanation except 2 
reference to Mass said for a successful examination. Canon 1060 
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{about mixed marriages) is merely translated. But even that is done 
incorrectly: the ‘member of an heretical sect ’ reappears as a mere 
‘ heretic,’ and the results in practice would be mistakes of very ‘ prac- 
tical importance.’ The question of ‘ multiple consanguinity * is passed 
over with a mere translation: nothing is said as to how far the new 
legislation will affect the ‘ practical ’ conclusions of our ‘ daily life.’ 
Canon 1108 is given as stating that the Bishop ‘ may permit marriage ' 
in the closed periods: what is really said is that marriage is allowable, 
with or without the Bishop’s permission, but that the latter may permit 
the nuptial blessing. If a priest postponed the marriage until the 
Bishop gave permission, he would find he had made a mistake of some 
* practical * consequence. 

While we congratulate Father Woywod in a general way on his work, 
we think that omissions and mistakes of the kind we have mentioned 
affect more than ‘ the student who has no other duties but his studies 
to attend to.’ They all belong to the ‘ practical” sphere for which 
Father Woywod, very naturally and laudably, is anxious to provide. 
It would be well to bring the book into closer touch with life before a 
second edition is issued. 

The printers have done their work admirably —M. J. O’Donne.u. 


Vincent De Paul Booklets. No. 14 to 19, Threepence each, No. 22 Six- 
pence. Society of St. Vincent De Paul. Central Office, Bank 
Street, Belfast. 

We heartily recommend these little booklets not only to members of the 
Society, but also to the public at large. The social upheaval on the 
Continent has awakened the public consciousness to the gravity of the 
Social Problem in our own country. To put the case forcibly and clearly 
before the public is urgently necessary if a timely solution is to be found; 
to present it from the Catholic point of view is equally necessary, if the 
solution is to be in accordance with Catholic principles. The booklets 
before us should prove exceedingly useful in educating the public in both 
those respects. 

In No. 14, Father O'Kane, in an article of 60 pages, expounds the 
Catholic doctrine on the nature and rights of property. according to the 
principles laid down by St. Thomas Aquinas and Pope Leo XIII. Every 
important aspect of the question is touched on—the nature of pyoperty, 
its basis, its rights, its obligations, its limitations, and the question of 
private property versus Socialism. This little booklet is such as will 
give the Catholic layman, and particularly the Catholic labourer an 
intelligent grasp of the Church’s doctrine on the matters in dispute 
between Capital and Labour. It should also contribute a useful anti- 
dote to the revolutionary ideas that. are filtering into this country from 
the Continent. Its appearance at the present juncture is particularly 
opportune, in view of the establishment of an Irish Labour Party a few 
weeks ago. 

No. 19 is a plea for ‘ Child’s Rights.’ The writer, Mr. Kerr, deals 
with the causes that contribute to the abnormal mortality among the 
children of the poor, and points out the érying need for Catholic social 
action. The Dublin Press has again and again called the attention of 
the public to this appalling waste of child-life, yet little improvement 
has been effected. It is to be hoped that the ravages of the war have 
changed the valuation to be placed on child-life in the future, and that 
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consequently the problem dealt with by Mr. Kerr will receive the im- 
mediate and serious consideration it deserves. 

No. 22 is a very practical little brochure by the same author on 
* Woman and the Franchise." The writer does not appear to have much 
respect for professional politicians, for he quotes with evident gusto the 
dictum of Dr. Johnson that ‘ Politics is the last refuge of a scoundrel.’ 
It is not surprising to hear that he hopes women will never take to 
politics. This does not mean however that women should take no part 
in public life, or that they should not sit in Parliament. But he would 
have them rally round a flag of their own, and refuse to be dragged at 
the tail of any of the ordinary political parties. Social reform is women's 
proper sphere in public life. There are social problems, the writer con- 
tends, such as child-welfare, with which women alone are thoroughly 
competent to deal. There are questions such as women’s wages on 
which they shall] have to fight for justice for their sex. There are social 
problems in the solution of which a Government of men can ill afford 
to dispense with the advice and co-operation of women. Such, for 
instance, are ‘ Education, the care of young workers, the protection of 
young girls, municipal dairies, pure food, sanitary housing, the pro- 
tection of public health, the safeguarding of young workers in mills and 
factories, the abolition of *‘ sweating,’’ and a host of other important 
matters." Some attention has been given to these questions already, 
but as the writer points out, it is a one-sided, ‘ one-eyed attention—the 
man’s eye. It takes the second eye, the woman's eye, to see the ques- 
tion rightly and completely.” Organisation is necessary to realise these 
immense possibilities. Already a Catholic Women’s League has been 
formed in England to attend to the problems already mentioned. We 
have abundant material in this country from which to organise a similar 
league. All that is necessary is organisation and a women’s programme 
consisting of an intelligent scheme of social reform. The adoption of a 
common programme need not create any great difficulty. ‘ Our present 
Holy Father has promulgated ‘‘ Regulations for Social Action.’’ If 
women observe these Regulations they cannot go astray.” We would 
like to see this excellent little booklet in the hands of every woman 
voter. 

The remaining booklets deal with the Study of Sociology, the Poor 
Law and Mother’s Pensions; and contain many useful suggestions on 
these important subjects. W. Moran. 


To the Heart of the Child. By Josepatyne Van Dyke Browwnson. 
The Encyclopedia Press, 23 East 41st Street, New York. 
Pp. 200 and 40 Illustrations. Price 1 dollar, boards; 1 dollar 25 
cents cloth, postpaid. 


Tus is a book to keep. Rarely enough does such a one come to a re- 
viewer. A thing that strikes one about the present volume is that it 
almost entirely disarms criticism. It is part of its charm. The reason 
may be that it is intended for children primarily; it is adapted to their 
mind and partakes of their winning frankness and simplicity. Of course 
it is meant that the matter is for children; the book itself is chiefly 
intended for all who teach catechism at home or in school, for the school- 
mistress as well as for that influential teacher, the mother. But it will 
interest a far wider circle of readers; it will offer a solution of a problem 
that has vexed all educators—how to make instruction for the young so 
simple and interesting that it will appeal not only to their minds but to 
their imaginations and their hearts. 

And this very effart to address oneself to the mind and heart of the 
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child brings its own reward. It imparts to style its chief charm, sim- 
plicity. One has to leave the school of Johnson for the school of Gold- 
smith. It has not always been done by teachers. Catechisms of note 
have defined mysteries as revealed truths which we cannot comprehend 
—the definition itself is an illustration of a mystery, for the child-mind 
at all events. These catechisms were full of learning, Sums of Theology 
in their own way, but it was extremely difficult for them to avoid the 
Latinisms suggested by the schools and to take a refreshing bath in the 
purest Anglo-Saxon. The result was that unbelievers sometimes mis- 
understood the Catholic teaching; they raised the difficulty: ‘ If we 
cannot understand mysteries, what is the use of addressing them to our 
minds.’ The present book defines a mystery quite simply as a truth 
which we cannot fully understand. Thus explained Catholic doctrines 
no more afford a stumbling-block than does Nature. We understand 
part of them, though not all. But is it not the same with the mystery 
of oneself? You are a mystery not only to others, but to yourself; a 
single one of your faculties, memory, has baffled the keenly analytic pen 
of a great genius, Augustine. 

Another result of this attempt to reach the child-mind is 
originality. It is a fresh and suggestive treatment of the old doctrines. 
One simply has to think out for oneself illustrations adapted to the 
particular class. Yet the comparisons, in the present case at any rate, 
are never unworthy; there is no slang, but classical English employed 
in their presentation. 

Whoever utilizes this book, will not be tied down to these lessons to 
the exclusion of others. It suggests the method to be followed in other 
subjects that have to be treated. One can give in one’s own way the 
different lessons, but it should be one’s own best way. Following the 
writer's lead the intelligent teacher can make them simple almost as a 
story. 

In order to assist the child’s imagination and arouse attention and 
interest various drawings are included in the text. These again are like 
the rest of the book; they have the merit of the best teaching—they are 
suggestive. Do not expect to find stereotyped drawings or pictures. 
Nothing here is stereotyped in the bad and popular sense. The illustra- 
tions are not altogether filled in; just as good teaching does not do every- 
thing, but leaves and suggests something to be done by the pupil. The 
drawings are meant to be copied on a blackboard which, the writer 
insists, must be employed in religious as well-as secular instruction. 

Having referred to some general characteristics of the work, it may 
be of interest to speak of the subjects treated. It begins with the diffi- 
cult subject of the existence of God and creation. Only words used by 
children are employed to give a knowledge of a subject that taxes the 
efforts of St. Thomas in the treatise De Deo Creante. The small words, 
instead of being a hindrance, are a help. Indeed the simple word is 
characteristic of St. Thomas as of Shakespeare. It is only the Malvolios 
and the second-rate philosophers like Herbert Spencer that are the 
patrons of polysyllabic language. To take an instance of the simplicity 
of the instruction under review, this is how the Principle of Causality 
stoops to the level of little children: ‘ Nothing can start unless it. is 
started by something else.’ Again the four objects of Sacrifice are said 
to be, (1) to honour God, (2) to thank God, (3) to make up to God for 
sin, (4) to ask God’s help. They generally masquerade under the follow- 
ing disguises, adoration, thanksgiving, satisfaction, and impetration. 

After dealing with the creation the writer passes on to Bible History. 
The Old and the New Testaments are made to yield up their stories, so 
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suited to the minds of children. The Last Things are vividly described. 
Sin, Grace, the Sacraments, the Church, are explained. In enumerat- 
ing sins is it not a mistake to suggest that the deliberate omission of 
morming prayer even once is a sin? The author seems to have been led 
into this suggestion by certain prayer books which are too generous in 
manufacturing sins. 

Lest the reader may believe that the reviewer is unsupported in his 
wish for the propagation of this little book it may be well to quote the 
words of Father Wynne, 8.J., who did so much for the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia. * Like all other things properly written for the sake of the 
children, these pages will be read eagerly, over and over again, by adults. 
We recommend them to the legion of those who are instructing others 
unto justice. There will be no dulness in the classes which hear these 
lessons, whether in a regular Sunday-school, in week-day parish school, 
or groups got together after school, or the school in the home. ‘ 
(These lessons) make the teacher think and the pupil imagine. In this 
way the teacher and child communicate with one another. The teacher 
reaches the heart of the child.’ 

When everything is said, it may be well to remember also the words 
that made such an appeal to Newman, cor ad cor loquitur. It is some- 
thing more than the teacher’s mind that must be prepared to reach the 
heart of a child. Only a pure child-like heart can reach the pure heart 
of a child. Such was recommended as a disposition by the Greatest 
and most suggestive of all teachers; and we know the response made by 
little children to Him. G. Prerse. 


The ** Summa Theologica’’ of St. Thomas Aquinas: Part Il. (Second 
Part). Literally translated by the Fathers of the English Dominican 
Province. Second number (QQ. XLVII.-LXXIX.). R. & T. Wash- 
bourne, Ltd., Paternoster Row, London: and at Manchester, Bir- 
mingham and Glasgow: Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago. 1918. Pp. 350. Price 7s. net. 


Tue work of the Dominican Fathers is nearing its conclusion. Of the 
seventeen volumes which were to give us a translation of the ‘ Summa ” 
and Supplement, eleven are ready, one in the Press, and five in 
course of preparation. The stage of development in each case bears, 
however, no relation to the position in the series. The very first number, 
for example, is only in the Press, the fifteenth is already available. 

With a book of a series of this kind it is hard for a reviewer to know 
how to deal. If he discusses the subject-matter, as he would do in other 
eases, he is reviewing an old-time book well-known already, not the 
present work of the translators. And when there is a question of a later 
number of the series—several of the earlier in the present instance have 
been already sent to this Review, and noticed in these columns—his 
difficulty is increased: if the translators maintain their earlier standard, 
his remarks are only a repetition of former statements. 

Each separate number of this series, however, is worthy of very 
special notice, and we gladly give it: the work is deserving of the 
best support we can accord it. It gives us in convenient form the 
thought of the greatest theologian of the Church—only modified when 
moderate scientific developments have shown that the views he ex- 
pressed once are not the views he would express to-day. Whatever 
objections priests may have had in the past to consulting St. Thomas's 
work in the original, the labours of his zealous followers leave us little 
excuse now for failing to carry out the Pope’s wishes in regard to pro- 
pagating the great Doctor’s teaching. 
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The approaching completion of their work has not lessened the trans- 
lators’ precision and carefulness, nor is there any trace of weariness in 
their latest output. The translation is still as exact, the style as 
idiomatic, as before. We feel tempted to quote some passages in 
illustration. But the experiment would hardly be advisable: it might 
leave readers under the impression that other passages fell below the 
standard. And that would be very incorrect. 

The present volume gives us the sections on ‘ Prudence’ and about 
half those on ‘ Justice.” The latter include the teaching on Restitu- 
tion, Law Proceedings, Cheating and Usury. St. Thomas’s views on 
these maters have become so much a part of our current teaching that 
we are sometimes liable to forget they are his at all—like the student 
of Shakespeare who complained that the works were full of quotations. 
It is refreshing to go back to the original, and find in what form those 
views were first given to the world. 

We notice only a very few printer's mistakes: but one of them, un- 
fortunately, occurs in the first page of the ‘ Contents.’ 

The publishers invite orders for the entire work : the coming numbers 
will be charged for only as they appear. We hope the result will fully 
compensate the Fathers financially for the great work they have done. 
Their higher compensation—the spread of the glory of their master— 
is secure. M. J. O’ Donne tt. 


The Missal for Sunday Use. London: R. & T. Washbourne, Paternoster 
Row. 1918. 4s. to 12s. 


Tus book contains on opposite pages the full text of Masses for every 
Sunday in the year and for the principal feasts, and should be regarded 
as a great boon to those who wish to follow with intelligence and devo- 
tion all the prayers recited in the liturgy. The order of the Roman 
Missal is not followed throughout, but the changes made render the use 
of the book more easy to the uninitiated, if the directions indicated in 
the preface are followed. After the Ordinary and the Proper of the 
Season, come the Proper of Saints, the Votive Masses and Feasts locally 
celebrated. The latter category includes all the feasts special to 
English-speaking countries. The inclusion of the Common of Saints 
under the title ‘ Votive Masses’ is apt to be misleading, particularly as 
no directions are given in the preface as to where the parts of the Mass 
of a saint other than the Collects are to be found.--Epwarp J. Kissanr 


Moral Philosophy: Ethics, Deontology and Natural Law. By Josepn 
Rickapy, S.J. Longmans, Green and Co.: 39 Paternoster Row, 
London: Fourth Avenue and 30th Street, New York: Bombay, 
Caleutta, and Madras. 1918. Pp. xvi+379. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Tuts is the fourth edition of a work that stands in need of no praise 
from any reviewer. For nearly thirty years it has been well known in 
colleges, schools, and to the public generally. And, except for a refer- 
ence to some slight changes introduced into the present edition, an 
examination of its contents would, at this stage of its career, be quite 
superfluous. 

Writing thirteen years ago in his preface to a previous edition the 
author told us with engaging frankness: ‘ For fifteen years this Manual 
has enjoyed all the popularity that its author could desire. With that 
popularity the author is the last person to wish to interfere. Therefore. 
not to throw previous copies out of use, this edition makes no alteration 
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either in the pagination or the text already printed.’ He evidently 
feels, and with good reason too, that he is still in the same enviable 
position ; and he has the same reluctance to being the instigator of his own 
downfall. So the book stands almost as it did. The different questions 
are discussed in a breezy manner that will appeal to the tyro as well as 
to the expert. The first will probably be content with what the author 
gives him: the second will find, in the ‘Readings’ to which he is referred 
at the close of each section, enough to stimulate his curiosity. And the 
literary graces of the book will secure it an entrance when perhaps more 
learned tomes would be told to wait. 

The author has, however, carried out one change to wiich he con- 
fessed himself inclined in that same preface. He takes Ethies in a 
stricter sense than is generaily understood; and in the section dealing 
with it (pp. 1-108), makes no mention of moral ‘ obligation.’ The latter 
he relegates to the department of ‘ Deontology.” ‘Ethics,’ he says, con- 
sider human acts in their bearing on human happiness: or, what is the 
same thing, in their agreement or disagreement with man’s rational 
nature, and their making for or against his last end. Deontology is the 
study of moral obligation; or the fixing of what logicians call the com- 


prehension of the idea I ought. Ethics deal with rd zpérov, * the 
becoming; ‘ Deontology with 7) ééov, ‘ the obligatory.’ Deontology 


is the science of duty as such." The distinction is not generally ad- 
mitted, but it has the high sanction of Aristotle. And, anyhow, it ‘s 
largely a matter of taste, and involves no essential disparity between 

5 v _ os . 

Fr. Rickaby’s book and others in the same department. 

The manual, of course, was never intended to give a full exposition 
of the subjects treated. Reading over its leading sections, anyone can 
see at a glance that it only gives the principles, and leaves the student 
to complete the study by himself. In the storms of modern times, 
stouter weapons are required than any it furnishes. The treatment of 
Socialism, for instance, though done in the author's best style, is very 
meagre—more so, might we suggest, than even the scope of the manual 
necessitates. Things have advanced a long way in thirty years, and 
some help might be given, even to younger students, in the controversies 
to which recent developments have given rise. The author does, indeed, 
add a paragraph on Syndicalism—it is one of the few changes in the new 
edition. But we think it is very inadequate. To let our readers judge, 
we will give it as it stands (pp. 291-2): 

The Socialism above described is of the old sort, called Collectivism. 
A new variety has appeared, Syndicalism. Syndicalism is opposed to 
nationalization and centralization of capital and power: it would convert 
workers into owners in each separate department of Jabour—colliers — to 
own the coal, railwaymen the lines and rolling stock, agricultural labourers 
the land, and so on. Collectivism -might conceivably be put in practice, 
given a sufficiently high standard of social virtue, a quality which 
Socialists are not in the way to get As for Syndicalism in practice, | 
leave that to the reader to imagine. Syndicalism stigmatises Collectivism 
as a gross tyranny. Thus divided into two irreconcilable factions, the 
Socialists are not a happy family. 

Or, in view of Continental developments which some would be 
anxious to see extended further, we may take the author’s treatment of 
‘ resistance to civil power.” He quotes with approval (p. 341) the state- 
ment of the Dublin Review for April, 1865, p. 292. The statement is 
so much in demand just now that we may follow his example. Resist- 
ance is lawful, it said,— 

(1) When a government has become substantially and habitually 
tyrannical, and that is when it has lost sight of the common good, and 
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pursues its selfish objects to the manifest detriment: of its subjects, especi- 
ally where their religious interests are concerned. (2) When all legal and 
pacific means have been tried in vain to recall the ruler to a sense of his 
duty. (3) When there is a reasonable probability that resistance will be 
successful, and not entail greater evils than it seeks to remove. (4) When 
the judgment formed as to the badness of the government, and _ the 
prudence of resistance thereto, is not the opinion only of private persons or 
of a mere party: but is that of the larger and better portion of the people, so 
that it may morally be considered as the judgment of the community 
as a whole. 
The author adds: 


Side by side with this we will set the teaching of Leo XIII, Encyclical 
(Juod Apostolici. 


“If ever it happens that civil power is wielded by rulers recklessly and 
beyond all bounds, the doctrine of the Catholie Church does not allow of 
insurvents rising up against them by independent action (proprio marte) 
lest the tranquility of order be more and more disturbed, or society re- 
ceive greater injury thereby: and when things are come to such a pass 
that there appears no other ray or hope of preservation, the same authority 
teaches that a remedy must be sought in the merits of Christian patience 
and in earnest prayers to God.” 


The words we have italicized seem to point to conditions (4) and (3) 
respectively, as laid down by the writer in the Dublin Review. 

The words may point to these conditions: but the teaching, as ex- 
pounded, stands in need of explanation. When all the conditions are 
fulfilled, must the remedy be sought only in the merits of Christian 
patience and in earnest prayers to God,’ or may recourse be had, in the 
words of a famous declaration, to all ‘ the most effective means at our 
disposal’ ? To answer that, the Papal quotation would have to be sup- 
plemented. And even in a mere manual, appearing at the present day, 
we do suggest that an effort might have been made in that direction. 

But the substantial merits of the work are unaffected by defects of 
this kind. We are heartily glad that Fr. Rickaby’s work has been so 
successful, and we hope the fourth edition will have many successors. 


M. J. O’DonNELL. 


The Parables of Jesus. By Puitie Coventan, C.P. London: R. & T. 
Washbourne. 1918. Pp. 218. 2s. 6d. net. 
THERE is no part of the New Testament of more frequent use in 
Homiletics than the Parables, and there is none where arbitrary inter- 
pretation has such disastrous results. A parable may be made to 
mean anything and everything, and it is essential that in its interpre- 
tation we be guided by sound principles. For the clear statement of 
these principles more than for the explanation of the individual parables 
I heartily recommend this little book. In the Parables of the Gospel 
we have practically every gradation between a pure parable, in which 
only the moral of the story taken as a whole is to be taken into account, 
and an allegory, in which every element in the story conveys its own 
lesson. In a particular case th. difficulty of the interpreter consists in 
ascertaining how far these inciicutal details of the story are intended 
as representing some phase of spiritual truth, and how far they are 
merely intended to complete the setting of the picture. The failure to 
recognise the true character of the parables has led to the most fantastic 
interpretations, and in his brief explanation of the different parables 
the writer rightly warns against the tendency to allegorize. 

Besides the introduction enunciating the principles referred to the 
book contains a brief explanation of each parable. No space is wasted 
on controverted problems, but what is lacking in volume is made wn for 
nv lneidity. Epwarp J. Kr 
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Roman Documents. 


[We summarise, or omit, the less important portions. ] 
I. 


MASS HONORARIA. 
| Dated 12th November, 1917, published 2nd September, 1918. ] 


From many replies given to queries based on the famous decree of 
Pope Urban VIII in regard to the transference of Mass honoraria (1625), 
theologians had come to the conclusion that portion of the amount 
might be retained, 1°, when the celebrant, without being asked, freely 
remitted the portion in question, 2°, when it had certainly been given 
for personal reasons, or for considerations extrinsic to the application 
of the Mass, 3°, when it was intended to constitute portion of the 
parochial revenue, 4°, in case of most Benefice, Foundation or Chap- 
laincy, Masses. To the allied query—as to whether anything might be 
retained, when, in virtue of an Apostolic Indult, parish priests received 
stipends that they were obliged to transmit to the Bishop—authorities 
were inclined, on the whole, to give a similar reply (Cf. Many, De 
Missa, n. 98). The present decision confirms their position, 

The Bishop of Paderborn took a stricter view. He had secured an 
Indult allowing priests to accept a stipend for bination Masses, and for 
pro populo Masses on suppressed feasts, on condition that they would 
send it to him for College purposes. In the general run of cases he 
insisted on the transmission of the full amount, partly with a view te 
discourage trafficking, partly because the regulation of Canon Law in 
favour of parochial dues was already sufficiently provided for in his 
diocese. The Consultor of the Council, when asked for his opinion, 
supported the Bishop’s policy. But an ez officio statement, as will be 
seen, modified the position considerably: and the decision was that the 
Bishop’s decree would have to be restricted. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII. 


SUPER ELEEMOSYNIS MISSARUM 


The Bishop’s Reply to Queries submitted by his Priests. 

A nonnullis sacerdotibus dubia mihi proposita sunt, utrum parochis 
qui festis suppressis Missam cantatam, sive manualem sive fundatam, 
quae dominica praecedenti praenunciata fuerit cum indictione diei et 
horae, celebrant, et sacerdotibus, qui iterato sacro dominicis et festis de 
praecepto Missam fundatam celebrant, liceret ad Episcopum transmittere 
tantummodo stipendium Missae lectae iuxta taxam dioecesanam, an ipsi 
deberent tradere integrum stipendium per constitutiones dioecesanas 
pro Missis aut per fundationem statutum. Dubiis propositis respondi : 
Si diebus festivis abrogatis exequiae vel nuptiae fiunt et parochus 
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Missam cantatam exequidlem vel pro sponsis celebrare debet, stipen- 
dium usitatum pro Missa privata tantum nobis tradendum est; in 
omnibus aliis casibus vero stipendium integrum sive manu oblatum sive 
ex fundatione statutum nobis transmittendum est. 


His Reasons for the Policy Adopted. 

Humillime peto ut Sancta Sedes hanc meam decisionem pro sacer- 
dotibus territoru mei approbare velit. 

Aequum enim censeo, quod parochi, qui in festis abrogatis Missam 
exequialem aut nuptialem cum cantu celebrare debent, stipendium 
pro Missa lecta tantum tradant, cum alias iura stolae ipsorum dimi- 
nuerentur. In omnibus autem aliis casibus parochi Missam cum cantu 
celebrare minime Obligati sunt et stipendia pro Missis lectis semper 
habent. Ne quaeritandis Missis cum cantu species avaritiae in sacrificii 
sanctissimi celebrationem irrepere videatur, ex re esse censui, quod 
parochi integrum stipendium, sive manuale sive fundatum, favore 
Collegii Leonini tradant. Porro parochi et alii sacerdotes, qui diebus 
dominicis et festivis duas Missas in commodum animarum celebrare 
debent, nullum detrimentum patiuntur, si integrum stipendium manuale 
vel fundatum tradunt, quia congruo salario eorum alias sufticienter 
provisum est. 


The Consultor’s View. The First Part of the Decree in Accordance with Roman Replies. 

Super hac re aliquis requisitus de suo voto H. 8. C. Consultor supra 
relatum Episcopi decretum in utraque parte approbari posse censet, 
hisce adductis rationum momentis. Quod primam partem attinet, recte 
ratiocinatur Episcopus, aliter fieri non posse, quin parochis debita iura 
stolae detrahantur. Sed praeterea attendendum videtur agi in casu de 
Missis solemnibus cum cantu, quibus nempe extrinsecus labor et incom- 
modum praeter ordinem subest: at vero Haec Sacra Congregatio, quae 
semper districtissime prohibuit ne pro altera Missa in casu binationis 
quidquam perciperetur a celebrante, ultro permisit in casu quo Missa 
illa cum cantu persolvi deberet, remunerationem aliquam, ‘ non pro 
Missae applicatione,’ sed dumtaxat, ‘ intuitu laboris et incommodi ’ 
ef. S. C. C., Treviren., 23 mart. 1861, ad I. 


The Second Part Reasonable, and Compatible with the Replies as well. 

Haeec eadem adducta ratio obstare quidem videretur quominus Epi- 
scopi oratoris decretum in altera sua parte probetur: nam etiam in hac 
altera parte sermo est de Missis cum cantu, ac propterea eadem subest 
ratio extrinseci laboris et extraordinarii incommodi subeundi. At diffi- 
cultas facile evanescit, si consideretur praefata resolutione diei mart. 
1861 permissionem in casu conscientiae et arbitrio Episcopi concessam 
fuisse: ‘ Posse permitti, prudenti arbitrio Episcopi, aliquam remunera- 
tionem intuitu laboris et incommodi, exclusa qualibet eleemosyna pro 
applicatione Missae.’ [In the present case the Bishop exercised that 
‘ prudent discretion’ to prevent scandal: and the exception usually 
made in favour of Foundation Masses had no place in view of his con- 
cluding sentence.| Quamobrem, attento praesertim quod indultum 
impetraverit Episcopus, non favore parochorum, sed favore Operis Pii, 
quumque non resultet decretum de quo agitur alicuius ius laedere, 
ipsum sustinendum est, immo, quia ad malam avaritiae speciem a clero 
propellendam conceptum, prudens et laudabile apparet. 
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The Ex-oflicio Statement. The Bishop’s Decree would at First Sight appear to be favoured 
by Roman Policy. 

Ex officio vero haee ad rem magis explanandam et enucleandam 
addebantur. Generali quadam ratione, ex praxi, et decretis H. S. C., 
videri in hoe et similibus casibus integram Missarum eleemosynam 
devolvendam esse favore Pii Operis dioecesani, ceu resolutum fuit in una 
Sancti Deodati diei 27 februarii 1905, ad 2. Proposito enim hoe dubio: 
‘Vigore plurium indultorum idem Episcopus Sancti Deodati concedere 
potest sacerdotibus suae dioecesis facultatem recipiendi eleemosynam 
vel pro secunda Missa vel pro Missis dierum festorum in Gallia sup- 
pressorum, dummodo supradicta cleemosyna pro suae dioecesis operibus 
piis applicetur. Porro vestigiis trium suorum antecessorum inhaerens, 
idem Episcopus orator concessit sacerdotibus ut quaecumque sit 
eleemosynae quantitas, ad cancellariam episcopalem non mittatur nisi 
eleemosyna synodalis, idest lib. 1.50. Quaeritur an haee Episcopi con- 
cessio sit legitima ’; responsum vero prodiit: Negative. 

Et merito. Sicut enim eleemosyna ex integro tradenda est Missam 
celebrantibus, cum hane offerens totam det intuitu oneris quod eis impo- 
nit, a pari aequum est ut stipendium, pro quo percipiendo apostolicum 
indultum in themate concessum est, piis operibus ex integro applicetur. 
Ko vel fortius quia, si lisdem sacerdotibus excessum communis eleemo- 
synae retinere fas esset, indultum ipsum haud unice—ut par est—pia 
opera respexisset. 

But the Rule admits of Exceptions. 

Verum haec generalis regula suas patitur exceptiones, non quidem 
ex tituio eidem Missae intrinseco, sed ex aliis titulis ipsi celebrationi 
extrinsecis. lIamvero inter hos titulos, qui nonnisi per accidens sacro 
ministerio annectuntur et sunt pretio aestimabiles, nedum iura congruae 
vel stolae paroecialis, sed etiam maius incommodum vel labor vel etiam 
indusiria personnde accensentur. 

One of the Exceptions certainly covers the ‘Stole Rights.’ 

Quoad iura congruae aut stolae nullum superesse videtur dubium. 
Siquidem in una Monacen., diei 25 iulii 1875, quae confirmata invenitur 
ub ipso decreto H. 8S. C. Ut debita, diei 11 maii 1904, * attento quod 
eleemosynae missarum quorumdam legatorum pro parte locum tene- 
rent congruae parochialis, Emi Patres censuerunt licitum esse parocho, 
si per se satisfacere non possit, eas missas alteri sacerdoti committere, 
attributa eleemosyna ordinaria loci sive pro missis lectis sive cantatis.’ 
{| Another decision, given for Cologne on the 25th July, 1874, is quoted 
to the same effect. | 

Quum itaque in eleemosynis harum Missarum ratio habenda sit 
etiam de iuribus stolae vel congruae parochialis, consequi videtur quod 
non integrum stipendium, sed ordinarium dumtaxat tradendum sit 
sacerdoti eas Missas celebranti. Quod valere etiam videtur quum elee- 
mosyna Missae binatae vel pro populo consignanda est Ordinario ad pias 
causas, quia ubi eadem est ratio, eadem esse debet iuris dispositio. 

The Others cover the remaining ‘ Extrinsic ’ Titles. 
Nec aliter sentiendum videtur ad ceteros titulos missae extrinsecos 


quod attinet, nempe ad maiorem laborem aut extraordinarium incom- 
modum aut etiam industriam personae, prout ex pluribus huius S. C. 


decisionibus eruitur. 
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Ita in laudata Treviren., diei 23 maii 1861, propositis his dubiis: 
“1° utrum parochi qui, ut menti fundatorum fiat satis, diebus domi- 
nicis et festis binam dicunt Missam et pro benefactoribus Promissa- 
riarum applicant, salarium ex fundo Promissariarum pro peculiari 
labore percipere possint; 2° utrum parochi, qui pro necessitate cir- 
cumstantiarum diebus dominicis et festis sive in ecclesia parochiali 
sive filiali dissita bis celebrant, tradita simul doctrina christiana, pro 
peculiari labore et industria certum salarium annuum a parochianis 
oblatum percipere valeant’ haec S. C. respondit: ‘ Posse permitti, 
prudenti arbitrio Episcopi, remunerationem intuitu laboris et incom- 
modi, exclusa qualibet eleemosyna pro applicatione missae’ (Acta 
S. Sedis, vol. 1, pag. 15). [Two other replies are given at length : one 
for Lyons, 31st January, 1880, the other for Bamberg, 17th June, 1905. 
They emphasise the same exceptions. | 


A More Recent Decision Still. 


Demum in Annecien., diei 24 martii 1906, ad dubia ut sequitur: 
* 1° Quando parochi diebus festis suppressis celebrant Missam canta- 
tam sive manualem sive fundatam, quae in dominica praecedenti 
praenunciata fuerit cum indicatione diei et horae, licetne ipsis ad 
Episcopum transmittere tantummodo stipendium Missae lectae iuxta 
taxam dioecesanam (favore nempe seminarti dioecesani erogandumy), 
an debent tradere integrum stipendium per constitutiones dioecesanas 
pro huiusmodi Missis praestitutum; 2° si Missam exequialem cum 
cantu praedictis diebus celebrant, satisfaciuntne suae obligationi mit- 
tendo stipendium Missae lectae communis iuxta taxam dioecesanam, 
an debent mittere stipendium Missae cantatae iuxta praedictam taxam, 
salvis iuribus stolae,’ haec eadem §. C. ita respondendum censuit : ‘ Ad 
utrumque affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secundam, quoties 
morali certitudine constet, augmentum communis eleemosynae datum 
fuisse ob maiorem laborem vel incommodum, ad quae aliunde parochus 
obligatus non sit.’ 


The General Conclusions. 


Ex quibus colligi posse videtur, sacerdotes in themate, praeterquam 
in casu quo agatur de iuribus congruae vel stolae, non teneri totum 
Missae stipendium tradere Ordinario ad causam piam, etiam aliis in 
casibus, quum videlicet moraliter constet excessum communis eleemo- 
synae quamdam praeseferre remunerationem ob maius incommodum 
vel laborem vel etiam ob intuitum ipsius celebrantis. Hine Episcopi 
Paderbornensis decretum, saltem quoad alteram partem, haud sustineri 
posse videtur. 


The Bishop’s Explanation Insuii cient. The Right to the Honorarium is Independent 
of the Celebrant’s Financial Status. 


Nec ex adverso valet ratio eiusdem Episcopi ex eo deprompta quod 
* parochi nullum detrimentum patiuntur si integrum stipendium manuale 
vel fundatum tradunt quia congruo salario eorum alias sufficienter 
provisum est.” Nihil enim refert, divesne an pauper sit celebrans, et 
utrum ex beneficio ecclesiastico satis habeat unde vivat. Nam, uti docet 
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Fagnanus in capite Fraternitatem, de sepulturis, n. 83, ‘ sacri canones 
in assignatione stipendi non considerant paupertatem, sed mercedem 
laboris, cum nemo militet propriis stipendiis’ (cap. Cum ez officii, de 
praescript.). 


The Decision. 

Emi Patres censuere : 

‘ Decisionem Episcopi probari, nisi morali certitudine constet, exces- 
sum communis eleemosynae oblatum fuisse intuitu personae vel ob 
maiorem laborem aut incommodum; uti resolutum fuit in Lugdunen. 
coram H. 8. C. die 31 ianuarii 1880.’ 


il. 
THE LABOURS RIGHTS, AND PRIVILEGES OF THE 
FRIARS MINOR IN PALESTINE. 


| Dated 4th October, published 2nd November, 1918. | 


The document, from which the excerpts given below are taken, will 
be of interest to Catholics everywhere—in view especially of recent hap- 
penings in the Holy Land. It bears the date of the Feast of St. Francis 
of Assisi, and marks the close of the seventh century from the year in 
which the Saint first set foot in Palestine. In it the Palestinian labours 
of the Order are recorded with the highest praise: the Papal privileges 
granted in the past are recalled and confirmed: and special mention is 
made of the old-time obligation of having each diocese of the Catholic 
world contribute, at least once a year, something towards defraying the 
expenses incurred by the Friars Minor in the common cause of 
Christendom. 





a 


BENEDICTUS PP. XV. 

The Rights of the Order acknowledged by the Holy See from the Beginning. 

Ex eo tempore usque ad hane diem Fratres Minores ibi sine ulla 
intermissione manserunt, obtinentes Provinciam Terrae Sanctae, 
omnium quidem totius Franciscalis Ordinis nobilissimam quam Patri- 
archa sanctissimus fundaverat. Palaestinensia autem, quae divinus 
ipse christiani nominis Auctor consecravit, augusta religionis monu- 
menta, Dei providentis consilio accidit ut et in manus Ecclesiae 
catholicae iure dominii et proprietatis cederent, et Ordini Fratrum 
Minorum conservanda ac tuenda committerentur. Etenim magna 
semper exstitit erga Fratres Minores, qui in Palaestina pro Christi gloria 
elaborarent, benevolentia Sedis Apostolicae: quam benevolentiam tum 
declarant Gregorii IX Apostolicae Litterae Si Ordinis Fratrum Mino- 
rum, anno mMccxxx datae, quibus ii Patriarchae Hierosolymitano et 
Antiocheno commendantur; tum non obscure hoe indicat quod pluries 
al Soldanos Aegypti pro christianorum defensione apostolicas legationes 
obierunt. Eademque de causa Locorum Sanctorum possessionem 
mature nacti sunt, ac semper deinceps Romani Pontifices, occasione 
oblata, privilegium eisdem Fratribus eadem Loca custodiendi confirma- 
runt. [The pronouncements of Popes Clement VI and Martin V are 
cited: and that of Innocent XI quoted. | 
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The Labours of the Order. 

Quam varium vero et quam multiplex munus sit Fratribus Terrae 
Sanctae Custodibus, quantorumque laborum ac sumptuum, nemo est qui 
ignoret. Eorum est enim ect divinum tueri cultum in sanctuariis Hiero- 
solymae, Bethleem, Nazareth aliisque; et peregrinos undique, pietatis 
causa, advenientes gratuito hospitio accipere; et catholicis latinis ex 
ludaea, Galilaea, Syria, Aegypto ac Cypro curam animarum impendere, 
scholis, orphanotrophiis praesidiisque eiusmodi adiunctis; et sacras 
Missiones ad infideles et acatholicos, maxime in Syria superiore et in 
Armenia constitutas, exercere. Iam molestias et incommoda omne 
genus ab iis hoc tanto tempore tolerata non facile quis explicet. Com- 
plures numerantur qui ex iis pro fide catholica vitam profuderunt; 
plurimi autem qui, pestilentia affectis inserviendo, caritatis martyres 
occubuerunt. [The words of praise of Pius IX and Leo XIII are re- 
called. The pressing needs of the situation could not be met by the 
Order itself: but the Catholic world, and the Popes especially, have 
always come to the rescue. | 


Confirmation of Previous Privileges. Re-statement of the Old Obligation resting on 
each Diocese. 

Quare cum sanctum et salutarem eorum operam magni a Nobis 
fieri profitemur, tum quam habent a decessoribus Nostris demandatam 
sibi curam Loca Sancta custodiendi, eam libentissime eisdem confir- 
mamus cum omnibus iuribus, privilegiis et indulgentiis quibus usque 
adhue usi sunt. Postremo tamquam exclusivam habentes normam a 
fel. rec. Leone XIII in Litteris, quas diximus, Salvatoris ae Domini 
traditam, Locis Sanctis subveniendi, quod is ibidem decrevit, idem Nos 
de Apostolica Nostra auctoritate decernimus ‘ ut venerabiles fratres 
Patriarchae, Archiepiscopi, Episcopi et alii totius terrarum orbis loco- 
rum Ordinarii, sub sanctae obedientiae vinculo curare teneantur, ut 
respective in cuiuscumque dioecesis parochiali ecclesia, una saltem 
singulis annis vice, nempe feria sexta maioris hebdomadae, vel alio ad 
uniuscuiusque Ordinarii lubitum similiter tantum quotannis eligendo 
die, fidelium, caritati Sanctorum Locorum necessitates proponantur. 
Pari autem auctoritate expresse interdicimus, atque prohibemus, ne 
quis audeat vel praesumat eleemosynas pro Terra Sancta quomodo- 
libet collectas in alios usus convertere atque immutare. Propterea 
iubemus, collectas, ut superius dictum est, eleemosynas parochum 
Episcopo, Episcopum tradere proximiori Ordinis 8. Francisci pro Terra 
Sancta) Commissario; hune autem curare volumus ut eaedem quam 
citius Hierusalem ad Sanctorum Locorum Custodem, ut moris est, 
transmittantur.’ 


III. 


THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN CANADA. 


[Dated Tth June, published 2nd November, 1918. | 


In a previous issue (January, 1917, pp. 84-5) we published the main 
sections of an important letter of the Pope to the Canadian Bishops 
(dated the 8th September, 1916) on the language troubles in Canada: 
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and we made some remarks on the facts and on the general principles 
at stake (ibid., pp. 74-77). Most of our readers will have seen many 
articles on the subject since: we might refer specially to a very able 
contribution, by the Rev. M. J. Phelan, $.J., to the I. E. Record 
(October, 1918, pp. 307-15). In view of the great interest taken in the 
matter, we cannot do better than quote the more important paragraphs 
of the last Papal letter on the subject—addressed to ‘ Cardinal Bégin, 
Archbishop of Quebec, and to the other Archbishops and Bishops of 
Canada.’ Reference is made to the previous communication, and to the 
favourable manner in which it was received. But, the letter proceeds, 
some unfortunate incidents have taken place since: and an appeal has 
been made to the Pope by both sides in connexion with the Ontarian 
School law. The sections quoted contain his reply. 


EPISTOLA. 
The Cause of the Disturbance. 

Agitur de lege scholastica, quam Ontarii gubernatores iam inde ab 
anno MCMXIII sanciverunt pro scholis bilinguibus anglo-gallicis. Eam 
etenim alii ut iniustam traduxere totisque impugnare viribus cen- 
suerunt: alii ex adverso nec adeo severe notandam nec tam acriter 
oppugnandam sunt arbitrati. Opinionum diversitatem sequutum est 
animorum discidium. 


The Pope’s Reply : the Rights of the French Canadians. 

Cum igitur res tota sententiae Nostrae fuerit delata, Nos quae- 
stionem, pro eiusdem gravitate, diligentissime perpendimus, et ab Emis 
etiam Patribus Cardinalibus 8. Consilii Consistorialis perpendi man- 
davimus. Quapropter, omnibus considerate inspectis, hoe Nobis edicen- 
dum duximus atque edicimus: Posse non iniuste Franco-Canadenses 
de dicta lege scholastica opportunas a Gubernio declarationes postulare, 
simulque ampliora quaedam concedi sibi et desiderare et exquirere. 
Kiusmodi certe sunt: ut inspectores pro scholis separatis catholici desti- 
nentur; ut primis annis, quibus pueri scholas frequentant, in aliquibus 
saltem disciplinis tradendis, praesertim vero ac prae ceteris in chri- 
stianae doctrinae institutione proprii ipsorum sermonis usus concedatur ; 
ut liceat etiam catholicis normales quas aiunt scholas constituere ad 
magistros formandos.—Haec tamen omnia, et si quae utilia sunt alia, 
sic a catholicis petenda sunt ae persequenda ut rebellionis speciem ne 
habeant neque violentis aut non legitimis utantur modis; verum pacate 
ac modeste, ea videlicet adiumenta omnia adhibendo quae civium cuique 
ex lege legitimoque more permittuntur ad meliora assequenda quae 
sibi deberi autument.—Id autem, in re praesenti, eo securius ac libe- 
rius asserimus, quod suprema ipsa auctoritas civilis agnoverit et fassa 
sit legem scholasticam ab Ontarii gubernatoribus latam_ obscuritate 
aliqua laborare nec facile determinari posse quinam latae legis limites 
esse queant. 


No Appeal to the Civil Courts without the Approval of the Bishop. 

Hos ergo inra fines et modes Franco-Canadensibus libertas esto 
ad assequendas in lege scholastica interpretationes mutationesve quas 
optent. Nemo tamen, in posterum, in hac materia, quae ad catholicos 
omnes pertinet, tribunalia civilia adire ausit litesque inferre nisi conscio 
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ac probante cuiusque Episcopo; qui quidem, in eiusmodi quaestionibus, 
nihil constituet nisi communicatis consiliis cum aliis sacrorum Antisti- 
tibus ad quos proxime res spectet. 


The Duty of the Priests and Bishops. 


Nunc autem ad universos Canadensis Dominii Episcopos fratres 
Nostros convertere sermonem libet, eisque hortationem, quam ante duos 
annos dedimus, toto studio imoque ex animo iterare; ut sint nempe cor 
unum et anima una, nec sit schisma inter ipsos neque ratione stirpium 
neque ratione sermonum. Unus enim atque idem Spiritus posuit eos 
regere Ecclesiam Dei, Spiritus videlicet unitatis et pacis. Sic utique, 
forma facti gregis ex animo, maiore auctoritate et efficacitate fas erit 
vobis, venerabiles fratres, sacerdotibus vestris praescribere (et ut dis- 
tricte praescribatis praecipimus) ut animorum concordiam et ipsi servent 
et a fidelibus, verbo exemploque suo, servari contendant. Quem ad 
finem, placet hic iterum atque iterum commendare quae in prioribus 
Apostolicis Litteris commendavimus: studeant nempe sacerdotes omnes 
in utraque lingua, anglica et gallica, peritiam usumque habere, invidiis- 
que omnibus amotis, modo una modo altera utantur pro fidelium 
necessitate. [An exhortation to the laity follows. The claims cf 
charity are paramount. Instigators of further trouble are to be reported 
to the Holy See.) 


IV. 
THE POPE’S WAR ACTIVITIES. 
{ Dated 16th October, published 2nd November, 1918. | 


From another Papal letter to Cardinal Bégin we take the following 
words of the Pope in reference ‘to his own policy during the war, and 
to the strange reception it met with at the ‘hands of hostile critics. 


EPISTOLA 
The Situation at the Time of his Election : His Aims and Efforts. 


Exarserat iam per Europam hic armorum furor, quando ad Pontifi- 
catum maximum evecti sumus: cumque id incendium circumscribere 
Nobis non liceret, nedum restinguere, conari coepimus quod unum 
restabat, ut coniuncta huic tanto malo incommoda, quantum esset in 
Nobis, mitigaremus. Hine illa excogitata Nobis, alia ex aliis caritatis 
officia variis miseriis angoribusque sublevandis: quae tu officia enu- 
merans, iure affirmas Nog in iis tribuendis nullum inter belligerantes 
fecisse discrimen. Eodem consilio, quod universitati gentium salutare 
foret, ut caedes vastationesque finirentur, Nos, quotiescumque tempus 
visum esset, pacem, scilicet gum iustitia cohaerentem, suasisse, egregie 
defendis, dolens Patris vocem hortationemque neglectam tum praeser- 
tim, cum ea, quae sola viderentur esse posse rei componendae capita 
proposuisset. 
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The Strange Welcome his Suggestions met with. His future Policy. 

Equidem isto pacto caritati Nostrae esse responsum moleste tulimus ; 
nam quis crederet futurum, ut quod a Nobis profectum esset munus 
paterni amoris ad homines inter se reconciliandos, id ipsum convertere- 
tur adversum Nos in materiam popularis odii? Quamquam hac in re 
non tam est miranda quorumdam improbitas qui Nos de studio alteru- 
trius partis acriter in vulgus accusarint, quam multorum temeritas, qui 
vanissimae criminationi fidem adiunxerint. lam vero hance iudicii 
levitatem nequaquam in Canadensibus utriusque linguae catholicis esse 
reprehendendam, qui Nobiscum semper de hoc bello una et mente et 
voce consenserint, libentissime ex tuis quoque litteris cognoscimus; 
idque consentaneum est eorum in hane Apostolicam Sedem summae 
observantiae ac pietati quam tu Nobis diserte confirmas. De hoe igitur 
solatio, quod amantissimi filii Nobis afferunt, volumus ipse eis, nomine 
Nostro, gratias persolvas. Quod ad ceteros attinet, non desperamus 
fore ut demum intelligant quanto in errore versati sint; habet enim 
omnino hoe veritas ut nulla unquam vi possit adeo obscurari et deprimi, 
quin aliquando pulecrior emergat. Nos autem nihil pensi habentes quid 
homines, praeiudicatis opinionibus addicti, de Nobis iudicent, persevera- 
bimus, quidquid pro apostolica officio debemus, exsequi, Eius nimirum 
freti praesidio qui nobiscum ‘ omnibus diebus usque ad consummationem 
saeculi’ se fore promisit. 





V. 


MARRIAGE DECLARED VALID IN SPITE OF ALLEGED 
IMPEDIMENT OF FEAR. 


[ Dated 21st December, 1917, published 1st October, 1918. ] 


The records of this case—which, like nearly all the matrimonial 
cases recorded now in the Acta Apostolica Sedis, turned on the impedi- 
ment of reverential fear—involve very little new. But there are a few 
incidental references to principles more important than the case itself. 

On the facts little need be said. The scene was laid at los Angeles. 
Maria Pirri married one Francisco Servidio, but, after some years, left 
him, secured a civil divorce, and contracted an alliance with another 
man. In course of time she appealed, for conscience sake, to the 
ecclesiastical courts to have the marriage with Servidio declared null 
and void—on the ground that her father had threatened to shoot her if 
she refused to consent. The first decision was in her favour, the second 
against her. So the case was referred to Rome, and the present decision 
is the result. 

The witnesses—among them, we notice, a Miss Doyle and a Miss 
Brennan—contradicted themselves so hopelessly that nothing could be 
proved in favour of the plaintiff. If the father used a revolver, he must 
have been one of the mildest-mannered men that ever embarked on a 
policy of frightfulness. 

The Question at Issue. 

Quaestio exclusive agitur de metu reverentiali qualificato per minas 
occisionis, semel tantummodo prolatas a patre Mariae Pirri, actricis, 
quae praetendit patrem minitatum fuisse ipsam occidere cum sclopeto, 
vulgo revolver, nisi matrimonio cum Francisco Servidio consentiret. 
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Metus reverentialis, ut notum est, ex sese levis est et matrimonium 
non irritat, nisi qualificatus sit per minas graves, aut verbera, aut 
preces instantes et importunas. De verberibus in casu nostro non est 
quaestio, cum nullus testis de eisdem loquatur. Neque de precibus 
instantibus et importunis, ut patet ex ipsa confessione actricis. [Her 
words are given. | 


The Effects of a Judicial Confession. 

Huiusmodi conclusiones, hucusque indicatae, moraliter certae diei 
debent, quia per confessionem iudicialem actricis favere vinculi firmatae 
sunt. ‘* Confessio enim coniugis, quae pro matrimonii valore militat, 
vim probandi in iis casibus habet, in quibus coniugibus ius accusandi 
matrimonium privative reservatur,’ inter quos annumerandus est 
casus ex capite vis et metus. Ita Wernz (num. 745, ed. 1911); similiter 
Instructio Austriaca, n. 149. Insuper ait Reiffenstuel (lib. I1, tit. XVIII, 
num, 62): ‘ Confessio facta in iudicio, non solum plene probat atque 
uctorem ab onere probandi relevat, sed etiam facit rem manifestam 
et inducit notorium ’ (Textus est in cap. ult., De cohabit. clericor, et 
cap. Cum olim, 24, De verb. signif. cum concordantiis) ac notat Ma- 
scardus, De probat., etce., cum communi. Quamvis heec regula, ab 
auctore Reiffenstuel indicata, generatim affirmetur de causis ubi de 
negotio privato agitur, et non universim teneat in iis ubi de bono 
publico sit quaestio, ut in causis matrimonialibus, tamen per analogiam 
applicari potest in causa matrimoniali ex capite vis et metus, ubi con- 
fessio metum patientis contra seipsum vim specialem habet, cum ipse 
metum patiens prae omnibus certo noscere praesumatur quales fuerint 
causae trepidationis animi a sese passae. 


Generally speaking, the Confession cannot be recalled. 

Porro, confessio deliberate facta in iudicio revocari nequit, nisi fiat 
in continenti, vel probetur confessionem per errorem facti contigisse. 
ita Reiffenstuel (loc. cit.), cum communi (similia habentur in can. 1752 
Cod. Tur. Can.). Ideo nihili facienda est depositio actricis contraria in 
processu suppletorio, ubi dicit, quin ullam rationem assignet mutati 
testimonii, patrem ter ipsam minatum esse in tribus diebus quae inter- 
cesserunt inter praesentationem anuli et eiusdem acceptationem. [The 
mother’s evidence also is ruled out as contradictory. | 


Cases in which one Witness is Admissible. 


Quoad primam quaestionem de facto prolationis minarum, notan- 
dum est regulariter requiri et sufficere ad aliquid probandum in iudicio 
duos testes capaces et idoneos, omni suspicione maiores, ex propria 
scientia de facto testantes. In casu nostro habetur unus tantum testis 
idoneus et capax, ex propria scientia deponens de minis occisionis cum 
sclopeto, vulgo revolver, mater sponsae nempe, quae, licet actrici con- 
sanguinea, ac proinde testis non capax in causis ordinariis fitiae suae, 
tamen in casu matrimoniali a lege ecclesiastica admittitur. Testimo- 
nium ipsius actricis, utpote post matrimonium contra valorem matri- 
monii factum, omni vi probandi caret, iuxta cap. De eo qui, lib. IV, 
tit. XV. Cf. Instructio Austriaca, n. 148, 169; Wernz, n. 745 et 1911. 

Licet autem ordinarie requiratur testimonium duorum testium ex 
propria scientia deponentium et omni suspicione maiorum, in causis 
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tamen, ex natura sua difficilis probationis, uti causa matrimonialis ex 
capite vis et metus, quae ordinarie circa res intra domesticas parietes 
gestas agitur, iure admittitur probatio per praesumptiones, coniecturas, 
indicia, quae, cumulative sumpta, certitudinem moralem gignere 
possunt. [The evidence of the various witnesses is then detaile d, and 
pronounced unsatisfactory |. 


General Remarks on the Evidence. 


Ad probandum factum specificum minarum occisionis cum revolver, 
igitur, habemus tantummodo unum testem de scientia propria, Carme- 
lam Pirri, quae sibi, implicite saltem, in facto substantiali contradicit, 
et unum solum testem de auditu, Mariam Doyle, quae sibi etiam con- 
tradicit. Excluditur testis Maria Pirri, quae, ob rationes supra indica- 
tas, factum specificum minarum cum revolver non confirmat. Excludi- 
tur etiam testis Brennan, quia solum refert confessionem coniugis post 
matrimonium, quod, ut supra notatum est, vim probandi non habet. 


Further Reasons for Doubt : The Father’s Character. 

Indoles patris erga filios erat admodum benevola, prout omnes 
referunt: speciatim omnes filii eorumque mater testantur eum filios nun- 
quam vi physica corexisse: filia eius Margarita Pagliuso, solitariae 
exceptionis meminit, quando nempe pater semel ei alapam dedit. 
Mater ait eum aliquando filios corporaliter punire minitasse, nunquam 
vero minas fuisse exsecutum: filia Aloysia autem patrem corporalem 
punitionem neque unquam minitasse testatur. Mater actricis de ratione 
agendi mariti erga seipsam ait: ‘ Non mi minaccid mai, ne mi atterri 
(con minacce) sino a circa 15 anni dopo che fummo sposati.’ Alius 
etiam testis, Franciscus Moreno, amicus intimus familiae Pirri, mitem 
patris indolem confirmat; ait ‘ Non era capace di uccidere una mosca.’ 
Pondus huiusmodi testimonii cumulativi de indole patris benevola et 
miti ergo filios non minuiter declaratione aliquorum quod aliquando ira 
motus fuit, quod et personis benevolae indolis aliquando contingere 
potest. 

Tempore, porro, quo minae praetensae prolatae fuerunt, pater 
matrimonium propositum nondum firmo animo voluit. Narrat enim 
Franciscus Moreno patrem post consensum a pue!la datum sic eum allo- 
cutum esse: ‘ Questo Signore (F. Servidio) é a lavorare da voi, e io 
desidero che lo proviate e vediate se & uomo capace di sostenere mia 
figlia, altrimenti noi possiamo tronearla.” Reapse post tres hebdo- 
madas F. Moreno responsum patri dedit, eumque certiorem fecit de 
eapacitate viri Servidio sustentandi eius filiam. Ad quid, igitur, pater 
benevolus minis mortis insisteret ut filia matrimonio consentiret, quod 
nec ipse firmo consilio voluit? [It is shown, moreover, that the neigh- 
hours knew nothing of the father’s violent conduct: and that, anyhow, 
his threats, even if they were as alleged, had no effect on the plaintiff. ] 


This Latter Point pressed further : The Mild Father again. 

Quod ad secundam quaestionem attinet, efficaciam videlicet mina- 
rum, dato, sed non concesso, quod locum habuerint, item non constare 
de eadem dicendum est. Ad probationem minarum regulariter requi- 
runt auctores ut qui minas profert, solitus sit easdem exsequi: secus 
enim concludendum aiunt minas haud serio proferri, seu inefficaces 
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esse. lIamvero, ex depositionibus testium, uti supra memoratum est, 
patet actricis patrem vel minas non adhibuisse in filiis corrigendis, vel 
saltem easdem exsequi non consuevisse. Ita actrix in interrogatorio. 
Quaest.: “ Egli era un buon padre?’, respondit: ‘ Si, un ottimo uomo.’ 
Quaest.: ‘ Se qualche membro della famiglia per caso fosse stato disob- 
bediente, come si comportava con lui?’, respondit: ‘ Era adiratis- 
simo, e ci diceva: ‘ Noi dobbiamo fare bene la prossima volta . . .’. 
Quaest.: “ Aveva l’abitudine di punire i figli?’, respondit: ‘ No.’ Soror 
actricis, Aloysia, de eodem themate sic loquitur: ‘ Temevate voi il 
vostro padre?’, respondit: ‘Non moltissimo; proprio come qualsiasi 
altro bambino.’ Quaest.: ‘ Vi puni mai?’, respondit: ‘No.’ Quaest. : 
‘Si adird mai con voi?’, respondit: ‘ Una volta in qualche tempo.’ 
Quaest.: ‘ Minaccid mai il vostro padre di punirvi?’, respondit: ‘‘ No, 
egli era buonissimo con noi.’ Quaest.: ‘ Era anche buonissimo con 
vostra sorella?’, respondit: ‘ Si.’ Quaest.: ‘ Era un uomo moderato e 
pacifico?’, respondit: ‘Si, era ottimo.’ Quaest.: ‘ Ricordate vostro 
padre fare qualche cosa per indurre vostra sorella a sposare Francesco 
Servadio?’, respondit: ‘ No.’ Quaest.: ‘ Minaccid egli vostra sorella?’, 
respondit: ‘ No, in faccia a me.’ Inefficaciam minarum in ecasu alii 
testes supra relati, Fr. Moreno et ipsa actricis mater, confirmant, dum 
de miti et benevola patris indole loquuntur, affirmantes eum haud 
solitum fuisse filios punire. [Evidence is given, finally, that the plain- 
tiff consented freely; and that, neither before nor after marriage, did 
her neighbours know of any compulsion. | 


The Decision. 


Quibus omnibus tam in iure quam in facto consideratis et bene per- 
pensis, Christi nomine invocato, Nos infrascripti Auditores de Turno, pro 
Tribunali sedentes et solum Deum prae oculis habentes, decernimus, 
declaramus et definitive sententiamus, non constare de matrimonii nulli- 
tate in casu, seu ad propositum dubium respondemus: negative. 


[In the November issue of the *‘ Acta’ we note (p. 443) a Papal 
letter of congratulation to Cardinal Gibbons on the golden jubilee of his 
Episcopate. 

A document on the * Meaning and Rights of a ‘‘ Mother’? Church’ 
(dated 10th August, 1917, published 2nd November,1918) must be held 
over till our next issue. ] 














Theological Articles in the Reviews. 


Tue Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp. (October, 1918.)—P. Cleary, 
‘Some Questions regarding the Morality of Hunger-Strikes.’ [Further 
light on the question raised by Canon Waters: his arguments criticized 
and conclusions questioned.| M, J. O’Donnell, ‘ Matrimonial Consent 
in the New Code.’ [The canons viewed in the light of special de- 
cisions.| J. Kinane, ‘ The New Code of Canon Law: Nuns and Sisters. 
—I.’ [The questions of admission and government.| M. J. Phelan, 
‘The Language Question in Canada: a Lesson for the Gael.” [A 
vigorous defence of the French-Canadians.]| Notes and Queries: [M. 
J. O’Donnell—Theology: J. Kinane—Canon Law: T. O’Doherty— 
Liturgy. | Correspondence. Documents. Reviews and Notes. 

Tue Irtsu EcciesiasticaL Recorp. (November, 1918).—T. E. 
Garde, ‘ The Ignatian Epistles.’ [A valuable witness to the early 
teaching.] ‘ Sagart Pardisde,’ ‘ The Catechism and Catechism Teach- 
ing.” [Disadvantages of the present method: the instruction should 
involve less memorizing tests.| L. Batley, ‘The Immortality of the 
Soul.’ [The ethical proofs re-stated.] The Archbishop of Dublin, 
‘* Superstitious Uses °: Trusts for Prayers or Masses for the Dead in 
England and in Ireland.—III.’ [A very full examination of the two 
cases Heath v. Chapman and In re Michel's Trust: and concluding 
remarks. | Notes and Queries: [M. J. O’Donnell—Theology : J. Kinane 
—Canon Law: T. O’Doherty—Liturgy. Documents. 
Notes, 

THe Monru. (November, 1918).—S. F. Smith, ‘ The Russian 
Church and the Anglican Prayer Book.’ [The contents of the Russian 
report published in 1904.] M. Cahill, ‘ More about the Catechism. ’ 
[An elaboration, in reply to criticism, of a previous plea for a thorough 
revision of the syllabus.] Hl. Thurston, ‘ Notes on Familiar Prayers.’ 
{The ‘ De Profundis.’] Miscellanea—Critical and Historical Notes. 
Topics of the Month. Notes on the Press. Reviews. Short Notices. 
Books Received. 

THe Monru. (December, 1918). F. E. Pritchard, ‘St. Clare at 
Bagshot.’ [Account of the convent.] H. Thurston, ‘ An English 
Convent under Enemy Rule.’ [That of the ‘ Dames Anglaises * in 
Bruges.| D. Brennell, Benson and Huysmans.’ [A very interesting 
account of the points of difference and similarity between the English 
and the French writer.] Miscellanea—Critical and Historical Notes. 
Topies of the Month. Notes on the Press. Reviews. Short Notices. 
Books Received. 

Tue Eccrestastica Review. (September, 1918).—J. M. Egan, 
‘A Pagan Tribute to the Christian Priesthood.’ [That of Julian the 
Apostate.] H. C. Semple, ‘Is there Salvation outside the Church ?’ 
[An examination, based on the best data, of the meaning of the nega- 
tive reply.] J. J. Doyle, ‘ A Confraternity for Men.’ [An account of 
the Confraternity of the Holy Family in Limerick, and the reasons 
for its suecess.] R. J. J. Watt, ‘ Benson Anywhere.’ [A thorough- 
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going eulogium in reply to citicisms by J. P. Conry.|  Analecta. 
Studies and Conferences. Ecclesiastical Library Table. Criticisms and 
Notes. Books Received. 

Tue EcciesiasticaL Review. (November, 1918).—Fra Arminio, 
‘The Priest and His Breviary.” [Rules and recommendations.| T. 
Slater, ‘ False Accusation of Solicitation and the New Code.’ [Claims 
that the sin is reserved even though the offender knows nothing of the 
reservation.| J. G@. Raupert, ‘The Truth about the Ouija Board.’ 
|Dangers of spiritistic practices in general, and of this device in par- 
ticular.| J. R. Hagan, * John the Precursor.” [His figure and life. | 
* Meditations of an ex-Prelate." [Homely advice based on a life’s 
experience.| J. F. Cassidy, ‘The lrish Clergy and Nationalism before 
the Reformation.’ [Differences between Ireland and England due 
to national rather than religious ideals.| | Analecta. Studies and Con- 
ferences. Ecclesiastical Library Table. Criticisms and Notes. Books 
Received. 

THe Carnoric Wor.p. (November, 1918).—Francis Aveling, 
‘ Brother Chaplains.’ [The strength of the Catholic position is to be 
found in part in the definiteness of its doctrines. | Theodore Maynard, 
* Laus Deo.’ [A poem.| Edmund T. Shanahan, * St. Matthew and the 
Parousia.” [The ‘ coming of the Son’ very often refers to His coming 
to Jerusalem with destructive power, not to His advent at the end 
of the world. A useful article.] Lorna Walsh, ‘ Music at the Front.’ 
Charles Phillips, * November Vigil.’ {A poem.] Peter Guilday, © John 
Cardinal Farley.” [He died as he lived—simply, kindly, unaffectedly.’] 
Humphrey Moynihan, © Archbishop Ireland.’ | Archbishop Ireland re- 
vealed his own driving power in the words: ‘ The want . . . . is men 
among men, men who see farther than others, rise higher than others, 
act more boldly than others.’] Garrett Pierse, ‘The Universal Genius of 
St. Thomas.’ [This reference to the varied achievements of St. Thomas, 
poetical as well as purely intellectual, meets the common charge that 
Catholicism inspires a narrow intellectualism and cramps the various 
powers of its adherents.| John A. Ryan, ‘ The Supreme Court and 
Child Labour.’ Katherine Brégy, ‘ Joyce Kilmer.’ [An appreciation 
of the American and Catholic poet who fell in action, August, 1918. | 
Samuel F. Darwin Fox, © Love and the Philosopher.’ [The fantastic 
and melancholy love-story of Auguste Comte and Clotilde de Vaux, 
whence arose a new religion.| Kathryn W. Ryan, ‘ The Mtar Boy.’ 

Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF THEOLOGY. (October, 1918.)—Henry B. 
Robins, ‘ The Theological Curriculum and a Teaching Ministry.’ [Holds 
that it should include both the social application of Christianity and reli- 
gious education.] F. A. Starratt, ‘The Demands of the Rural Church 
upon the Theological Curriculum.’ [The curriculum, it is urged, should 
include a study of the social organization of rural life.] A. Clinton 
Watson, ‘ The Primary Problem for an Empirical Theology.—IIT.’ [A 
not over-lucid discussion of problems suggested by Bergson.| James 
Westfall Thompson, © Church and State in Medieval Germany.—IV.’ 
George W. Richards, ‘ The Church and the Religion of Russia.’ [Holds 
that the Russian Church is primarily an institution of worship, not of 
doctrine or of deeds. 

Srvpirs. (September, 1918.) Belloc, ‘ Gibbon and the Temporal 
Power.’ [Gibbon is unhistorical and inaccurate in regard to the Dona- 
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tion of Constantine. | Green, * Thoughts on Irish Industries.’ Baussan, 
* General Gouraud.’ Walsh, ‘Catholic Universities in the United States.’ 
{In order to safeguard the faith many of them proposed to provide not 
only undergraduate but graduate instruction for students.] Clery, 
‘The Snobbery of Quintus Horatius Flaccus.’ [A severe estimate of 
Horace. |] Mitchell, ‘ Sligo Bay.” Tyan, ‘ Menace.’ McBrien, * Spleen 
and Ideal. Corkery, ‘Sleep.’ Gavan-Duffy, ‘ When the Soul Comes 
Home.’ Little, ‘The Passing of Summer.’ Kavanagh ‘ The Priest 
of Isis.’ Bergin, ‘ Unpublished Irish Poems.-—No, 3.’ Power, * The 
National Problem of Arabia.” Gwynn, ‘ The Date of St. Columban’s 
Birth.” [As against Mrs. Concannon’s view the writer favours the year 
559-560. | Somerville, ‘ Henri Bourassa.’ Dugre, ‘ Henri Bourassa.’ 

Srupies. (December, 1918.)—Dun Cairin, ‘ The Argument from 
[rish History.’ [Ireland's demand should be an untramelled nation- 
hood.| John J. Horgan, ‘The World Policy of President Wilson.’ 
Alfred Rahilly, ‘ Democracy, Parliament and Cromwell.’ Charles 
Baussan, ‘ Marshal Pétain.’ Frank O’Hara, * Prohibition in the United 
States.” [There is no reasonable doubt that the Senate will enforce 
universal prohibition of alcohol as a beverage.| Virginia M. Crawford, 
‘Catholic Renascence in France.’ [A review of several French books 
dealing with the revival.| Osborn Bergin, ‘ Unpublished Irish Poems— 
No. 4.’ Poetry: M. de V. S., ‘ The Tirlough at Derrvhoyle.’ Katharine 
Tynan, ‘The Exile.’ George O'Neill, ‘Strife and Sweetness.’ M. 
Bodkin, ‘ Shakespeare.’ John Bunker, * At Moment of Victory.’ K. 
M. Murphy, ‘To the Moon.’ Austin O'Malley, ‘ Irish Vital Statistics 
in America.’ [Mortality very high. Irish should stay at home.] E. J. 
Riordan, ‘ A l'ragment of Irish Industrial History.’ [Severest pressure 
had to be brought on the War Office for the benefit of Irish manufac- 
ture.] P, J. Gannon, ‘ Bohemia and its Ulster Question.’ Chronicle : 
William J. Crofton, [.—‘ The Intiuenza Epidemic.’ Stephen J. Brown, 
Ii.— Irish Fiction for Boys.’ 

Tue CatuHotic Review. (October-December, 1918.)—Gladys E. C. 
Turner, ‘The Church of England and the Revolution of 1688-9. 
{Contains an interesting discussion of the principles of the ‘‘ seven 
bishops."’] Edith Pearson, ‘ Yesterday.’ [Poem.] K. M. Murphy, 
‘The Newman of the Apologia.’ Janet Elsworth, ‘To one outside 
the Church.’ [Poem.] BR. Downey, D.D., ‘A Chapter of Joseph 
McCabe.’ [Strictures on McCabe’s Rationalistic explanation of belief 
in God. | Mina Doyle, * The Forest Track.’ [Poem.] Charlotte Dease, 
‘The author of *‘ The Voyage of the Centurion.’’’ [An interesting 
aecount of how Ernest Psichari regained the faith lost to him by the 
apostasy of his grandfather, Ernest Renan.] Book Reviews. 

Tue Homimetic Montuty anp PastoraL Review. (October, and 
November, 1918.) As the title indicates, a new department was added 
in the October number, and will be a feature of the Review for the 
future. It deals with Roman documents, studies on the New Code, 
casus conscienti# and answers to readers’ questions, This department 
will, we believe, be welcomed as a useful addition by readers of the 
magazine, 

Bompay Examixer. The interesting articles, dealing with the poli- 
tical and religious intrigues that led up to the Spanish Armada affair, 
have been continued since our last issue. 
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Expository Times. (October, 1918.)—* Notes of Recent Exposi- 
tion.’ Rev. James Moffatt, D.D., © Discerning the Body.’ [‘ Body’ 
not the Body of Christ in the Eucharist, but the Church.|] Rev. A. 
R. Howell, M.A., ‘ The Re-discovery of the Psalms.’ Professor the Rev. 
Robert Mackintosh, M.A., D.D., © Christianity in History.’ Contribu- 
tions and Comments. Entre Nous. 

Expository Times. (November, 1918.)—* Notes of Recent Exposi- 
tion.” Rev. John Monroe Gibson, M.A., LL.D., © The Gethsamene of 
the Fourth Gospel.” Rev. T. H. Weir, B.D., ‘ The Greek and the 
Aramaic in the Gospels.’ Contributions and Comments, Entre Nous. 

Expository Times. (December, 1918.)—* Notes of Recent Exposi- 
tion.’ Stanley A. Cook, M.A., ‘Comparative Religion—and After.’ Con- 
tributions and Comments. Entre Nous. 

Exposiror. (November, 1918.)—Rev. A. D. Martin, M.A., ‘ The 
Ascension of Christ." Rev. Harold Smith, M.A., ‘ The Earliest Inter- 
pretations of Our Lord’s Teaching on Divorce.’ [ All Ante-Nicene fathers 
are said to recognise misconduct as ground for divorce.| Rev. J. P. 
Arendzen, D.D., ‘ Re-writing St. Matthew.” [Contends against Canon 
Allen that Matt. xix “rapexrox loym t3veias” means “ let there be no 
exception for adultery.’"| Rev. Prof. A. Van Hoonacker, D.D., © Is the 
narrative of the Fall a myth?’ [Discusses some modern theories of in- 
terpretation, and throws interesting side-lights on the whole narrative. | 

Expositor. (December, 1918.)—Rev. James Robertson Cameron, 
M.A., ‘The Mystery of Christ." Rev. T. H. Robinson, M.A., ‘ Why 
was Jesus aJew?’ Rev. G. S. Streatfleld, M.A., ‘ St. Cyprian, Bishop 
and Martyr: His place in the History of the Church.’ 

JEWISH QUARTERLY Review. (July and October, 1918.)—Dr. Jacob 
Hoschander, ‘ The Book of Esther in the Light of History.’ [Ahasuerus 
is not Xerxes. The book is said to contain a large number of late ad- 
ditions.| Rev. M. H. Segal, * Studies in the Book of Samuel.—TII. 

PALESTINE ExpLoration Funp. (October, 1918.—Dr. E. W. G. 
Masterman, ‘Hygiene and Disease in Palestine in Modern and in 
siblical Times ’ (continued). Joseph Offord, ‘ Archeological Notes on 
Jewish Antiquities. ’ 
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Some Causes of the Present Social Unrest. 


THE war that was to end war is over, yet we have no 
vuarantee of a lasting peace. Civil strife and social unrest 
are causing almost as much anxiety to the Governments of 
Europe to-day as the war caused during the last four years. 
The world of Labour is becoming restive, it js beginning to 
rebel against the established order; it wants a larger share 
in the control of its destinies, and a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the goods of the world. Labour movements and 
Labour troubles we have had before, but never anything quite 
so serious as the Labour unrest of to-day. Nor is this unrest 
the growth of a moment. Causes partly religious, partly 
political, but mostly economic have long been at work pre- 
paring the way. The war has accentuated the causes of 
discontent, and brought the matter to a crisis. The ex- 
aggerated individualism which came in with the so-called 
Reformation, and the irreligion and materialism which 
inevitably followed it, prepared the way for an industrial 
system in which there was little thought of God’s law or of 
distributive justice, a system in which human sympathies 
would have been a hindrance to the captain of industry, 
and in which bare justice to the worker had to be sacrificed 
to the demands of unlimited competition. Social and in- 
dustrial emancipation of Labour is the watchword of the 
workers to-day, as political emancipation of the masses was 
the watchword a hundred years ago. 

The defects with which our present industrial system is 
charged are grave and numerous. The distribution of 
wealth is becoming more and more unequal, the amassing 
of great fortunes and the concentration of capital continue 
apace, and the moneyless classes are subjected to an in- 
creasingly unfair economic pressure. With an ever-widen- 
ing chasm between class and class, the employer, while 
human nature remains what it is, must be sorely tempted 
to exploit the worker. His profits are limited by the price 
of commodities, as fixed by competition, on the one hand, 
and by the price of labour on the other. If competition is 
keen the employer will rather ‘ sweat ’ his labour than lose 
his profits; if the choice is between higher wages and higher 
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profits, he will naturally choose the latter. Even if the 
employer is a humane man, his power to grant favourable 
terms to his employees is str ictly limited, owing to the opera- 
tion of unlimited competition. From one cause or another 
the system generally works out to the disadvantage of the 
mere wage-earner, as is abundantly evident from the con- 
dition of the labouring classes, and especially of unskilled 
Labour in the great centres of population. Thousands of 
people in every great city are condemned to live their lives 
in slums, whole tfamilies—men, women and children—being 
frequently forced to cook, eat, sleep and live in one and 
the same room, with no privacy, no concessions to the re- 
quirements of natural modesty, no protection against the 
disease and vice which are too frequently the accompani- 
ment of such surroundings. Owing to the merciless pres- 
sure of commercial competition, these unfortunate people 
can seldom command a wage high enough to enable them 
to effect any considerable improvement in their lot; on 
the contrary, whatever little savings they can afford to 
lay by usually melt away sooner or later in time of enforced 
unemployment; so that repeatedly disappointed, and 
frequently underfed, underclothed and stunted in mind or 
body as well, they at last give up the effort to improve their 
condition, and settle down to apathetic acquiescence in 
their misery, or turn to drink to drown their cares. These 
facts do not usually strike the casual visitor to any of the 
great centres of commerce. It is only when an official 
report is published from time to time, that one rubs one’s 
eyes and asks can things be so bad.! 

Nor is the uncertainty of employment or the low 
standard of living of the workman the worst feature of the 
present system. It frequently happens that women and 
children have to go out to work in mills and factories to 
help to swell the slender income of the principal bread- 
winner ; or worse still, the men are left idle and the women 
and children employed because their labour is cheaper. And 
so we find that the child who has survived disease and 


1 For Dublin, v. Report of Departmental Committee of Inquiry into 
Housing Conditions of Dublin Working Classes, Feb., 1914. For 
Belfast, v. Reports of Officer of Public Health, specially for year 1909. 
Also Inaugural Address to Students of Mater Hospital, Belfast, 1917-18. 
For close study of English town life, v. B. S. Rowntree’s ‘‘ Poverty,’’ 
and figures quoted therein. : 
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death in an overcrowded and insanitary tenement is often 
put to work before he or she is developed either in mind 
or body; while the woman who should be free to do some- 
thing towards making the dwelling a home, is forced to 
toil for an employer all day, and shoulder the burdens and 
responsibilities of a housewife when she returns home in 
the evening. Is it any wonder that the medical officers of 
industrial cities have so often to call attention to the pre- 
valence of disease among the poor, and to the abnormal 
mortality among the children of the poor? People in 
comfortable circumstances are sometimes inclined to attri- 
bute the wretchedness of the poor to their thriftlessness and 
vicious habits. It is now admitted by most social reformers 
that the thriftlessness is more often the effect than the cause. 
Absolutely speaking one may struggle on virtuously in the 
most unfavourable surroundings; but it is idle to expect 
human nature to do so in the environment in which 
thousands of human beings are forced to live today. 

The conditions just described are such as obtained before 
the war; they are conditions to which the workers object 
to return. It may be admitted, moreover, that, as a rule, 
it was only unskilled or unorganised Labour that had to 
bear the full rigour of ‘a yoke little better than that of 
slavery itself.’ But let it not be thought on that account 
that the evil was very limited. Just before the war one-third 
of all the families in Dublin were living in one-room tene- 
ments, many of which were condemned as unfit for human 
habitation. The housing conditions in Belfast were better, 
but the evils of woman and child labour—and frequently 
‘sweated’ labour at that—were much worse. The facts 
and figures available for some of the British and American 
cities disclose a state of affairs not very much better. 

And if skilled labour through its organisation had 
secured better terms, the improvement was won at the cost 
of setting up a class war which tends to become more bitter 
as time goes on. It is the interest of the capitalist to make 
all he can out of his workers; the latter conceive it to be 
their interest to get the highest wages possible and do as 
little work as they can. This hostility of interest is 
manifestly bad for the country at large; nor is it good in 
the long run for the parties immediately concerned. But men 
will usually consult their immediate rather than their 


2Leo XIIT., Encyclical on Condition of Labour. 
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remote advantage. Thus, while the product of industry 
tends to decrease, individual workers are exploited, and 
individual employers forced into bankruptcy. 

With the rise of class consciousness, the contrast of 
wealth to be seen on all sides was not calculated to make 
for the stability of social order. On the one hand the 
ordinary working man could barely secure a living for 
himself and his family; on the other the capitalist 
millionaire could live in luxurious idleness, defying with 
apparent impunity the commandment of God: ‘In the 
sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread.’ It seemed as if 
the enjoyment of worldly goods and the highest honours 
of Society had ceased to have any relation to honest work, 
or the merits of the recipient. Nor was it the mere enjoy- 
ment of the comforts of life by the idler that stung the 
working classes most deeply; it was rather the use, or 
abuse, to which the wealthy too often turned their super- 
fluity, lavishing wealth upon dogs, w hile they refused to 
the children of the poor the ‘ crumbs that fell from their 
tables.’ 

A condition of society in which such inequalities remain 
unchecked cannot continue indefinitely. It may be that 
the revolutions in Eastern Europe will embolden the Govern- 
ments of the great industrial nations to tackle the issue 
squarely before it is too late. In the meantime the wealth 
of the world tends to fall more and more under the control 
of the few, thereby making the economically strong stronger, 
and the weak weaker; making the few more powerful, and 
the many more dependent, until in the words of Leo XIII, 

‘a small number of very rich men have been able to lay 
upon the teeming masses of the labouring poor a yoke little 
better than slavery itself.’ Since these words were written 
the tendency to inequality has been immensely emphasised 
by the formation of rings, trusts and monopolies, the only 
effects of which can be to make immense fortunes for the 
individuals who have got control of the markets, and to 
raise the cost of living for the working classes. There is 
a notion abroad that the worker is now more than able to 
hold his own, that he has got every concession he demanded 
for the last four years. We have yet to see whether that 
process will continue. The workers fared well recently, 
because it would have been disastrous for their masters to 
lose the war; and the Government always intervened when 
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a strike was threatened, and pointed out the moral. But 
now that the war is over we return to the old order of things, 
and the Government takes up a position of armed neutrality, 
while the strikers get a lesson in Glasgow, London and 
Belfast ; and when armed neutrality proves insufficient, the 
services of D.O.R.A. are requisitioned ‘to protect the 
public.’ I am not discussing the justice of the claims put 
forward by the strikers in any of these cases. I quote the 
incidents merely to show that no real change of policy has 
taken place, and that economic forces are to be allowed to 
take their course in future precisely as they did in pre- 
war times. The idea of returning to pre-war conditions 
does not appeal to the workers, who demand that the present 
social and industrial system be either mended or ended. 
It is the contention of nearly all the important Labour 
leaders of the present day that the social evils I have men- 
tioned are inseparably bound up with any system of private 
property; and that consequently there can be no real 
freedom for the worker, until the power of the Capitalist 
is broken, by vesting all property rights in the State. It 
is only by socialising land and capital, we are told, that 
a fair distribution of wealth will be possible, emancipation 
of the masses insured, and the opportunities for physical 
and mental development extended equally to all. But is 
it the institution of private property that is at fault? Or 
is it rather the abuse of private property, and an exaggera- 
tion of its rights by a materialistic Society that has largely 
given up belief in God and in Christian morality, and has 
repudiated with these beliefs the duties that in former ages 
attached to private property’ Let us consider the Catholic 
idea of property, and see how widely it differs from that 
which prevailed in England, for instance, during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, when what is known 
as ‘ The Industrial Revolution ’ was being accomplished. 
St. Thomas, the greatest of Catholic theologians, puts him- 
self the question :— Is it lawful for anyone to posses any- 
thing as his private property!’ And he answers:—' In 
regard to an external thing man has two powers. One is 
the power of managing and controlling it; and as to this 
it is lawful for a man to possess private property. It is, 
moreover, necessary for human life for three reasons. (He 
proceeds to give three reasons which require a division of 
property in the interests of social and economic well-being.) 
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The other power man has over external things is the using 
of them; and as to this a man must not hold external things 
as his own property but as everyone’s, so as to make no 
difficulty about sharing them when others are in need.’® 
In Catholic theology, therefore, private ownership is a 
stewardship rather than an absolute right to worldly wealth. 
In the words of Leo XIII., ‘ Whoever has received from the 
divine bounty a large share of temporal blessings, whether 
they be external and corporeal or gifts of the mind, has re- 
ceived them to use for the perfecting of his own nature, and 
at the same time that he may employ them as the steward 
of God’s Providence for the benefit of others." Even this 
limited stewardship ceases to some extent in case of extreme 
need; so that a starving man can relieve his immediate 
want from whatever is at hand, even though it be portion of 
another’s property. 

The Catholic idea of stewardship gives rise to another 
very important consideration. As wealth is not an end in 
itself, but a means to human welfare, and as each person 
is but a steward of God’s Providence in regard to the pro- 
perty he holds, it follows that those who enjoy a large share 
of the world’s goods are under an obligation of some kind 
to give their superfluous income to those who are in need. 
‘According to the order of nature instituted by Divine 
Providence,’ says St. Thomas, ‘ the goods of the earth are 
designed to supply the needs of men. The division of goods 
and their appropriation through human law do not thwart 
this purpose. Therefore, the goods which a man has in 
superfluity are due by the natural law to the sustenance of 
the poor. To a man reared in an atmosphere of 
materialistic industrialism the surrender of one’s super- 
fluous wealth must seem an exceedingly silly and idealistic 
proposal. Yet, such is the law of God Himself, revealed 
in the Old and New Testaments. It was the teaching of 
the Fathers a thousand years ago; it is still the teaching of 
the Church. ‘ The Church,’ says Leo XIII, ‘ lays the rich 
under strict command to give their superfluity to the poor ;’° 
and in the ages of faith the injunction was substantially 
carried out, to the great advantage of both rich and poor. 


3 Summa Theol., 2, 2, Q. 66, 2. 

4 Encycl. on Condition of Labour. 

5 Summa Theol., 2, 2, Q. 66, 7. 

6 Encyel. on Socialism, Communism, Nihilism. 
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The result was that wealth was more equally divided, the 
worker was generally his own master, the wage-earning 
system of industry was almost unnecessary, and though 
labour in the absence of machinery had not one hundredth 
part of its present day productivity, the average worker 
had nevertheless comparatively better conditions of life, 
and was more content than the wage-earner of today. And 
this was true, be it noted, under a political system of 
absolute government in which the masses of the people had 
no voice. It was only when Catholic notions of property had 
been sapped by the individualism of the Reformation, and 
Catholic principles had largely ceased to influence indus- 
trial and commercial institutions, that those who held 
political and economic power over the working classes, 
began to lose that sense of personal responsibility, which 
had been the chief support of social justice in previous ages. 
This unfortunate change had no small share in bringing 
about the conditions which led to the French Revolution. 

Ought we try to remedy our present system by gradually 
working back to the Middle Age conception of industry, 
in which practically every worker would be capitalist and 
labourer at the same time’! Or ought private ownership be 
abolished entirely, and an experiment made with collective 
ownership’ The question is fiercely debated at the present 
day, and will be decided largely on considerations of 
economic and social expediency. The former alternative 
is favoured not only by Catholics, who have definite ethical 
considerations to guide them, but also by a large body of 
non-Catholic social reformers. No one wants to revert to 
the industrial conditions of the Middle Ages. That would 
be obviously an absurd policy in view of the developments 
of science and machinery. What is aimed at is to bring 
our present industrial system into line with the more 
humane conception of industry which obtained in those 
days. With this end in view social reformers have from 
time to time put forward various more or less tentative 
schemes, such as co-operation, co-partnership and profit- 
sharing. Co-operation would bind together in groups the 
small capitalists, that is, the men who are at once the 
owners and workers of their business, and would thereby 
vive them the economic advantages enjoyed by the large unit 
of capital. This system has been adopted with great success 
in the case of agriculture, and in consumers’ co-operative 
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stores. Co-partnership is meant to apply chiefly to great 
.ndustrial concerns, in which the development of machinery 
and the specialisation of function have rendered it necessary 
for great numbers of workers to co-operate in the manu- 
facture of specific articles. The idea is to give all such 
workers a share in the capital and profits of the concern; 
so that the worker will no longer be a mere wage-earner, 
but will have a personal interest in the success of the busi- 
ness. The second alternative, that of collective ownership, 
is proposd by Socialism and a number of other more or 
less extreme policies which have developed from Socialism. 
Of these policies modern Socialism, as we know it in these 
islands, deserves the most careful study, because it com- 
mauds the largest following among the workers, it has able 
and intellectual leaders to argue its claims, and it appears 
to be content to realise its ideal gradually, without the 
turmoil and chaos of a catastrophic social revolution. Under 
stress of war conditions, and stirred by events on the 
Continent, some of the men have lately been making strong 
speeches; nevertheless Socialism, or rather the Socialist 
following as a body in these countries, still prefers constitu- 
tional agitation ; and will only resort to violence under great 
provocation. Most of the off-shoots from Socialism on the 
other hand appear to put their trust in violent methods, 
and look forward to effecting a coup sooner or later, which 
will put them in a position to reorganise Society according 
to their own peculiar ideas. The ideal of every collectivist 
policy is a social organisation, in which there will be but 
one owner, the Community, and in which every citizen will 
be merely a wage-earner. The ideal of the Catholic social 
reformer on the other hand is an equitable distribution of 
wealth in a community in which every labourer will be 
owner, or at least part-owner of the business in which he 
works. 

There are certain fundamental principles which must 
be borne in mind by anyone who would answer aright the 
questions put at the beginning of the last paragraph. Wealth 
is not an end in itself. It is but a means to an end; and 
that end is human existence, human development, human 
welfare. God has made me subject to certain wants, and 
He has given me the right to supply these wants from the 
bounty of nature. As I possess that right by the natural 
law, no human authority can rob me of it. It is clear I 
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cannot satisty all my needs at once; they recur again and 
again, day after day. God has given me in the gift of 
reason the means to foresee these wants, and to make pro- 
vision for them by my labour. It is plainly my duty to 
use these gifts to prepare for the * rainy day,’ when through 
sickness or old age 1 can work no longer. I can claim by 
natural right therefore not only a sufficiency of the present 
fruits of the earth, but also a right of access to the sources 
of supply, so that developed by my labour these sources will 
afford me an unfailing supply of the necessaries of life. 
But my neighbour has an equal right to live and develop his 
personality from the same sources of supply. So long as 
there are unappropriated sources still available, each one 
can enjoy his natural rights by appropriating as much of 
nature's resources as will support himself and his familv. 
fn most civilised countries, however, this stage has lone 
been passed. What then is he to do, who has no unappre- 
priated source of supply left to work on’ One thing at 
all events is clear. Since his right to live by the bounty of 
nature is equal to the right possessed by any other human 
being, it follows that the natural resources of the earth can 
never become the absolute property of any section of man- 
kind, to the total exclusion of another section. In spite of 
first occupancy, development by labour or any other title 
of appropriation, by which natural resources become the 
property of individuals, every human being who is willing 
to labour has a right of access on reasonable terms to the 
natural sources of supply: since he cannot otherwise live 
himself, or provide the necessaries of life for his family.’ 
If the State deprives him of that right, or allows the present 
owners to combine in preventing him from exercising it, 
the State is transgressing the limits of its authority; and 
any social system based on such a perversion of natural right 
is essentially unjust, and wrong in principle. It is the duty 
of the State to defend the natural rights of all its citizens; 
it is neither its duty nor its prerogative to so exaggerate 
the power of one, as to destroy the natural rights of another. 
Consequently if the State fully guarantees the inviolability 
of private property, but allows the owners to keep the wages 
of their workers below the standard of a living wage, it is 
manifestly doing but half its duty. It is failing to defend 


7 This is the basis of the labourer’s right to a family living wage. 
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the labourer’s natural right of access on reasonable terms® 
to the sources of supply. 

So long as the world was sparsely populated, and men 
were content to live by hunting and fishing, and while flocks 
and herds roamed in abundance over the prairies, every 
man could enjoy his rights in full, without interfering with 
the rights of his neighbour. But a time must have come 
when congestion began to be felt, when an understanding 
became necessary, if tribes and families were not to starve 
or be embroiled in continual quarrels and dissensions. In 
such circumstances there was but one natural solution ; each 
tribe or family must surrender the right to hunt or pasture 
its flocks over the country at large, in return for a guarantee 
of peaceful possession of a particular tract. The story of 
the separation of Abraham and Lot, which is told in Genesis, 
is typical of what must have happened in many countries. 
Thus we have the beginning of private, or perhaps semi- 
private (tribal) proprietary rights in the soil. Later still 
when people had to fall back largely on agriculture to 
supply the necessaries of life for an increasing population, 
subdivision of the land among individual workers or in- 
dividual families became a practical necessity, to prevent 
the sources of supply from running dry, through wasteful 
exploitation and exhaustion of the soil. And so there grew 
up a system of private ownership in land, or in some places 
private occupation by way of tenancy under tribal owner- 
ship. All such arrangements were frequently upset in 
historic times by invasion from outside or by civil strife; 
but through all these changes the property merely changed 
hands, or new conditions of tenure were evolved. The 
principle of private property was maintained throughout, 
as the most desirable economic system, by practically every 
people that had reached any considerable degree of pro- 
ficiency in the art of agriculture. Anyone, who considers 
the circumstances that obtained in the distant past, will 
admit that the division of property was not only a rational 
scheme, but the only rational scheme for securing two very 
important ends—first, the enjoyment of his natural rights 
by the individual labourer, which was secured by giving 


8 An average worker has a right in normal circumstances to at least 
a family living wage—i.e., such a wage as will support himself and his 
family in frugal comfort. If he is forced to accept less he is subjected to 
unreasonable terms. 
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him direct access to the sources of supply; and, secondly, 
the good of the community, which was secured by the peace- 
ful development and improvement of these sources. 

The principle of private property in land was eventually 
adopted by all civilised peoples; and a like institution was 
applied to the instruments of production according as men 
became acquainted with the arts of civilised life. Though 
many changes have taken place in the conditions of life, 
though different systems and degrees of private ownership 
in land have come and gone, yet through evolution and re- 
volution the principle of private ownership, in some form, 
has been maintained down through almost the entire period 
of which we have historical record—a fact which proves 
clearly enough that mankind has found by experience that 
private property is a practical necessity in civilised society. 
Private ownership is in possession still; it has in its favour 
a strong presumption, based on history, that it is the best 
system for securing men the enjoyment of their natural 
rights; consequently the State is bound to uphold it until, 
if ever, it devises a system that will secure these rights 
more effectively. It does not follow, however, that our 
present system is everything that could be desired. It is 
the principle of private property, not this or that form of 
it, that is commended by history. The conception of private 
property which prevails in many countries today is a very 
one-sided conception, and the estimate of the rights attach- 
ing to ownership greatly exaggerated. Neither the lessons 
of history nor the Catholic teaching already explained can 
be justly quoted in support of such notions. When Leo 
XIII., for instance, insists on the inviolability of private 
property, he does not mean to countenance the contention 
so often put forward that ‘ a man can do what he likes with 
his own;’ nor does he mean to teach that a man has an in- 
alienable natural right to invest his money in a postal 
service. He insists merely on the principle of private pro- 
perty, not this or that extension or intensity of proprietary 
rights. With regard to this latter point he says, ‘ The 
limits of private possession have been left to be fixed by 
man’s own industry, and by the laws of individual races. — 

Socialism is based on the theory that the system of 
private ownership of land and capital has outlived its use- 
fulness, and must consequently be abolished in the interest 
of the common weal. Private ownership, it is argued, ex- 
cludes a large mass of mankind from access to the sources 
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of supply, except on such terms as the present owners are 
pleased to dictate. These terms invariably include, in some 
form or other, an arrangement by which the non-propertied 
workers are unjustly forced to surrender to the owner class 
a portion of the product of their labour; so that the pro- 
pertied classes are thereby enabled to live ‘ workless ’ lives 
on the labour of others. If the labourer refuses to work 
on this unjust condition, the property owner can shut him 
off entirely from the sources of supply, and thereby force 
him either to starve or make terms. The results of this 
economic slavery must inevitably be a grossly unjust and 
inequitable distribution of the industrial product, the 
danger to the worker of being thrust into absolute indigence 
at any moment owing to enforced unemployment, unreason- 
ably hard conditions of life for him even when he gets 
employment, and lastly an altogether unmerited condition 
of comfort and luxury for the ‘ idle rich.’ In other words, 
the very means which primitive man adopted to secure his 
natural right of access to the sources of supply, namely 
private appropriation of a portion of those sources, is now 
used by a small section of humanity to defeat that natural 
right, and reduce it to a nullity in the case of the majority 
ot their fellow-men. This is substantially the Socialist 
indictment of our present system; all other arguments are 
secondary and accidental. 

While allowing for the great improvement in the 
conditions of labour since the rise of trades unionism, we 
must admit that the working of modern society affords even 
still a good deal of foundation for the charges preferred. 
But, as I have already pointed out, it is not private property, 
but the prevailing misconception of the rights and duties 
of private property that is responsible for these evils. The 
Socialist argument proves, not that private ownership is 
unjust and wrong in principle, but that modern Govern- 
ments have not enforced the duties that naturally attach 
to private property. It ought not be beyond the capacity 
of any ordinary Government, for instance, to devise means 
for preventing a grasping employer from exploiting the 
necessities of his workers to force them to consent to an 
unjust labour contract. Again, one of the chief sources of 
labour unrest, the slum problem, is a purely accidental con- 


9International competition exercises considerable influence in the 
matter also. 
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comitant of the present system of ownership. A competent 
Government, imbued with Catholic notions of the duties of 
property and the dignity of human labour, would long since 
have provided suitable housing accommodation for the 
workers in the crowded centres of industry, or else have 
compelled the. great industrial concerns to ‘do so. In any 
scheme of industry, even under State ownership, incom- 
petence (or dishonesty) on the part of the Government would 
lead to equally grave abuses. The rational remedy for a 
sound system, in which abuses have grown up, is to remove 
the abuses, not to overturn the system 1 and establish a w holly 
new one, which on experiment may be found to be even more 
intolerable than the old. The latter is the remedy suggested 
by the Socialist, the former that of the more conservative 
social reformer. 

The fact that Socialism is not strictly necessary does 
not, however, of itself prove that it would not bea good or 
even the best remedy—just as temperance reformers ad- 
vocate Total Abstinence or Prohibition, where moderation 
in drinking is all that is strictly required. Socialism has 
to be considered, therefore, on its own merits, due account 
being taken from the ethical point of view of the methods 
required to establish it, and of the probable consequences, 
moral and material, of its establishment. It is the business 
of the conservative social reformer likewise to suggest 
means, which will be conformable with the requirements of 
justice, for bringing about a more equitable distribution of 
wealth, and ther eby remov ing the causes of social unrest. 

In a subsequent number J hope to discuss some of the 
proposals made by these different parties. 


W. Moran. 











Facts and Theories of Lite. 
Ill. VITALISM. 


OursipE Scholastic circles the bulk of present-day philo- 
sophers profess Idealism. In their view the existence of 
an objective universe is a delusion: matter and force are 
mental fictions. Mallock calls their system “a fantastic, 
though ingenious and learned, dream.” And we agree. 
Nobody is disposed to minimise the difficulty of explain- 
ing how mind becomes aware of the existence and be- 
haviour of non-mind; it is a formidable problem. But 
commonsense forbids us to use the sword of idealism to cut 
the knot. 

Materialists, who adhere to the mechanical theory of 
life, who hold that organic evolved from inorganic by 
natural law, appear to me to resemble the Idealists in this, 
that they try to unify experience on principles which can 
never be accepted by the plain man. In the foregoing 
article of this series, however, I endeavoured to present as 
strongly as I could the case for the development hypothesis. 
[ tried to be fair to present-day materialists of the purely 
Agnostic School, believing that their view as to the nature 
and origin of at least our lower organic forms has much 
more to be said in its favour than is supposed by the un- 
reflecting mind or admitted by their opponents. 

With materialism of a more assertive type such as one 
finds advanced ia “ The Riddle of the Universe” I do not 
propose to deal at any length. I feel that I have not 
sufficient sympathy with Haeckel’s view of the world and 
of life to criticise his position adequately or even fairly. 
To be fair to an opponent one must begin by sympathising 
with him, at least to the extent of regarding the question 
at issue from his point of view; and I confess that I have 
tried in vain to take the point of view of the author of the 
Riddle. Also, I doubt if in regard to some fundamental 
matters I am quite clear as to what Haeckel means. Much 
of what he has written touching the Law of Substance, for 
example, is unintelligible to me. 

The general drift of his argument, however, is plain 
110 
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enough. Haeckel is an absolute’ monist.! Other 
scientists stop short at the “safe” position, Agnosticism, 
and have nothing to say to the question of the origin of the 
universe. But the author of the Riddle is made of 
sterner and more ambitious stuff. Atheism naked and un- 
abashed is the system which he advocates. For him there 
is only one thing in existence, a matter-force substance, the 
Cosmos, which is at once infinite and eternal. There 1s 
not, he holds, a scrap of rational evidence for the existence 
of anything other than the universe; and as for theories 
which limit the extension in space of the world-substance, 
they are, in his view, quite unsupported by astronomy and 
are even irrational. The idea of a limit in space is un- 
thinkable. 

And the same is true of a limit in time. The Cosmos 
was always there, he says: science points to no beginning 
and philosophy demands no “primitive push.” Nor is it 
true to say that the process of cosmic evolution is drawing 
to an end. Entropists, finding that working energy once 
dissipated cannot be made to do work again, have drawn 
the rather disconcerting inference that the steady dissipa- 
tion of cosmic energy is bringing us gradually nearer to a 
time when all movement must cease. But to Haeckel the 
conclusion is entirely precipitate. Laboratory experi- 
mentalists, it is true, have failed to reconvert energy ; but 
who, he asks, is so rash as to infer that the Infinite is there- 
fore unequal to the task? Our solar system is of course 
doomed: the sun cannot give out heat indefinitely and 
must one day take its place among the extinct stars of 
space. But the end is not yet. The energy flame. he hclds, 
dies out in one corner of the universe only to flare up in 
another. He calculates that two extinct stars colliding in 
space would generate sufficient heat to reduce their huge 
bodies to a nebular condition and thus inaugurate the 
evolution of a new solar system. To the question: who 
wound the clock? Haeckel replies: the clock was never 
wound by an extrinsic agent and did not aced to ke so 
wound. It is a self-winder. 

About the inner character of this bourneless substance 


1 Gustave Le Bon is also a monist, but of a different stamp. His 
is a force-monism, which makes matter a mere aggregate of ephemeral 
forees in transitory condensation. 
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he is somewhat doubtful and seems disposed at times to 
question its very existence. ‘We must even grant,” he 
writes, “that this essence of substance becomes more 
mysterious and enigmatic the deeper we penetrate into the 
knowledge of its attributes—matter and energy... . We do 
not know the thing-in-itself that lies behind... But why 
trouble about this enigmatic thing-in-itself, when we do not 
even clearly know whether it exists or no.” ? 

Matter and energy, or force, it will be noted, are in his 
view mere attributes of substance, two forms or aspects or 
sides or manifestations of the ever-evolving universal 
cosmos and not distinct or independent entities : matter can- 
not exist or be operative without energy or energy without 
matter. In fine, he identifies mind or soul or spirit with 
cosmic force. 

The atom has, therefore, an unconscious embryonic soul : 
the world-substance had associated with it from the first, 
in its energy, the seeds of life, of consciousness, of memory, 
of intelligence, of will, and required only the necessary 
complexity of structure—attained in due course by evolu- 
tion—in order to become animate, self-conscious and free. 
According to Haeckel the world is thus not only infinite and 
eternal but also living and immortal. Life is eternal and 
universal because energy is. 

That any scientist of standing could proclaim er 
cathedra, so to speak, that this dull universe of ours is 
actually living and actually infinite is, at first sight, some- 
what startling. But the explanation is not far to seek. 
Haeckel realised too clearly the vital character of the 
dogma to leave it open to question. For if the universe 
were a finite circumscribed mass of inert matter, as of course 
it is, if it were a closed system, monism, it is plain, could 
not hold the field for an instant: the entropy or “clock” 
argument would dispose of it. Because if experimental 
science proves anything it is this, that, in any closed 
system where energy is being steadily diffused, you must 
come ultimately to a full stop when the total working energy 
of the system becomes dissipated; also you must assume 
that, although the matter of such a system may have been 
there always, the movement must have had a beginning, for 
the reason that otherwise we should have reached the full 


2 Riddle, p. 134 (italies mine). 
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stop long ago at some point in the indefinitely remote 
ast. 

With the agnostic Materialist one has more sympathy; 
he is, on the whole, a rather reasonable sort of adversary. 
To advanced questions like: “Is the universe infinite in 


extent or quite limited?” “Had it a beginning in time 
or was it always there!” “If eternal was it created?” 


and so on, he replies: “ nescio.” With a laudable regard 
for the economy of time he confines himself to what he 
terms “the knowable,” avoiding *‘ metaphysics ”’ altogether. 

We saw, however, that within the confines of ‘‘ the know- 
able’ he can be quite assertive, affirming this and denying 
that with perfect confidence. He denies stoutly the fixity 
of species, for example, and the necessity of miracle for the 
inauguration of life. Given matter in ordered motion, 
science, he maintains, is able to account by natural law or 
the formation of the entire universe as we know it. Py 
the law of complexity all things have arisen progressively 
from “first matter.” Of one and the same Great Mother 
were born successively electrons, atoms, molecules, colloids, 
proto-organisms and our hosts o: living forms in ascending 
series until finally, with the birth of human beings, matter 
became self-conscious. 

The main argument advanced in support of this conten- 
tion I have already formulated. Briefly it is this : organic 
evolution is a fact. All our plants and animals, including 
man, have arisen from a common stock by natural selection. 
This being so, science is justified in concluding—nature’s 
ways being rigidly uniform, orderly and continuous—that 
the earliest organic forms themselves arose by a process 2f 
purely natural development from inorganic or lifeless ante- 
cedents. 

Criticism—Adequate criticism of the development 
hypothesis and of the main line of argument by which it is 
supported cannot, of course, be looked for within the limits 
of an article of this sort. I can only indicate a few of the 
considerations which have caused me to regard the theory 
as unsatisfactory. 

And first as to the starting point, the fact, so-called, of 
organic evolution. Scientists, I know, will not allow this to 
be any longer called in question : they say that only reaction- 
ary prejudice of the blindest sort can fail to see the cogency 
of the evidence for the all-round development of species. 
I must confess, however, that after examining the evidence 
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as dispassionately as I could, and I have been studying the 
subject for many years, I have not been able to satisfy myself 
that the evolution of species can yet claim to rank as an 
established hypothesis. Even if we assume that organisms 
are purely material things (this is a question apart which 
we will discuss presently) | venture to hold that science 
-has not yet succeeded in proving that all our living forms 
have arisen by a process of continuous evolution from a 
common stock. Let me say at once that I do not regard the 
sterility of species as constituting any insuperable difficulty 
to the evolutionist. If ‘transformism” were a fact it 
would not, I think, be too difficult to understand how the 
actual sterility of species would be an incidental result of 
their separation for an immense period of time.° 

But there are other weaknesses in the theory which 
appear to me to be really serious. Palaeontology has 
proved that species have succeeded one another in time, but 
it has not proved that species have given rise to each other. 
If the evolutionist were able to point, in the palaeontologica! 
records, to an array of transitional forms to connect kind 
with kind he would indeed have gone a long way towards 
making good his contention; but, as a fact, he is quite unable 
todo so. The gaps which remain to be filled are still both 
wide and numerous. 

Nor are we satisfied that the findings of embryologists 
supply the want. However we may account for the extra- 
ordinary phenomena of foetal development, missing links 
must be sought after and found, not in the animal womb 
but in the crust of the earth. Are we to believe that the 
myriads of transitional forms which science postulates to 
connect species with species disappeared as if by annihila- 
tion? They have gone—I speak generally—without leav- 
ing any trace of their existence. This remarkable failure 
of science to discover the remains of the great bulk of our 
supposed transitional forms cannot, in my view, be satis- 
foetorily accounted for by saying that the geological r- 
is imperfect, or that the palaeontologist has not had sufficient 
time to show results, or even by suggesting, as some present- 
day writers do, that a tendency on the part of links to dis- 
appear is one of nature’s laws, as if this solved the difficulty. 

No; whatever scientists may say, organic evolution, even 


if 


3 Cf. Quarterly Review, Jan., 1901, p. 269. 
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if its application be restricted to the bodies of organisms, 
is simply a theory, in support of which a great mass of 
evidence has undoubtedly been adduced, but still only a 
theory, which scientific principles themselves forbid us to 
regard as an established hypothesis. For the present it 
would seem as if the only scientific attitude to assume 
towards it is one ot suspended judgment.* 

What, however, if it were really proved that species 
have evolved from each other, that all our living forms have 
sprung from a common stock! Would it follow, as 
scientists argue, that the first living forms themselves were 
evolved naturally from inanimate matter? I scarcely 
think so. As regards the inorganic universe, no doubt, the 
evidence that the world, as we have it, is the term of an 
orderly and continuous development appears to be consider- 
able; and for the evolution of species the evidence is even 
stronger. The doctrine of abiogenesis, however, that the 
same law controlled the origin of the first protoplasm, 
appears to me to be rather weakly supported even on the 
showing of scientists themselves. 

We are told, of course. that synthetic chemistry is now 
actively engaged on the task of producing life from non- 
life, that great things are confidently expected and that 
much has already been done. Many products of organisms 
have been manufactured artificially, and protoplasm itself, 
it is predicted, will be turned out by the same willing hands 
in due course. The gulf is narrowing, they say. But, of 
course, there is a big assumption here. It is taken for 
granted that if the chemist succeeds in imparting artifici- 
ally to inanimate matter the protoplasmic s'ructure, he will 
therefore have succeeded in causing dead matter to live. 
With all plain men I hold that the assumption here is quite 
unwarranted. And this brings us to the heart of the pro- 
blem. We ask at once: are living things nothing more 
than structured matter in motion, or is there in them an 
extra “something,” a principle of life, which is neither 
matter, nor structure, nor cosmic energy, nor all three in 
any possible combination? That is really the key-question. 

Upholders of the mechanistic theory of life, we have 
seen, answer in the negative. For them, vital activity 
however “spiritual” or complex is due entirely to the play 


4 Cj. The New Witness, Jan. 10, 1918, p. 250. 
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of physical and chemical forces on the organic mechanism. 
Vitalism, they say, implies a definite breach of Nature’s 
first law, the Conservation of Energy. Science will not 
have it, therefore. The problem of organic functioning, 
she says, must be solved on other lines; and in view of the 
constancy of force it is manifest that a satisfactory solu- 
tion is possible only on the basis of thoroughgoing mechan- 
istic principles. Science can never allow that biology is 
anything more than a branch of physics and chemistry. 

Consciousness, that mysterious accompaniment of 
material changes in the higher organisms, is, of course, an 
extraordinary phenomenon; but on ultimate analysis, we 
are told, it can be nothing more than a peculiar form or 
manifestation of energy. At all events, it is argued, it has 
not been proved that cosmic force is incapable of being 
transformed into consciousness, and the most up-to-date 
scientific instruments have failed to find in even the highest 
living organism anything except matter, structure and 
energy. 

The wonderful co-ordination of organic activity making 
for the survival of the individual or the species is similarly 
capable of bearing a mechanistic explanation. Indeed, in 
many cases the actual mechanism has been laid bare. 
Finally, it is asserted, the processes of growth have been 
proved experimentally to be purely physical and chemical. 
It has been found, v.g., that a young animal whose develop- 
ment has been completely arrested by the removal of the 
thyroid gland can be made to grow on as before by the ad- 
ministration of thyroid-extract. And other examples 
could be cited. 

In a word, they argue, organic activity is found to de- 
pend entirely on physical and chemical conditions in the 
organism itself and in its immediate environment. Organs 
act only under physical and chemical stimuli which are 
quite definite and quite measurable. Biology is, therefore, 
forced to conclude that the whole of life can be explained 
satisfactorily without any reference to a soul, and that, as 
a result, the theory of a mysterious “something” acting 
“from the blue,” so to speak, is unscientific. 

Vitalism.2—Many theistic writers, including some 

5 1 apply the term ‘ Vitalism ’ to any theory of life which holds for 
the existence in the living organism of ‘ something ’ other than matter, 


structure and energy (physical and chemical). Vitalism as applied to 
conscious or sub-conscious principles of life is known as ‘ Animism.’ 
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Catholic scientists, subscribe to the doctrine of abiogenesis, 
that life arose in the first instance from non-life; they accept 
the view that the first living protoplasm was evolved natur- 
ally from inorganic carbonates. That the Scholastics who 
regarded spontaneous generation as a fact would have had 
no difficulty in admitting the possibility of such a develop- 
ment goes without saying. It will be remembered, further, 
that Spallanzani and Pasteur did little more than prove 
that, to-day, inorganic matter is never quickened from life- 
-essness save through the agency of life, a purely negative 
conclusion. They left untouched, or practically untouched, 
the further questions : “is abiogenesis possible?” and, “ if 
possible, did life arise from non-life, in point of fact, at 
some past stage in the development of things?” 

Vitalists go a step further and deny the possibility of 
abiogenesis. The principle of life, they hold, is a ‘“ some- 
thing” extra which cannot be identified with inert matter 
or structure or cosmic energy. Materialists profess to ex- 
plain how things have arisen, leaving the question “ why ” 
to be faced by metaphysics. But, as Vitalism views the 
matter, they do not, and cannot, explain even the “ how ” 
in regard to the origin of life. However cogent their argu- 
ments may be they can at best prove only this: that the 
bodies of living things have been evolved from each other 
and ultimately from inorganic .aatter. This leaves the 
question of the origin of vital principles untouched. To 
assume, as Materialism does, that dead matter will begin to 
live the moment it acquires by evolution or by chemical 
synthesis the structure of an organism, is to shut one’s eyes 
to the realities of life. The vital principle is non-material, 
and therefore cannot arise from matter as a result of any 
purely structural modification natural or artificial. 

Even a cursory examination of vital activity is sufficient 
to satisfy us that the processes of life cannot have mere 
matter as their entire subject or source. Actio sequitur 
esse: as a being is, so it must behave; and, conversely, from 
the character of an act you can infer the nature of the 
agent. 

The Human Soul—Applying the axiom to man, in the 
first instance, we find that many of his activities are out of 
all proportion to a purely material principle. On the 
direct testimony of consciousness, the last word in psycho- 
logical evidence, he knows, e¢.g., that his volitions are 
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occasionally free, and no arguments of determinism will 
cause him to regard this conviction of freedom as an 
illusion. It is an ultimate fact of human experience and 
is quite irresistible. Either man is free or he can be certain 
of nothing. 

And in the department of thought there are operations 
no less transcendent. The acts, e.g., whereby we derive our 
intellectual ideas from the materials of sense are strictly 
transcendent. Sensism, to be sure, either boldly questions 
the existence of those ideas or denies that their character 
is really what we say it is. Introspective analysis, however, 
shows not only that ideas are realities of intellectual life, 
but also that they are concepts of the absolutely universal 
and abstract and not of the individual and concrete. They 
are, therefore, clearly supra-sensuous. And the same must 
be said of those mental operations by which we formulate 
axioms like: ‘* Equals added to equals give equals”; “ Two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space”; ““ Whatever begins 
to be has a cause,’ and so on. Rational intuition pro- 
claims that judgments of this kind are not correctly 
described as mere generalisations from the oft-repeated 
sensuous experiences either of the individual (as J. 8. Mill 
held), or of the race (the view advocated by H. Spencer). 
We are constrained to affirm axiomatic truths by a necessity 
which, we feel intuitively, is no mere product of mental 
association. The sensuous never transcends the contingent. 
Necessary judgments on the other hand are absolutely 
necessary : we are positively unable to think otherwise of 
them. That their application should be limited to the 
world of experience is simply inconceivable as everyone 
knows who “knows himself.” Axioms must be true every- 
where and at all times: they quite transcend experience. 

The human soul is, therefore, spiritual. If the pro- 
cesses of thought are immaterial the principle of thought 
is transcendent. And as to the will, if rational intuition 
assures us that, when all the conditions required for voli- 
tion are present, we can either give or withhold consent, 
then we are compelled to grant that there is in each of us 
a faculty of self-determination which is genuinely spiritual. 
Either we do not know the first thing about matter, or it is, 
of its very nature, incapable of acting freely. 

Animal “ Souls.”—We now pass on to investigate the 
principle of life in animals. We ask: has the living 
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brute a real soul! Is it true that our dogs, for example, 
have in them a something which is quite different not only 
from the matter and structure of their bodies but also from 
the mechanical or cosmic energy received and transmitted 
by them ? 

Descartes replied in the negative. Animals, he held, 
are mere machines structured in such a way that they re- 
spond mechanically to “sense” impressions, much as the 
touching of the “push” causes a responsive movement in 
the hammer of an electric bell. In his view, therefore, the 
activities of even the most intelligent brute are quite blind 
and quite unconscious : no animal is really sentient. 

Criticism.—I do not feel called upon to discuss at any 
length this “ machine “ theory of animal life. I confess that 
[ find myself quite out of sympathy with it, and have in- 
troduced it here merely for completeness sake and just to 
set it aside. Clearly it does not fit the facts. To begin 
with, the brute is endowed with sense organs similar to ours. 
What purpose, we ask, are these supposed to serve? The 
same purpose, manifestly, which the corresponding organs 
serve in ourselves: they are instruments of real sentiency; 
a rather obvious inference which is quite borne out by our 
uniform experience of animal behaviour. 

Anybody who takes the trouble to study and reflect on 
the activities of our domestic animals will find it nothing 
short of impossible to regard them as mere machines—struc- 
tured matter in motion—devoid of consciousness. My dog, 
for example, a common terrier, is not particularly intelli- 
gent as dogs go; and yet I have every reason to be quite 
certain that he is a subject of real sentiency. If he bounds 
noisily to and fro at the prospect of an outing, and I repri- 
mand him, he stops short and scans my countenance eagerly 
to see if I am really serious or only speaking in jest; and if 
I show even a slight sign of relentance he usually rushes in, 
seizes me by the boot and pretends to act as if he would 
bite my foot off. Then, suddenly releasing his hold, he 
again scans my face to see if I appreciate the humour of it 
all, and if I do, trots off delighted with himself. Ifa make- 
believe performance of this kind does not transcend the 
material then I fear we can be certain of nothing or next 
to nothing. Again, I find that after an unusually strenuous 
day his sleep is disturbed by dreams which cause him to 
move his prostrate limbs to and fro excitedly and yelp at 
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imaginary game; another operation which is clearly im- 
possible except to a subject of real sentiency. Machines 
do not dream dreams. I take it, however, that there is no 
need to multiply examples here. Every plain man regards 
it as a manifest truth that at least the “ higher ” animals— 
dogs, cats, birds, &c.—are genuinely conscious. 

“The inference is obvious. If the higher animals are 
subjects of real sentiency their vital principle i is a “ somie- 
thing” extra, which cannot be identified with the struc- 
tured matter of their bodies. Mere matter cannot feel. 
The ultimate principle of any activity and the activity 
itself must be of the same nature; and introspective analysis 
of our own mental states put it beyond question that 
sentiency is not a material operation. It is felt as simple. 

In regard to animals of a lower type, whose sentient 
character is less pronounced, it is, I think, sufficiently clear 
for other reasons that at least some of their activities can- 
not proceed from anything short of a non-material source. 
The theory that the adult organism in such cases develops 
and reproduces itself by the play of chemical and physical 
forces on the original mechanism of the embryo can 
scarcely be made to square with all the facts. 

One of the most striking phenomena of organic develop- 
ment is the growth of a normal Amphioxus from an embryo 
which has been artificially split up. In a former article I 
called attention to what occurs in such cases. A single 
embryo is placed under observation. If allowed to grow 
without interference an adult Amphioxus will in due 
course develop from it, a Materialist would say by the play of 
ordinary forces on the embryo- mechanism. But let us 
destroy the mechanism artificially and see what will happen. 
Placing the live embryo in a test-tube with a little water 
we shake it up violently until the embryo-cells separate off 
from each other. The original mechanism, a definite unit, 
is now quite broken up; and, if the mechanistic — 
be correct, any further organic development on the part 
of the Amphioxus is a physical impossibility: we have 
killed it outright. But what do we actually find? In 
point of fact each piece lives on and, if the environment be 
suitable, develops ultimately into a normal Amphioxus. 
Our drastic experiment has simply multiplied the original 
organism. 

Now, it is perfectly obvious that we are here confronted 
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with a fact which no purely mechanistic theory of life can 
fit. The original embryo-mechanism fell to pieces and as 
a result became incapable of discharging its natural func- 
tion as a unit. Whereupon each piece set to work and 
played the part of the original whole, showing clearly that 
the original principle of development was “ original” in 
another sense, that it was capable of reaching its normal 
end by abnormal means and of grappling with situations 
that were necessarily quite new to it. 

A vital principle of this kind, which can not only survive 
and function naturally when its connatural mechanism has 
fallen to pieces, but also reproduce itself again and again, 
is manifestly more than mechanism. A machine which 
survives its own break-up and re-makes itself from each of 
parts is a contradiction. 

This inference, reactionary though it may appear to 
“science,” is quite borne out by the facts of organic re- 
production. We have seen how, in ordinary or sexual re- 
production, the nuclei of two cells, a male and a female, 
unite to form the nucleus of the new being, the fertilised 
germ-cell. Now, it seems to me that what upholders of the 
mechanistic theory ask us to believe about this process is 
nothing short of incredible. Two distinct and indepen- 
dent mechanisms, they say, each containing certain 
hereditary characteristics of its own, unite to form a third 
mechanism carrying both sets of traits, and so structured 
that, under the play of physical and chemical forces which 
are quite blind, it not only transforms its material environ- 
ment into a host of marvellously structured and delicately 
balanced mechanisms, but also arranges these in the per- 
fectly definite order in which we find them in the adult 
organism. Is it seriously contended that a mere machine 
could accomplish all this? It is incredible. 

We are only too ready to allow that we know very little 
of the inner nature of energy and of the laws which govern 
the material universe. But we know them sufficiently to 
assert with safety that no possible transformation of 
mechanical force can result in life. We may not know all 
that energy can do, but we know some things that it cannot 
do. And if experience teaches us anything it is that vital 
phenomena can never be explained adequately in terms of 
force. They have plainly a specific character. Vital energy 
is not derivable from cosmic as from an adequate principle. 
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All plain men adhere implicitly to this doctrine. They 
will not allow that the vital activities of even the lower 
animals can be explained adequately or even in the main by 
physical impulsion. In the majority of cases “stimulus” 
is clearly out-distanced by response, the activities of the 
organism being out of all proportion to the physical and 
chemical impulses received by it. The processes of lower 
animal life are not quite subject to the laws of the inorganic 
world: they cannot be brought into line with those laws. 
Life in any animal cannot be explained adequately except 
by reference to laws that are special and peculiar to life 
itself. 

All this, I am aware, seems to imply an incessant breach 
ot the “Conservation of Energy.” If organisms have 
within them non-material principles of activity whereby 
they move themselves and other things, then every vital act 
would seem to add its mite to the sum of cosmic force. [ 
need hardly say that this apparent breach of “the funda- 
mental law of motion” is responsible for much of the 
scientist’s hostility to the idea of a soul. 

But as a Vitalist I would urge, in the first place, that 
this * Conservation of Energy’ which has come to rank as 
one of the root principles of “exact” science, is in reality 
more assumption than law. Rigid proof is not forthcoming 
that it holds universally even for the inanimate world, 
while, in regard to organisms, it is, on the admission of 
scientists themselves,° not only unproved but unprovabie. 
A rather important consideration, surely, to begin with. 

Secondly, I would admit, speaking as a convinced dualist, 
that I am not in a position to offer any completely satis- 
factory explanation of the manner in which mind and body 
interact in man and in the lower animals. But I stress the 
fact that the interaction is there none the less. Mental 
activitigs we know to be real causes, physical or moral, of 
bodily movements and rice rersa. This is a unixersal cen- 
viction of ours which only absolute scepticisin can regard 
as the outcome of illusion or prejudice. 

Hence, if it be really true that causal interaction between 
soul and body must involve in every case a breach of the law 
of the “Conservation of Energy,” then, I say, all the worse 


6 cj. Hoffding: Outlines of Psychology, pp. 30-1; Maher: 
Psychology, pp. 517-599. 
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for the Law. After all, as I have explained, the principle 
is little more than an assumption, and assumptions must 
square with facts, not cice versa. The modification which 
the law in question would require to undergo in order to 
apply to the universe as a whole may indeed be inappreci- 
able (many hold that the amount of force exercised by soul 
and body in moving each other is practically negligible). 
But modification in some measure there must be. 

Vitalists who accept the law of the conservation of energy 
as quite universal, who regard it as dominating all depart- 
ments of activity living and non-living, have laboured hard 
to explain how mind and body can really influence each 
other without infringing this “ {rst principle of science.” 
Of the many attempts that have been made to solve the 
problem on Mathematical or mechanical principles the 
“guidance” theory advanced some years ago by Sir. O. 
Lodge i is perhaps as good as any other. According to this 
theory the function of the soul is entirely guiding or direc- 
tive, and to guide a body already in motion one does not 
require to introduce any new energy. The tram-tracks 
control the movements of our street-curs, for example, with- 
out giving out a particle of energy. In some way analogous 
to this, it is suggested, vital principles control and alter 
the direction of moving matter without in any way altering 
the sum of cosmic energy. 

Last of all we have to investigate the nature of the vital 
principle in plants. V egetable resembles animal in so 
many respects, in manner ‘of origin, growth, reproduction, 
decay, that it might seem at this stage almost superfluous 
to discuss separately the question of the vegetative soul. If 
the animal soul is a something which cannot be identified 
with structured matter, the plant-soul might be thought to 
he clearly of the same general character. But it must not 
he forgotten that the sentient faculty in animals is the 
chief ground on which we base our proof of the 
“simplicity ” of their souls, and that, consequently, we are 
forced to adopt a somewhat different line of argument here 
if we are to establish the existence of a similar principle 
in plants. Vegetables resemble animals in many of their 
functionings, but, of course, they differ from them, as all 
know, in being devoid of consciousness. 

And yet I find it difficult to imagine that there ‘s in the 
living plant nothing more than structured matter and 
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mechanical force. There are several features of vegeta- 
tive functioning which it is well nigh impossible to recon- 
cile with any purely mechanical interpretation of life. 
Such are the selection, assimilation and allocation of food, 
karyokinesis and other reproductive processes, and the re- 
placement of organic portions which have been cut away. 
The facts of reproduction and of propagation by 
“ cuttings”’ (as in the Amphioxus and the hydra) which 
have forced us to reject the mechanistic theory in regard 
to the lower animals confront us in the vegetable kingdom 
no less than in the animal. 

Besides, the line of demarcation separating plant from 
animal is anything but clearly defined. In the department 
of unicellulars, ¢.g., it is next to impossible to say with 
certainty that this is animai and that plant. Science find- 
ing that some of our most elementary organic forms, such 
as the amoeba and “moneron,” manifest a certain irrita- 
bility when touched with the point of a fine needle has 
taken upon herself to label them “sentient.” But it is not 
easy to be sure of one’s ground here; many of those single- 
celled organisms seem rather indefinite in character, and 
in any case, the points of resemblance between protophytes 
(single-celled vegetables) and protozoa (single-celled 
animals) are so numerous and so important, in comparison 
with the points in which they differ, that one is fairly safe 
in holding that their respective vital principles cannot be 
very far removed from each other. 

Personally, at all events, I am satisfied that mechanical 
force cannot explain the whole of life even in the plant. 
This is perhaps more belief than reasoned conviction in the 
majority of minds, but at all events it has this to reeommend 
it, that it is widely shared by scientist and “layman” 
alike. ‘Forty years ago,” said Lord Kelvin (in a letter to 
the Times), “I asked Liebig, walking somewhere in the 
country, if he believed that the grass and flowers which we 
saw around us grew by mere mechanical forces. He 
answered, ‘No, no more than I could believe that a book of 
hotany describing them could grow by mere chemical 
forces.’”” 

It is significant that in our time biology finds itself 
practically at one with the man in the street in rejecting 
the mechanistic theory of life. The “vulgar prejudice” 
has survived the scientific criticism of the second half of 
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the nineteenth century to be embraced in the twentieth by 
science herself. To-day Vitalism is anything but “ vulgar.” 

Of late there has been a distinct and growing re- 
action against the mechanistic theory in practically all the 
countries. In France several biologists of standing adhere 
to Pasteur’s view, that organic development is controlled 
by a non-mechanical directive principle. A somewhat 
similar position has been taken up in England by Dr. 
Mivart, Professor Beale, Sir O. Lodge, Sir B. Windle and 
Dr. Haldane; and Vitalism in one form or another has been 
advocated in America by Cope, Gray, Wilson and Mont- 
gomery; in Italy by Gallardi, La Chiesa, Garazzi and 
Gemelli; in Denmark by Reinke; and in Germany by 
Nigeli, Ehrhardt, Bunge, Rindfleisch, Benedikt, Cosmann, 
Albrecht, Schneider, Wasmann, Wolff, Driesch and a host 
of others.’ 

In this department, indeed, scientific progress bas been 
taking the form of a veritable landslide, and in a direction 
that was quite unexpected. Certainly what has cccurred 
in our day would have been regarded as perfectly iin- 
possible fifty years ago. During the past quarter of a 
century the “scientific” school of biological thought has 
not only been losing ground steadily, but of late years its 
decline has become so rapid and so general that, as Dr. 
Haldane observes, it will soon become a matter of past 
history. “I should as soon go back,” he writes “to the 
mythology of our Saxon forefathers as to the mechanistic 
physiology.” ® 


7 Cf. McCabe: Haeckel’s Critics, p. 110; Windle: op. cit. pp. 273 
sqq.; Haldane: Mechanism, Life and Personality, p. 61; Driesch: His- 
tory and Theory of Vitalism, pp. 156 sqq. 

8 Loc. cit. 
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A Note on Mediaevai Sanctuary. 


THE law of sanctuary contributed largely to associate in the 
popular imagination the ideas of sanctity and of mercy, 
and to increase the reverence for human life. Obviously 
erroneous is the suggestion that places of refuge were 
established with a view to protecting unintentional 
offenders from punishment or revenge. It has been 
suggested that the privilege was to give time for the 
first heat of resentment to pass over before the injured 
party could seek redress: but this hardly accounts for its 
origin. Again, it has been supposed that the right of 
sanctuary bears testimony to the power of certain places 
to transmit their virtues to those who entered them. Among 
nearly all peoples of the world at different stages of civilisa- 
tion are to be found totem centres; from the Aruntas of 
Australia, the Arckenas of North America to the in- 
habitants of Hawaii and to the Mohammedans of Persia 
and Morocco: while the Balder’s Grove in the beautiful 
Sogne Fiord in Norway was a famous sanctuary to the 
northern peoples. In the Old Testament ' the six cities of 
refuge were set apart to protect people who had committed 
murder unintentionally. While in these cities the person 
who wished to avenge the murder was unable to touch the 
murderer, and after the death of the high-priest the latter 
was free permanently. In Christian times, however, 
sanctuary, being a privilege of the Church, did not extend 
to sacrilege. 

The right of sanctuary had been accorded to Pagan 
temples by Imperial decrees of Rome; and in some cases 
extended not only to altars but to such things as persons 
and standards.? Slaves at the time o1 Seneca were allowed 
to seek shelter at the statues of the gods.° Early 
Christianity soon introduced the right of asylum to the 
churches. Eutropius says that Christian people who were 
chased by a crowd were accorded refuge; Gregory of Nazi- 
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anzus* tells that the church harboured noble widows who 
were exposed to the intrusion of greedy men; St. Basil 5 
tells of slaves, for their faith, doing the same. The legal 
privilege of affording refuge was conceded to the Church 
‘from the days when the Emperors first became Christians. 
During the holy seasons of Lent and Easter, no criminal 
trials could be hela, and no criminal could be tortured or 
executed. Two laws to this effect were enacted in the East 
hy the liberal piety of Theodosius the Younger in 380, and 
in the West by Honorius in 414.° But Theodosius in 392 
deprived bankrupts of the privilege—publici debitores. A 
decree that follows the fifty-sixth canon of the fourth Synod 
of Carthage in 399 enacts that the bishops Epigorius and 
Vincent should be sent to the Emperor to beg for the 
churches the jus asylorum. St. Augustine in his De 
Ciritate Dei mentions that after the taking of Rome in 410 
Alaric spared all those who had taken refuge in the 
churches. Papal sanction was first given to it by Leo I 
about 460: though the first council of Orange had dealt 
with the matter in 441. It was then forbidden to cross the 
threshold of the church with arms, and the number of cases 
was limited for which the right of asylum was allowed. 
(yregory the Great (590-604) enacted that the right of asylum 
was to be used to further the interests of equity and justice 
and not to screen malefactors from punishment. ~*S7 
iustam contra dominos suos querelam habuerint, cum 
congrua ordinatione de ecclestis exire necesse est. Si vero 
venialem culpam commiserint, dominiis suis accepto de venia 
sacramento sine mora reddantur. But the immunity from 
the consequences of crime arising from the extended asser- 
tion of the principle led to many abuses, and by the legis- 
lature of Justinian those guilty of specified crimes were to 
find no right of asylum in the churches. This seems to 
point to a specific concession on the part of the civil power. 
Legal refuge was in point of fact nothing but the infer- 
cession of the clergy for men in distress, and, pending the 
issue of their efforts, the right to protect them from vio- 
lence. A law of Justinian affirms this: Templorum cautela 
non nocentibus, sed luesis datur a lege. 


4 Or. 20. 
5 Reg. Fus. Tract., inten., IL. 
6 Comp. Jus. I, tit. 12. 
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Boniface V, who became Pope in 609, enacted’ that 
‘criminals who fled to churches should not be taken thence 
by force. From the words qguovis crimine patrato it 
appears that no crime was bad enough to exclude a male- 
factor from the protection of the church. The same spirit 
is found in the Decretum Gratiani compiled in 1151.2 By 
a capitular in 779, conformable to one of Carloman and 
Pepin passed about 774, Charlemagne decreed that 
churches should not be asyla for criminals who had com- 
mitted such crimes as the law punished by death; and it 
the emperor did not go so far as to make it lawful to force 
a criminal from his asylum, yet he prohibited people froin 
giving them food. 

As the ages advanced the bounds of any sanctuary ex- 
tended, first from the church to the cloisters and cemetery. 
We hear about this especially in connection with the greater 
churches. In some cases the right of sanctuary extended 
for a few miles around the church, and we find in some 
district sign-posts to direct the refugee. At the present 
time one can be seen at Armathwaite, Cumberland, and 
another at St. Buryan’s, Cornwall. During mediaeval 
times there were several famous sanctuaries, which included 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Beaulieu, Wells, Ramsey. The knocker 
on the north door at Durham Cathedral and that at St. 
Gregory's, Norwich, are said to have been used by those who 
fled from their pursuers to rouse the watchmen, who were 
in readiness in the place above to let them in at any hour, 
and to toll the Galilee bell as public notice that someone had 
come in for sanctuary. At the collegiate church at 
Beverley, anyone who sought refuge had food provided for 
him with a lodging in the precincts for thirty days, after 
which the privilege protected him as far as the borders of 
the county. In some churches there was a seat provided 
for the delinquent called the fridstool (peace stool): one 
is still preserved at Hexham Abbey; it is of Norman style 
and belongs to the twelfth century. Sometimes, however, 
the pursuers braved the spiritual censures and laid violent 
hands upon the runaway. But it was a dangerous thing 
to do, so they kept watch outside. A porter in a church at 


7 Platina, Vitae Pontificum. 
8 Archaeologia, vol. viii, p. 10. 
9 Migne, Patrologiae, tom. 16, Regni Caesla, p. 1,255. 
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Newcastle, Nicholas by name, who helped to seize one who 
had taken refuge there, was whipped at Durham in public 
ior three days, and could only obtain pardon by the influ- 
ence of the Pope’s nuncio. Jnter alia it must be remem- 
bered that the whole privilege of sanctuary was closely 
connected with that known as benefit of clergy. If a male- 
factor took sanctuary, the four neighbouring townships 
had to watch the church and prevent his escape: thus in 
1221 the towns of Stone, Heath and Dunclent, near Kidder- 
minster failed in their duty.1° About the year 1300 the 
bailiffs and coroners of Waterford caused the neighbours 
to be summoned to watch a church in which a criminal had 
taken refuge." But exemptions were sometimes obtained. 
In 1340 the burgesses of Cardiff obtained exemption from 
the duty of watching fugitives who had tiled to churches 
outside the walls of that town.!2 

The first authentic recorded cases in England are un- 
certain. Suspicion attaches to the legends which have 
been attributed to the Christian King Lacius (180) who 
conferred the privilege of sanctuary upon the church at 
Winchester. The earliest mention of sanctuary in Eng- 
land is in a code of laws promulgated by King Ethelbert in 
600. Sebert, the first Christian king of Essex (604) 
granted the right of sanctuary to the church at West- 
minster. In 690, Ina, the king of Wessex, enacted that 
“if a person who has committed capital offences shall fly 
to a church, he shall preserve his life and make satisfaction 
as right requires.” The fugitive was under obligation to 
make reparation for his crime; and the council of Mentz in 
813 decreed: Reum confugientem ad ecclesiam nemo ab- 
strahere audeat .. . tamen legitime comparat quod inique 
fecit. The most ancient and famous sanctuary in Eng- 
land was that of Beverley, the immunities of which origi- 
nated in a grant by Athelstan to St. John of Beverley after 
returning from his victory over the Danes at Brunamburg 
(937). Innocent II] (1198-1216) enjoined that refuge 
should not be given to a highway robber or to anyone who 
devastated cultivated fields at night, and according to 
Beaumanoir’s Coutumes du Beauvoisis, dating from the 


10 Hist. of Eng. Law, Pollock & Maitland I, p. 531; II, p. 588. 
11 Borough Customs, ed. Bateson II, p. 34. 

12 Cartae et Munimenta de Glamorgan. 

13 xi, 15 ff. 
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thirteenth century, sanctuary was also denied to those who 
were guilty of arson or sacrilege. In 1209, venison being 
found in the house of Hugh de Scot, he fled to a church in 
Shropshire, refused to leave it and lingered there a month. 
Afterwards he escaped in a woman’s clothes.'4 Again in 
1232 Hugh de Burgh was deprived of his office of justiciar : 
he betook himself to the chapel of Boisans, in Essex, where 
he was besieged by a military force, who surrounded the 
chapel by a pallisade rampart.'!§ In Edward IIT’s reign 
(1327-77) the persons accused were allowed to flee the 
country provided they kept certain conditions. They had 
to keep to the king’s highway, and travel with a wooden 
cross in their hands, barefooted and bareheaded and in 
their coats only, were not allowed to remain any two nights 
in the same place, and were only allowed nine days to 
reach Dover from Yorkshire; this abjuring of the realm 
involving forfeiture of everything they possessed. While 
on such a journey it was decreed that the felons were to 
wear a costume which would cause them to be recognised 
as having taken sanctuary: and the king forbade anyone 
under pain of life and limb to kill them so long as they 
were on their road pursuing their journey. An offices 
thereupon branded them on the brawny part of the thumb 
with the letter A, standing for the word ** Abjure,” so that 
all men might know in what relation they stood henceforth 
to society. If they could find no passage over sea, they 
were bound each day to walk out knee-deep in the water, in 
proof of their goodwill to make the passage. Further, the 
question of sanctuary was brought before the Parliaments 
of Gloucester (1378) and London (1379), on account of the 
abuses of sanctuary privileges. John Wyclif thought that 
the Church and Civil courts should keep their jurisdictions 
entirely separate; as previously both had quarreled con- 
cerning each other’s rights. But it was not until 1418 that 
the Pope, Martin V, tried to regulate the question by a 
Bull. In 1450, during the Jack Cade rebellion, one of the 
fugitives fled to St. Martin-le-Grand. The king wrote to 
the dean of the church ordering him to produce the traitor 
This the dean refused to do, and he exhibited his charters 
which were found to be correct. 


14 Select Pleas of the Crown (Seldon Society), xii, p. 9. 
15 Annals de Dunstaplia, pp. 129, 137-8. 
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Perhaps one of the most notable persons to claim 
sanctuary in the fifteenth century was Elizabeth Woodville, 
queen of Edward IV. who took refuge at Westminster 
Abbey with her children from the hostility of Richard III, 
on October 1st, 1470, when Thomas Meylling was Abbot. 
One Christopher Brown fled from the town of Leyburn to 
the sanctuary of St. Cuthbert at Durham, on Saturday, 26th 
July, 1477, begging with anguish— Preccit cum instancia’ 

the safety and freedom of: the saint. In 1487 Prior Sell- 
ing of Canterbur y was sent by Henry VII to Pope Innocent 
VII, concerning the sanctuary laws. The Pontiff agreed 
(1) that if any person in sanctuary went out at night and 
committed trespass and mischief, and then went back again, 
he should forfeit all privileges; (2) that debtors were “only 
ayer and not their goods from their creditors; and 
(3) that when a person took refuge for treason the king 
might appoint him a keeper w ithin the sanctuary. Further, 
Henry VIII enacted in the twenty-sixth year of his reign 
that no person accused of high treason should enjoy the 
privilege.'© In the year 1546 the only valid ‘places of 
tuition’ were Wells, Manchester, Westminster, York, Nor- 
wich, Derby, Launceston. In each of these places there 
was a governor who had to muster every day his men, who 
were not to exceed twenty in each town, and who had to 
wear a badge when they appeared out of doors. 

At length in 1623 all right of sanctuary was abolished.!’ 
Certain shadowy rights still attach to the palace of Holy- 
rood in Scotland. In England, Whitefriars, or ‘ Alsatia,’ 
had still a vague right to be claimed as an asylum 
(cf. Scott's ‘Fortunes of Nigel’ and ‘Peveril of the 
Peak’). The name ‘Alsatia’ first occurs in Shadwell’s 
plays in Charles II’s reign. So flagrant were the abuses 
here that the Sovereign in 1697 abolished all the privileges 
and of the quasi-sanctuaries as well. These convenient 
retreats were situated at the Mint, Gray’s Inn Lane by 
Baldwin's Gardens, Fleet Street, by Salisbury Court and in 
a few other places. But it was not until the time of George [8 
that the asylum of St. Peter’s at Westminster was demol- 
ished. Some church towers were used as sanctuaries. In 


16 Stat. 26, e. 18, s. 2. 
17 Stat. James I, c. 28. 
18 1723, 9 Geo., c. 28. 
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1716 the parishioners of Tingwall, in Shetland, had a 
tradition among them that after one had received sentence 
of death upon the Holme he obtained a remission, pro- 
vided he made his escape through the crowd of people, and 
touched the church steeple (tower) before any could lay 
hold of him. 

In the legislature of Sweden the last reference to this 
sacred privilege is found in a document dated 1528. In 
France it was abolished par ordonnance sur le fait de la’ 
justice in 1539; and in Spain it lingered on to the nine- 
teenth century. The houses of ambassadors were some- 
times quasi-sanctuaries. At Rome this right was finally 
denied by Innocent XI (1676-89), and in 1682 the Spanish 
Ambassador to the Vatican renounced all right of such 
even for his house. Four years later the English did the 
same. To the present day Members of Parliament cannot 
be served with a writ or arrested within the precincts of 
the Houses of Parliament. Even during the Irish troubles 
in the eighties Parnell avoided arrest for some time by 
living within the building. 


Criaupe C. H. WILLIAMSON. 
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The Ne Temere and the Code. 


One of our earliest and best commentators on the Ne 
.Temere decree, after giving a minute and interesting 
account of its ‘history,’ summed up its merits in an eloquent 
passage. ‘Every clause, every section, every phrase, every 
word, he said, ‘had been microscopically examined. The 
search-light of expert knowledge had so illuminated the 
whole decree and each of its parts, that no defect could 
escape detection. Many eagle eyes had been on the watch 
to discover imperfections, many bright intellects had been 
at work to suggest all possible improvements. No part of 
the decree escaped discussion and criticism. Every argu- 
ment pro and contra was proposed, weighed and appraised 
at its due value. A great part of the time, labour, and 
thought of the most learned Cardinals and of the finest 
Canonists of the Church during nearly two years and a 
half, has been devoted to this work, and the Sovereign 
Pontiff has given his approval to the result, ‘ex certa 
scientia et matura deliberatione.’’' 

On the whole the facts were as stated, and the enthusiasm 
not misplaced. But alas for the perfection of human efforts! 
A revolution in canonical circles had begun some years before 
the decree appeared : it continued for ten years later: and 
now the Ne Temere itself—like many a battered warrior of 
other revolutions—emerges alive and active, but with many 
marks of the battles it survived. The ‘search-light of ex- 
pert knowledge’ had not discovered all defects : the ‘ bright 
intellects’ had failed to suggest all the ‘possible improve- 
ments’: the ‘eagle eyes’ must have shared the imperfec- 
tions of all things mortal. The learned Cardinals and 
Canonists had done their work admirably, but not every 
argument had been ‘weighed and appraised at its due 
value.’ Ten years later the Code views things in a better 
perspective, and corrects the results of even ‘certain know- 
ledge and mature deliberation.’ 


1 The New Matrimonial Legislation (Dr. C. J. Cronin), p. 24 (1909). 
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Some of the changes have been more or less inevitable. 
Variations of Church policy in other departments entailed 
them almost as a necessary consequence.? But others are 
obviously the result of a fuller appreciation of the difficul- 
ties presented by the Ne Temere itself.> In the following 
pages, we have no intention of dealing with extra-matri- 
monial departments affected by the new principles: nor 
shall we say anything of the changes effected in the 
portions of the matrimony tract that lie outside the scope 
of the Ne Temere,’ nor, finally, of the provisions of the Ne 
Temere itself that are left untouched in the new legisla- 
tion. But it strikes us that we might usefully compare the 
sections of the decree with the corresponding sections of 
the Code, and discover to what extent the requirements of 
1907 have been modified or discontinued. 

We will give the corresponding clauses in parallel 
columns, italicizing in each the words or passages peculiar 
to itself. A glance at the left-hand column (the clauses of 
the Ve Temere) will show what has been modified or abol- 
ished : at the right-hand (those of the Code), what has been 
modified or added to the decree. We pay no attention to 


changes that are merely verbal or are demanded by the 
context. 


Engagements.—The corresponding sections 
follows : 


(The Ne Temere.) 


read as 


(The Code. ) 


1017, 31. A promise of marriage 
—wihether unilateral, or bilateral 
(i.e., one of engagement)—is void in 
both fora, unless it has been made 
by means of a written document 
signed by the partners and either 
by the parish-priest, or by the local 
Ordinary, or by at least two wit- 
nesses. 

If both of the partners, or one, do 32 


I. Only those engagements are 
considered valid and produce 
canonical effects that have been 
contracted by means of a written 
document signed by the partners 
and either by the parish-priest, or 
by the local Ordinary, or at least by 
two witnesses. 


$2. If both of the parties, or 
not know how to write, let the fact 
be noted in the document itself; 
and let another witness be added, 
who will sign it together with the 


2 E.g., in Canons 1095, § 1, 1°: 

3 E.g., in Canons 1095, $1, 3°: 

4 For some remarks on these, 
December (1918), February, March, 


one, do not know how to write, o/ 
are incapacitated, then—to hare 
the promise valid—let the fact be 
noted in the document itself, and 


1096, $1 (partially), &e. 
1097, § 1, 2°: 1098, &e. 


see I. E. Record, June, October, 
April (1919). 
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arish-priest or local Ordinary, or 
with the two witnesses mentioned 
above, 


let another witness be added, who 
will sign it together with the parish 
priest or local Ordinary, or with the 
two witnesses mentioned in § 1. 

$3. But, arising from a matri- 
monial promise—though it be valid, 
and though no just cause excuse [a 
person] from fulfilling it—no legal 
action is allowed for the purpose of 
securing the celebration of the mar- 
riage: an action, however, is al- 
lowed for damages for losses in- 
curred, if any such be due. 


The law, as enunciated in the Code, marks the culmi- 
nating point in a long process of liberal development. In 
earlier times engagements shared in the sacred character 
of marriage itself: they were often contracted with the 
ceremonials of a religious rite, and, whether so contracted 
or not, constituted a diriment impediment co-extensive with 
affinity. If one partner tried to evade the promise, the 
Church protected the other's interests by all the means at 
her disposal, and compelled the fulfilment of the contract 
by her strictest censures, if necessary. Sinful intention on 
the part of the engaged couple was considered so unlikely 
that intimate intercourse co ipso resulted in marriage. But, 
in harmony with the spirit of the times, things gradually 
changed. The diriment impediment was confined to the 
limits of the first degree®: ecclesiastical judges were ad- 
vised to restrict themselves to admonition and remon- 
strance®: and the ‘presumed’ marriage was expressly 
abolished.’ But, once a real promise was given, the two 
impediments—the * diriment’ as stated, and the * impedient’ 
strictly prohibiting marriage with any other individual— 
still held in the forum of conscience, and, in due measure, 
were taken account of in the ecclesiastical courts. 

So matters stood till the Ne Temere came into force. 
Then the informal promise was abolished, and a new regula- 
tion, based on a Spanish model and demanding a written 
document, became the law of the Church. As to whether this 
affected the forum of conscience authorities were not quite 
agreed: but an affirmative reply was favoured by the 


Trent, Sess. 24, C. $, de Ref. 


Decisions, e.g., of 30th March, 1748, 22nd February, 1790, &e. 
By Leo XIII, 10th February, 1892. 
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majority. There was no change made in regard to Church- 
court policy, once the contract was proved to be valid: 
neither was there any mention of the unilateral promise : 
and, in the hypothesis that the new requirements were com- 
plied with, no one suggested that the two impediments 
were affected in the slightest. 

But now, even these three relics of old-time severity are 
gone. The unilateral promise shares the fate of the 
bilateral: the impedient impediment finds no place in the 
list (1058-66), and about the complete disappearance of the 
diriment there can be no doubt whatever (1078) : the Church 
court follows the example of its civil counterpart—it will 
do nothing to enforce the celebration of the marriage, but 
will uphold a claim for damages, when the contract has 
been drawn up in legal form and is proved to have been 
violated without sufficient reason. The claim for damages 
is one on which Church and State are equally competent to 
give a decision :° in a given case, jurisdiction will lie with 
the particular authority to which appeal has first been 
made: and a litigant who, in defiance of this principle, 
transfers a case from the ecclesiastical to the civil judge is 
liable to ecclesiastical penalties (1554). But, beyond that, 
the Church refuses to take action. If, on the approach of 
marriage, a protest is made by an outsider that one or other 
of the partners has already contracted an engagement, even 
in the fullest legal form, the parish priest will reply that 
the marriage must go on notwithstanding, and that claims 
for damages may be settled later by whichever authority is 
first invoked.? 

Now, considering that in these countries claims of this 
kind are generally laid before the secular courts, the result 
of Canon 1017 is that, in the external forum of the Church, 
engagements are of very little practical importance. What 
of the internal? Some writers seem to think that there is 
no absolute obligation to contract the marriage—only an 
obligation to do so or to repair the injury.!© What reason 
they have we must confess we cannot see: refusal of legal 
action has per se no effect whatever on an obligation in con- 
science : and we need something stronger than even Canon 


8 Reply of the Commission, 2nd-3rd June, 1918. See I. T. Quarterly 
October, 1918, p. 382. 

9 Another’reply (same date). Ibid. 

10 E.g., in the Civilta Catholica, 2nd March, 1918, pp. 404-6 
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1017 to justify us in brushing aside the obvious principles 
of natural justice. On the effects of an ‘informal’ promise 
we must be very cautious about expressing any view that 
tends to lessen the freedom of the parties. Externally, the 
promise may be disregarded—so much was clear even from 
the Ne Temere. In the court of conscience, it is not a 
binding contract—that is clear from the addition in the 
Code; and so far at least the common opinion under the Ne 
Temere is justified. The whole tendency of recent legis- 
lation, moreover, discourages protests in its favour, and 
establishes a presumption that well-instructed Catholics, 
who know all the facts, intend to assume no obligation what- 
ever. But, notwithstanding all that, we are still strongly 
oi opinion that when the parties—especially if they are 
not aware of the facts—do intend to assume an obligation, 
they are bound in honour and fidelity. The Code wishes to 
safeguard freedom, we grant: but freedom is sufficiently 
guaranteed by the regulations already mentioned, without 
our tampering further with the principles of the natural 
law. If honour and fidelity are virtues, the violation of 
either can only be a sin.!! 

Three points remain. Two are of very slight conse- 
qrence. The addition of ‘vel nequeat’ and ‘ad validita- 
tem’ in the Code (§ 2) only confirms the interpretations 
generally accepted. There is no mention of the old-time 
provision that allowed a person, who had contracted an 
engagement before the age of puberty, to break the arrange- 
ment later on, even without the other partner's consent, 
w:thin the three days following the notification of his legal 
rizhts.'’2 Some may regard the provision as a ‘law’ and 
claim that it has disappeared (6, 6°)!5: others will take it 
as a * privilege, and insist on its survival (4)!4: seeing how 
rare the practice is in these countries, we may await the 
ultimate decision without undue anxiety. The third point, 
however, is of somewhat more importance. In the Ne 
T+ mere (xi, § 3) it was expressly stated that non-Catholics— 
understood in the special sense of the decree (§ 1)—were 
evervwhere exempt from the Catholic laws governing engage- 
ments. There is no provision of the kind in Canon 1017: 


ll Cf. I. E. Record, June, 1918 (pp. 462-3). 

12 V., e.g., Lehmkuhl, Th. Mor., I, 844. 

13 Wouters, De Forma Promissionis, &e., p. 12. 
14 [bid. 
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and the contrast between the decree and Canon 1099 (§ 2) 5 
makes it perfectly obvious that, as regards engagemenis, 
the exemption guaranteed by the Ne Temere has ceased. In 
the light, therefore, of the generally-accepted principle that 
baptized non-Catholics are bound by the Church’s matri- 
monial laws except when specially exempted, we can only 
draw the conclusion that the engagements of heretics are 


invalid, unless they fulfil the Catholic requirements. In 
practice, we may take it, they never will fulfil them. When 


heretics, therefore, are converted, a priest need have little 
or no trouble in regard to their engagements : they are free 
in the external forum from even the slight restrictions that 
Canon 1017 still continues to impose on Catholics. 

‘Parish-priest’? and ‘Local Ordinary.—In harmony 
with the pronouncement of some twenty years ago,!° the 
term ‘local Ordinary ° now includes (except where the con- 
trary is expressly provided for) ‘the Roman Pontiff, and- 
each for his own territory—a residential Bishop, an Abbot or 
Prelate with separate territory, the Vicar-General of each of 
those just mentioned, an Apostolic Vicar and Apostolic 
Prefect, and, in case these fail, their temporary successors 
in office appointed in accordance with law or accepted 
custom’ (198). That involves no change, except that 
the old controversy as to whether the Vicar General of an 
Apostolic Vicar can claim the title of ‘Ordinary ’!” would 
seem to be answered in the negative. But the new defini- 
tion of * parish-priest’ is much more extensive than the old 
—as may be seen from the corresponding sections under the 
old and the new régime : 


II. By the term * parish-priest,’ 
here and ‘n the following articles, 
is to be understood not only the 
man who is lawfully in charge of a 


451. $1. A * parish-priest * is a 
priest or a ‘ moral pevson * on whom 
the parochial title has been con- 
ferred—with the care of souls to be 





canonically-erected parish, hut also, 
in places where parishes hare not 
been canonically erected, the priest 
to whom the care of souls has been 
lawfully entrusted in some defined 
district and who is put on the same 
footing as a parish-priest: and, in 
missions, where the territorial divi- 


15 V. infra, p. 154. 
16 Holy Office, 20th February, 1888. 
17 The Propaganda gave an affirmative reply, 9th December, 1822. 


exercised under the authority of the 
local Ordinary. 

$2. The following are put on the 
same footing as parish-priests, with 
all parochial rights and obliga- 
tions, and are classified in law 
under the term ‘ parish-priests’’: — 

1°. Quasi-parish-priests, who rule 
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sions are not yet perfectly defined, the quasi-parishes mentioned in 


every priest appointed by the Cnaee 216, § 3; 
Supe rior of the mission to the uni- . Parochial vicars, if entrusted 
versal care of souls in any Station. w ith jul parochial power. 

As regards military chap- 
wine ‘the greater or the lesser, ap- 
peal must be made to the special 
requlations of the Holy See. 

The arrangement about military chaplains is really the 
same as before, though it was not given in the decree. So 
is that about the titular parochus—except that now he must 
be a priest. The provision for ‘quasi-parishes’ will meet 
the needs of most districts controlled by * rectors and 
‘missionaries —-mentioned specifically in the Ne Temere 
clause.!® But the new section on ‘parochial vicars’ may, 
if Bishops wish it, be made to include a number of classes 
that would have been excluded by older regulations. For 
it does, or may, apply to: 

1°. The ‘actual’ parochial vicar who does the parochial 
work where the titular parochus is a ‘moral person * (471). 
He holds the faculties in virtue of his appointment, and 
without special action by the Bishop. This was the old rule 
also. 

2°. The administrator of a vacant parish, appointed by 
the Bishop (472, 1°). He, too, is qualified as a matter of 
course (473, $1): and the same was true under the Ve 
Temere. 

3°. The first of the curates, or neighbouring parish- 
priest, until the administrator is appointed (472, 2°). This 
is new. But the phrase ‘ nisi aliter provisum fuerit’ must 
be noted : the regulation is not absolutely binding. 

The ‘substituted’ vicar, approved by the Ordinary 
to take the parish-priest’s place when the latter is to be 
absent for more than a week (465, $4). But the Ordinary 
= restr ict his faculties (474). 

The substitute appointed by a paren priest called 
aw ie ‘suddenly for more than a week (465, § 5). But both 
parish-priest and Ordinary may limit his activities (474). 

6°. The substitute appointed by the Ordinary when a 
parish-priest is deprived of his benefice and appeals to 
Rome (1923, § 2). But the same remark applies as before 
(474). 

18 For some rather surprising results in this department see ‘ Roman 
Documents,’ infra, pp. 184-6. And compare Canon 740. 
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The co-adjutor appointed to help, or take the place 
a a disabled parish priest (475). But, in the first case, 
everything depends ultimately on the letter of appoint- 
ment (§ 2) 

Notwithstanding these liberal arrangements, it will be 
remarked that the position of the ‘ co-operatores — assist- 
ants, ‘helpers, or ‘curates’ as we know them—remains 
almost as before (476). Their functions are delegated merely. 
There is nothing to prevent their being commissioned to 
assist generally ‘at marriages (476, § 6, “1096, § 1), as they 
are in some dioceses in Treland : the law regards it as the 
normal state of things : but, in any given case, their powers 
depend on the diocesan statutes, the ‘letters of the Ordinary, 
and the commission given by the parish-priest (476, § 6). 


Valid Assistance at Marriages.—First we are given the 
general principle : 

Ill. Only those marriages are : 1094. Only those marriages are 
valid that are contracted in the valid that are contracted in the 
presence of the parish-priest, or presence of the parish-priest, or 
lccal Ordinary, or priest delegated local Ordinary, or priest delegated 
by either of them, and of at least by either of them, and of at least 
two witnesses, according to the two witnesses, according to the 
rules (however) stated in the tol- rules (however) stated in the fol- 
lowing articles, and subject to the lowing canons, and subject to the 
exceptions mentioned in Nos. VIL exceptions mentioned in Canons 
and VITI. LO9OS and LOO, 


As a principle it stands unchanged. But its meaning 
is modified, partly by the new definition of ‘ parish-priest ’ 
just mentioned, partly by the slight changes involved in 
Canon 1095 : 


IV The 


local Ordinary assist validly at mar- 
riage: 

$1. Only from the day they have 
taken possession of their benefice or 
entered on their office, unless they 
have been hy public decree and by 
name excommunicated or sus- 
pended from office ; 


parish-priest and the 1095, 


The parish-priest and 
the local Ordinary assist validly at 
marriage : 

1°. Only from the day they have 
taken canonical possession of their 
benefice, in accordance with Canons 
334 ($ 3) and 1444 ($ 1), or entered 
on their office, unless they hav 


been by sentence excommunicated 
or interdicted, or suspended fron 
office, or declared [to have incurred 
these venalties } : 


——maieiil 
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2. Only within the boundaries 
of their territory: within which 
they assist validly at the marriages 
not only of their subjects, but also 
of non-subjects; 

33. Provided that, «after being 
invited and requested, and without 
being constramed by violence or 
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2°. Only within the boundarie- 
of their territory: within which 
they assist validly at the marriage= 
not only of their subjects, but also 
of non-subjects ; 

3°. Provided that, without being 
constrained by violence or grave 
fear, they ask and receive the con- 








grave fear, they ask and receive the sent of the contracting parties. 
consent of the contracting parties. 

1)02, $1. In case of a marriage 
between a Catholic and a non- 
Catholic, queries regarding consent 
must be put as prescribed in Canon 
1095, 3 1, 3°. 

:2. But all sacred rites are 
prohibited. If, however, as a re- 
sult of this prohibition, graver evils 
are foreseen, the Ordinary may 
allow some of the usual ecclesias- 
tical ceremonies—celebration — of 
Mass always excepted. 


On this we need only note the following points :— 

1°. Under the Ne Temere there was doubt for a time as 
to the exact meaning of ‘taking possession’ of a benefice. 
It was set at rest by a decision of the Council, which identi- 
fied it with ‘ the act that—whether it be called * corporal in- 
stitution ’ or ‘ enthroning ’ or ‘ installation,’ or be known by 
any other title—always has this effect, viz., that the person 
inducted into the benefice secures from that moment the free 
exercise of the power attached to his office. 19 This was 
liberal enough to satisfy everybody, and it met the case of 
countries like our own, where formal ceremonies on these 
occasions are frequently dispensed with. The Code carries 
matters further, if possible. The Bishop takes possession 
when ‘he has, personally or by proxy, shown the Apostolic 
letters to the Chapter of the Cathedral Church, in the 
presence of the Chapter Secretary or Curial Chancellor 
who will take a record of the fact’ (334, § 3). As for the 
parish-priest, his induction ‘is to take place in accordance 
with the method prescribed by particular law or lawful 
custom, unless (even) from that method or rite a written 
dispensation be granted for good reason by the Ordinary— 
in which case the dispensation itself is tantamount to 


19 2nd March, 1908 (reply to the Archbishop of Olmiitz). 
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‘taking possession’’ (1444, § 1). So, for the future, if 
there be any special rite sanctioned by diocesan law and 
custom, it must be followed as a rule. But the Bishop may 
dispense : if he does, the letter he sends will serve the pur- 
pose just as well. And, as for ‘entering on office —e.@., 
in the case of a Vicar-General—the mere exercise of his new 
functions will suffice. 

2°. A ‘sentence’ takes the place of * public decree’ and 
‘mention by name. But the difference is only one of words : 
the sentence gives the name (1874) and is to be published as 
soon as possible (1876). A ‘declaratory’ sentence is pro- 
nounced sufficient : but that was always understood. But 
the other variation (in §1, 1°) involves a real change : 
among the penalties that disqualify a parish-priest from 
assisting validly, * interdict’ is now included. 

3°. It is no longer necessary that the parish-priest be 
‘invited and requested’ (iv, §3). Even before the Ne 
Temere came into force, we were warned against taking the 
clause too seriously : a reply of the Council assured us that 
‘implicit’ invitation was enough.2° Some even went so far 
as to claim that an ‘ interpretative’ invitation would fulfil 
the requirements”! : and practically all were agreed that the 
invitation, such as it was, might be given a considerable 
time before the ceremony actually took place. Understood 
with these limitations, the clause could have little effect ex- 
cept to give trouble to the scrupulous: and we need feel 
little surprise that it has dropped out of sight in the struggle 
for existence. 

4°. Canon 1102 only repeats previous laws®*—includ- 
ing a reply of the Council to a query bearing on the present 
section of the Ne Temere decree.2> A subsequent statement 
from the Holy Office4*—allowing passive assistance in 
certain circumstances—caused some commotion for a time. 


20 23rd March, 1908. 

21 V. Wouters, ibid., p. 35 (4th ed.). 

22 Cf., e.g., the Instruction of the 15th November, 1858. (See the 
Appendiaz to the Maynooth Statutes, p. 134.) 

23 27th July, 1908: ‘ Whether, as a result of the Ne Temere decree, 
to have mixed marriages validly contracted, the consent of the con- 
tracting parties must be asked and received by the Ordinary or parish- 
priest? Yes.’ 

4 21st June, 1912. For a discussion on the matter see the I. E. 
Record, Dec., 1918 (pp. 490-2). 
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But a declaration from the same source four years later? 
made it clear that the exception applied only to eee 
Bavaria, and a few other smaller localities. Whether, e.en 
there, the exception now ceases is not quite clear: the ee 
blem depends, like many others, on the rival claims of Canon 

4 and of Canon 6.2% But, for places outside those named, 
rn matter is of no practical importance. 

»°. One last point. It is not referred to in either of the 
sections quoted, but has a close connexion with the matter 
under discussion. Strictly speaking, there is no need that 
both partners, or even one of them, appear before the parish- 
priest : for sufficient reasons, with suitable precautions and 
(if possible) the Ordinary’s consent (1091), a proxy, or even 
two, ay be appointed. That was the old law : but the Code 
insists on new conditions never required before (1089)—and 
these must be carefully observed in the cases, very rare in 
these countries, in which this particular method is adopted. 
And there is another change, much more fundamental. 
Marriage by letter was formerly allowed, most probably 
even under the Tametsi and Ne Temere decrees. It is so no 
longer (1088, § 1). The Code (1088-91) * readjusts the whole 
subject-matter, makes no mention of marriage by 
letter, and must, therefore, be taken as ‘ abrogating the old 
legislation’ (22). If it be urged that a letter may be re- 
garded as a ‘ proxy’ in the wider sense, we need only reply, 
1°, that the difference between them was always recognised 
in law and fully provided for, 2°, that no mere letter, such 
as used to be accepted, could fulfil all the requirements of 
Canon 1089. 


Lawful Assistance.—-The sections run : 


V. They assist lawfully : 1097, § 1. The parish-priest or 
locel Ordinary aszist lawfuily at 
marriage : 

§1 When they have, after com- 1°. When they have, in accord- 
plying with the requirements of ance with {che requirements of] 
law, secured legal proof of the free- law, secured legal proof of the 
dom of the contracting parties ; freedom of the contracting parties; 

§ 2. When they have, moreover, 2°. When they have, moreover, 
secured proof that one or other ofthe secured proof that one or other of 
contracting parties has a domicile, the contracting parties has a domi- 


25 5th August, 1916. See I. T. Quarterly, October, 1916, pp. 436-7. 
26 Cf., ¢.g., supra, p. 187. 
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or at least a month's residence, in 
the place where the marriage is 
contracted ; 


5 3. If this [second] condition be 
wanting, the parish-priest and the 
local Ordinary must, in order to 
assist lawfully at the marriage, 
have the permission of the parish- 
priest or Ordinary of one or cther of 
the cortracting parties, unless 
there be grave necessity that ex- 
cuses them from [asking for] it. 


4. As regards vagi, except in 
case of necessity the parish-priest 
is not allowed to assist at their mar- 
riage, unless he has reported the 
matter to the Ordinary or to a 
priest delegated by him, and has 
obtained permission to assist. 

$ 5. But in every case it is to be 
taken as the rule that the marriage 
be celebrated in the presence of the 
parish-priest of the bride, unless 
some just cause excuses, 
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cile or quesi-domicile or month's 
residence—or, if there le questio: 
of a * vagus,’ actual residence—in 
the place where the marriage 1s 
contracted ; 

3°. When they have, in case the 
conditions mentioned in No. 2° be 
wanting, secured the permission of 
the parish-priest or Ordinary o/ 
{ the place of | domicili » Guasi- 
domicile ov month’s iesidence of 
one or other of the contracting par- 
ties—unless either there be ques- 
tion of actually itinerant ‘vagi’ who 
have no place of residence any- 
where, or there be grave necessity 
that excuses them from asking for 
permission. 

1032. Apart from the case of 
necessity, the parish-priest is nevei 
to assist at the marriage of the vag: 
mentioned in Canon 91, unless he 
has reported the matter to the 
Ordinary or to a priest delegated by 
bim, and has obtained permission 
to assist. 


1097, § 2. In every case it is to 
be taken as the rule that the mar- 
riage be celebrated in the presence 
of the parish-priest of the bride, 
unless a just cause excuses; the 
marriages, however, of Catholics of 
mixed rite are, unless a different 
provision be made by particula: 
law, to be celebrated according to 
the rite of the husband and in the 
presence of his parish-priest. 


The changes here are so numerous that we had better 
arrange them, as before, under separate headings : 

«°. The law in $1 is stated as before. But it involves 
changes all the same. The ‘requirements of law’ used to 


be those stated in the scattered documents—not always 
clear and consistent—bearing on the preliminary investiga- 
tion, banns, certificates of baptism, &c.2’ They are now 
those prescribed by the Code (1019-34), invelving, of course, 


27 The most recent was the decree of the Congr. of the Sacraments, 
6th March, 1911. 
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a dispensation when an impediment has been detected. And 
in the transition from the old to the new, many modifica- 
tions of the highest importance have been introduced. 

8°. After ten years’ exile the ‘ quasi-domicile returns 
to itsown. In a previous article in this journal,2? written 
on the eve of the publication of the Code, we tried to state 
the law on quasi-domicile as it then stood. By a strange 
anomaly, the quasi-domicile, though devised primarily for 
matrimonial cases, was at that time allowed to continue in 
all departments except the matrimonial. Its partial ex- 
clusion led to inequitable results of which missionary 
priests stand in no need of a reminder: and now, as a re- 
sult of ten years’ experience, it is allowed to return to its 
place—sharing its importance, however, with the * month’s 
residence ’ devised in 1907 as a substitute. 

But not quite as it went. There are changes. It is 
acquired as before, by residence combined with the inten- 
tion of remaining the greater portion of the year : but it is 
acquired also by an actual residence during that period 
apart from all intention (92, § 2). And it may be acquired 
in a diocese, prefecture or vicariate as well as in a parish or 
quasi-parish (92, §1).°° The basis for ‘lawful’ assistance 
is, therefore, broadened considerably. A parish-priest may 
assist :— 

1°. As soon as one or other of the parties has taken up 
residence in the parish with the requisite intention (92, § 2). 

2°. As soon as one or other has taken up residence in the 
diocese with the requisite intention, and is actually staying 
in the parish (94, § 3). 

3°. When one or other has, even without any special 
intention, remained in the diocese for six months, and is 
now staying in the parish (92, § 2, 94, § 3). 

4°. When one or other has stayed for a month in the 
parish (1097, § 1, 2°). 

5°. A fortior?, and on a double or treble title, when one 
or other has remained in the parish for szz months (92, § 2, 
1097, § 1, 2°). 


28 On the preliminary investigation, cf. I. E. Record, June 1918 
(pp. 463-7). On impediments and dispensations, ibid., Dec. 1918 (pp. 
481-94), Feb. 1919 (pp. 121-40), March 1919 (pp. 189-203). 

29 July, 1917 (pp. 230-49). 

3 On both points contrast old law, I. T. Quarterly, ibid. 
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y°. The regulations governing rugi present some diffi- 
culty. For, at the very outset, we are confronted with the 
problem as to who they are. In Canon 1032 (quoted above) 
we are referred to Canon 91 : there we find vagus defined as 
‘one who has no domicile or quasi-domicile anywhere. <A 
strict application of that definition would make the term 
include one who has merely a ‘month's residence’: and the 
result would be that, if such a person wished to be married, 
the parish-priest would have to secure permission from the 
Bishop. A conclusion of that kind is in such flagrant oppo- 
sition to the obvious meaning of—and to the distinction 
drawn in—Canon 1097, § 1, 2°, as well as to the Roman 
reply given some years ago on this very matter,°! that we 
need have very little hesitation in rejecting it. 

Then there is the case of the ‘temporary vagi, /e., 
those who have had a domicile till recently, will soon have 
one again, but just at the moment are in a transition stage. 
Are they included in Canon 10324 The words of the law 
suggest that they are: if they are excluded, they are totally 
unprovided for in Canon 1097. But, in some cases, at least, 
that interpretation would lead to an amount of useless 
activity. And so—remembering the law of Trent and 
the apparent necessity (just referred to) of modifying the 
strict letter of the law—we are of opinion that, in the more 
extreme cases at all events, the ‘temporary vagi’ may be 
taken as excluded on the principles of ‘ epieikeia.’ 

Be that as it may, the term vragi in the Code would seem 
to apply to one or other of the following classes according 
to the context : 


1°. In non-matrimonial matters, those who have no 
domicile or quasi-domicile (91) 

2°. In the matrimonial sphere, those who have no 
domicile or quasi-domicile or ‘month’s residence’ (1032, 
1097). 

3°. As a subdivision of No. 2°, those who have stayed in 
a parish for a considerable time—any period less than a 


31 By the Congr. of the Sacraments, 12th March, 1910: ‘ Under the 
name of vagi in Art. v, § 4, are to be understood all those, and only 
those, who have nowhere, by reason of either domicile or month’s re- 
sidence. a parish-priest or Ordinary of their own.’ 

72 V.I. EF. Record, Jan., 1919, pp. 63-4. 

*3 According to the best opinion they were not included in the ‘ qui 
vagantur et incertas habent sedes ’ of Sess. 24, c. 7. 
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month. They have the actualis commoratiost of Canon 
1097, § 1, 2°, the sedes commorationis of the same Canon, 
§ 2. 

4°. As complement to No. 3°, those who wander from 
place to place and cannot be said to ‘ stay ’ anywhere—the 
actu itinerantes of Canon 1097, § 1, 3°. 

6°. If what we have said be correct, Canon 1097, § 1, 
2°, has settled a little controversy. There used to be a 
difierence of view as to what priest was properly qualified 
to assist at the marriage of a vagus. For instance, an 
itinerant player (M), a vagus, has been giving performances 
for two or three weeks past in parish A: he is now going 
to be married: who is qualified to assist? Some said the 
parish-priest of A exclusively: others any parish-priest 
in the world. But these ‘ others’ divided into two camps : 
one section held that the parish-priests of B, C, D, &c., 
might come to parish A and assist at the ceremony: the 
other that they could act only if M went to their parish 
for the purpose. On the supposition made, Canon 1097, 
§ 1, 2°, decides in favour of the first opinion. 

e°. Canon 1097, § 1, 3°, is clear enough—except, again, 
the section on vag?. The special provision for the ‘ actua: 
itinerant ’ (No. 4°, above) is intelligible: there is no possi- 
bility of having the permission of the parish-priest of 
‘domicile, quasi-domicile or month’s residence’ seeing that 
the individual in question has got none of these things. 
But what if, though having none of them, he has a ‘sedes 
commorationis’ in an extern parish—No. 3° above, the M of 
our hypothetical case? If M leaves A and comes to B, © 
or D to be married to someone in the same position as him- 
self, what is to be done? He ought to have remained where 
he was (§ 1, 2°): but, once he has come, is there no way 
of setting matters right except by sending him back again? 
There is no use in applying to the parish-priest of A: he 
is not the parish-priest of ‘domicile, quasi-domicile, or 
month’s residence’ contemplated in this section (3°) and 


34 ‘ Commoratio ’ here must mean a ‘considerable’ stay. Apart 
from marriage by proxy, no one can be married in a place without being 
there a short time: to insist on the condition would be ludicrous. 

35 On this rather unimportant matter, cf., e.g., Bassibey, De la 
Cland. dans le Mariage, pp. 138-9 (citing authors on both sides). It is 
sometimes stated that the first and third opinions mentioned in the text 
are really identical. Not so, if the distinction between ‘long’ and 
‘ short’ stay be kept in mind. 
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cannot give the permission that would legalize matters. On 
this very rare and exceptional case, the Code would seem to 
have left us in the dark. 

Finally, we may remark, though the parish-priest is 
justified in assisting at the marriage of vagi (in accordance 
with sections 2° and 3°) without getting the permission of 
an extern parish-priest or Ordinary, he is not justified in 
assisting without getting the other ‘ permission "—that of 
his own Ordinary, as specified in Canon 1032. 

¢°. The other changes are of comparatively slight im- 
portance. The rule about contracting marriage before the 
parish-priest of the bride is modified when the partners are 
Catholics of different rites. In determining the ‘ month’s 
residence’ the new principles on ‘computation of time’ (34) 
must be taken into account. The moment from which the 
reckoning begins is assigned: consequently the month is 
to be taken as it stands in the calendar (34, § 3, 1°). But, 
since the moment does not, necessarily or usually, coincide 
with the beginning of the day, the first day is not to be 
reckoned, and the month is complete only when the corre- 
sponding day in the next calendar month has come to an end 
(§ 3, 3°): if there be no corresponding day in the next 
month, the two ‘months’ end together ($3, 4°). If a 
month's residence, therefore, begins on (say) the 16th of 
January, it is complete at midnight on the 16th of February . 
if on the 31st of January, at midnight on the 28th (or 29th) 
of February : if on the 28th of February, at the close of the 
28th of March: if on the 31st of March, at midnight on the 
30th April: and so on. 


Delegation.—We use the time-honoured designation, 
though the faculty granted is not really ‘ delegation ’— 
merely ‘permission, as the Code expresses it. The 
arrangements have been somewhat modified, as is clear from 
the following : 

VI. The parish-priest and local 1095. § 2. The pavish-priest and 
Ordinary can grant permission to local Ordinary that can validly 
another priest, definite and speci- assist at marriage can also grant 
fied, to assist at marriages within permission to another priest to 
the limits of their territory. assist validly at marriage within 

the boundaries of their territory. 

And the delegate, in order to 1096, § 1. The permission to 
issist validly and lawfully, must assist at marriage, granted ia 
observe the limits of his mandate accordance with Canon 1095, § 2 


35a Cf. decision of August 18th, 1913 (Canada): contrast that of 
August 17th, 1914 (United States). 
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und the rules stated above in Nos. ought to be given expressly to a 

LV and V for the parish-priest and definite priest for a definite mar- 

local Ordinary. riage—all general delegations what- 
soever being excluded, unless there 
be question of curates for the parish 
to which they are attached; else 
[the permission so granted] is null 
and void. 


$2. The parish priest or local 
Ordinary is not to grant permission, 
unless he has complied with all the 
regulations prescribed by law for 
proving the freedom [of the par- 
ties]. 

The first point that claims attention is that Canon 1095, 
§ 2, rules out of court the view, championed by some,°¢ that 
a parish-priest could delegate, even though excommunicated 
or suspended in the manner mentioned by the Ne Temere 
(iv, §1). No delegation can be given by anyone who has 
incurred the penalties specified in Canon 1095, $1, 1°. 
This, however, is only an application of the philosophical 
axiom Nemo dat quod non habet—enshrined in Canon law 
in the principle that, generally speaking, ‘no one can 
transfer to another more rights than he is found to possess 
himself.’ 5” 

Secondly, the faculty must be given ‘expressly’ (§ 1). 
Does this abolish all manner of ‘tacit’ delegation’ Some 
of the best commentators say so*®: but, with all respect, we 
think they view matters too strictly. The act of delegating 
may be, 1°, mere ‘toleration,’ 2°, an act of will merely, 
3°, that act of will expressed in conduct, 4°, the same act 
expressed in words or writing: and, of these, Nos. 1°, 2° 
and 3° are generally referred to as ‘tacit.’ Now, in favour 
of the first two we enter no claim: No. 1° has been con- 
demned in a special Roman decision®’ : and, except between 
pure spirits, No. 2° would be an insufficient means of com- 
munication. But No. 3° would seem to us to fulfil all the 
requirements: though not expressed in words, it is ‘ ex- 
press’ notwithstanding: and, if No. 4° were really essen- 
tial, the Code would have said so distinctly, as it does in 
another connexion—‘to hear confessions validly, one 

36 Referred to, e.g., by Wouters, op. cit., p. 50 (4th ed.). 

37 79th rule in VI9. 


38 E.g., Wouters, op. cit. (5th ed., p. 24): ‘ licentia tacita data iam 
non sufficit.’ 
39 §. C. C., 22nd June, 1581. 
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must have jurisdiction expressly granted in writing or in 
words’ (879, $1). In view of the doubts existing on the 
matter, priests will be careful to see that the delegation is 
expressed in words or in writing: but post factum, we 
believe, a marriage contracted, with the delegation speci- 
fied in No. 3°, would be upheld in any ecclesiastical court 
in the world. 

The delegation must be granted ‘for a definite marri- 
age,’ except when the curates of the parish are concerned. 
That is new. Combined with the regulation about a 
‘definite priest —found in the old law and in the new— 
it makes the subsequent exclusion of ‘general’ delegations 
a necessity. These ‘ general’ delegations gave trouble enough 
under the Tametsi: they were questioned by many, but, 
after careful consideration, were finally, with due precau- 
tions, ratified by Rome”: now they are condemned 
and that under pain of invalidity (1096, § 1). Does the 
condemnation imply that several priests cannot be dele- 
gated for the same marriage, or one priest for several ‘ 
Most probably not, we think, provided both priests and 
marriages are definitely specified. It is, we believe, a ques- 
tion of the old distinction between a general proposition 
and a series of particular statements. In the first case a 
process of reasoning—very elementary perhaps—is required 
before we arrive at the particular individual : in the second, 
none is necessary. A parish-priest, addressing all the 
priests of the diocese, can, we believe, delegate them all by 
saying ‘I give each of you permission to assist at each of 
the following specified marriages about to be contracted in 
my: parish. The thing is not very likely: but, if it 
happened, each priest and each marriage would stand out 
‘definitely specified’—there would be nothing ‘ general’ 
about the transaction. But the delegation would be void 
if conveyed in a statement like this: ‘1 give permission to 
every priest having jurisdiction in this diocese to assist at 
marriage A,’ or, still worse, ‘to assist at all marriages 
occurring in my parish’ : an individual then would find him- 
self in the list only by reasoning from the general proposition 
combined with a minor premise. That, at least, is our 
reading of the law.*! 


40 8. C. C., 18th March, 1893 (a reply to the Archbishop of Cologne). 
41 Note that there is no prohibition against a general concessiom of 
the permission required for lawful assistance (1097). 
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According to the Ne Temere, it will be noted, the estab- 
lishment of the ‘freedom’ of the parties might have been 
left to the delegate. It is now the special duty of the 
parish-priest or Ordinary (1096, §2). And the relaxation 
of pressure on the delegate does not stop even there: the 
second paragraph of Art. vi of the Ne Temere has dropped 
out. For the future he will, in the nature of things, have 
to ‘observe the limits of his mandate’ (cf. 55, 203). But 
must he ‘ask and receive consent,’ and be free from fear 
and censures! It would be strange indeed if these condi- 
tions were not required in his case: but, we must admit, 
the law has made no such provision, and, until there is a 
declaration to the opposite, we do not see how they can be 





insisted upon as essential for validity. 
On the question of subdelegation, the new rules con- 


veyed in Canon 199 must be carefully observed. 


A dis- 


cussion of them would lead us too far afield. 


Marriage in the Absence of a Priest—Articles VII and 
VIII of the Ne Temere are replaced by a single Canon: 


VII. In imminent 
death, when the parish-priest, or 
local Ordinary, or a priest delegated 
by either of them, cannot be had, 
marriage may—to provide for peace 
of conscience and (if need be) for 
the legitimation of offspring—be 
-ontracted validly and Jawtully in 
the presence of any priest and two 
witnesses. 


VIII. If it so happen that in any 
loeality the parish-priest or local 
Ordinary, or priest delegated by 
either of them, in whose presence 
the muuvriage could be celebrated, 
eannot be had, and if this condition 
of things has already lasted for a 
month, marriage can be validly and 
lawfully contracted by the parties’ 
expression of formal consent in the 
presence of two witnesses. 


42 Fr. Wouters, op. cit. (p. 25), we notice, claims that $$ 
Canon 1095 must be observed by the delegate, but not § 1. 
but the law does not say so. 

43 For remarks on the subject, see I. E. 
pp. 205-9. 





danger of 


1098. If the parish-priest or Or- 
dinary or delegated priest, qualified 
to assist in accordance with Canons 
1095 and 1096, cannot be had, or 
approached, without serious incon- 
venience :-— 

1°. In danger of death, marriage 
contracted in the presence of wit- 
nesses alone is valid and lawful, 
and even when there is no danger 
of death, provided it be prudently 
foreseen that this condition of 
things is going to last for a month; 

2°, In both cases [just men- 
tioned] if another priest who can 
assist be at hand, he ought to %e 
called in and, together with wit- 
nesses, assist at the marriage— 
this, however, without prejudice to 
the validity of the marriage con- 
tracted in the presence of witnesses 
alone. 


2, 3 of 
Reasonable : 


Record, Mareb, 1919, 
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The changes here are of very great importance, but are 
too evident to call for commentary. It will be enough to 
note : 

1°. Under the old law, the presence of a priest was 
essential for validity in the first case, but not even for 
liceity in the second. Under the new, there is a com- 
promise : it is essential for validity in neither, but essential 


for liceity in both—when it can be easily secured. We pre- 
sume that there will be no obligation to summon a ritandus. 
2°. The clause about * peace of conscience ’ and ‘ legiti- 


mation’ (vii) has dropped out 


. The marriage will be valid 


and lawful, though neither has to be provided fer. But it 
will be remarked that, if a dispensation from an impedi- 
ment is required, the clause reappears (1043).4 

3°. Under the law of Trent it was enough that the 
month’s absence should have been foreseen.46 The Ne 
Temere amendment was that the month should have elapsed. 
The correction is now corrected, and we have the Tridentine 


law once more. 


The month is to be reckoned as above.*° The additional 
phrase, ‘or approached without serious inconvenience,’ only 
confirms the generally-accepted teaching.” 


Registration of Marriage.—Except for the substitu- 
tion of guamprimum tor statim the changes are only those 
demanded by previous sections or by the context : 


IX. § 1. When a marriage has 
been celebrated, the parish-priest, 
or other priest occupying a similar 
position, must at once enter in the 
marriage register the names of the 
married parties and of the wit- 
nesses, the place and date of the 
marriage, and other particulars, in 
the manner prescribed in the ritual 
books or by his own Ordinary: and 
this even though another priest, 
delegated by himself or by the 
Ordinary has assisted at the mar- 
riage. 


44 For a discussion of the priest 


1103, : 1. When a marriage has 
been celebrated, the parish-priest, 
or other priest occupying a similar 
position, must as soon as possible 
enter in the marriage register the 
names of the married parties and of 
the witnesses, the place and date of 
the marriage, and other particulars, 
in the manner prescribed in the 
ritual books or by his own Or- 
dinary: and this even though 
another priest, delegated by him- 
self or by the Ordinary has assisted 
at the marriage. 


’s dispensing powers in the case, v 


T. E. Record, March, 1919, pp. 197-200. 


45 Holy Office, Ist July, 1863. 
46 V. supra, p. 148. 


47 Cf. reply of 12th March, 1910. 
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§ 2. Moreover, the parish-priest 
must note in the baptismal register 
also the fact that the married per- 
has contracted marriage on 
such a day in his parish. And if 
the aarried person was baptized 
elsewhere, the parish-priest of the 
marriage must forward, directly or 
through the Episcopal Curia, a 
notification of the marriage to the 
parish-priest of the baptism, 
that the marriage may be entered 
in the baptismal register. 


scn 


sO 


83. Whenever a marriage is con- 
tracted in accordance with Nos. 
VII or VIII, the priest in the first 
case, the witnesses in the second, 
are bound, conjointly with the con- 
tracting parties, to see that the 
marriage is entered as soon as pos- 
sible in the prescribed registers. 


Penalties for 
punishments are abolished. 


Violation. 
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2. Moreover, the parish-priest 
must in accordance with Canon 
170 (3 2), note in the baptismal 
register also the fact that the mar- 
ried person has contracted mar- 
riage on such a day in his parish. 
And if the married person was 
baptized elsewhere, the parish- 
priest of the marriage must for- 
ward, directly ov through the 
Episcopal Curia, a notification of 
the marriage to the parish-priest of 
the baptism, so that the marriage 
may be entered in the baptismal 
register. 

3. Whenever a marriage is 
contracted in accordance with 
Canon 1098, the priest (if a priest 
did assist at it), or the witnesses 
(if a priest did not) are bound, con- 
jointly with the contracting parties, 
to see that the marriage is entered 
as soon as possible in the prescribed 
registers 


—The ferendae  sententiae 
The financial sanction is, 


perhaps, a little strengthened: the indicative statement 


excludes ownership even 
subjunctive : 

X. Parish-priests who violate the 
rules so far prescribed are to be 
punished by their Ordinaries accord- 
ing to the character and gravity of 
their offence. And, furthermore, if 
they assist at the marriage of 
anyone in violation of the rule 
prescribed in paragraphs 2 and 3 ot 
No. V, they may not make the 
stole-fees their own, but are to send 
them to the parish-priest of the 
contracting parties. 


more rigorously than the 
1087, <3. A parish-priest who 


assists at a marriage without the 
permission required by law, does 
not make the stole-fees his own, 
and is to send them to the parish- 
priest ot the contracting parties. 


Subjects of the Law.—The two sections are very much 


alike : 

XI. §$ 1. The laws stated above 
are binding on all persons baptized 
in the Catholic Church and on all 
converted thereto from heresy or 
schism (even though either the 


L099, 1. The following are 
bound to observe the form pre 


scribed above M1 
1°. All persons baptized in the 
Catholic Church and all converted 








134 


latter or the former afterwards fell 
away) whenever they enter on en- 
gagements or marriage with one 
another 


> 2. They are in force also for the 
sarme atorementioned Catholics if 
they contract engagements or mar- 
riage with non-Catholics, baptized 
or unbaptized, even after a dispen- 
sation has been obtained from the 
impediment of mixed-religion or of 
difference-of-worship; unless a dif- 
ferent provision has heen made by 


the Holy See for some particular 


place or loeality. 

3. Non-Catholics, baptized or 
unbaptized, if they contraet with 
one another, are nowhere bound to 
observe the Cathelic form of en- 
gdacnieuts or Marriage. 
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thereto from heresy or schism, even 
though either the latter or the 
former afterwards fell away, when- 
ever they enter on marriage with 
one another ; 

2°. The same _ aforementioned 
persons, if they contract marriage 
with non-Cathclies, baptized or un- 
baptized, even after a dispensation 
has been obtained from the impedi- 
ment of mixed-religion or of differ- 
ence of worship ; 
3°. Orientals, if they contrret 
with members of the Latin Church 
beund by this form. 


5 
an 


$2. But—without prejudice to 
the rule just laid down in : 1, n. 1 
—non-Catholics, baptized or un- 
baptized, if they contract with one 
another, are nowhere bound to ab- 
serve the Catholic form of mar- 
riage: and the same is to be said of 
those who, born of non-Cathokes, 
though baptized in the Catkelic 
Chureh, have grown up from the 
age of infancy in heresy, schism, 
infidelity, or without any religion at 
all, whenever they contract with a 
nor-Catholic partner, 


The points to be noted are: 


1°. The name * Catholic’ is no longer given to the per- 
verts mentioned in the first category. That, however, is 


only a matter of terminology. 


2°. The references to ‘ engagements’ are dropped.* 

3°. The section on Orientals (§ 1, 3°) only confirms a 
previous decision,’? and is demanded by the principle in- 
volved in the preceding paragraph (§1, 2°). And the 


phrases ‘with one another,’ 


and ‘with a non-Catholic 


partner’ (applied in 1099, § 2, to non-Catholics) must, we 
presume, be taken as covering marriages between these nen- 
Catholics and members of the Oriental Church. 

4°. The closing statement in 1099, § 2, settles a case on 
which the Congregation of the Sacraments, some years ago, 


48 V. supra, pp. 137-8. 
49 8. C. C., 28th March, 1908. 
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refused to make any general pronouncement.°? Children of 
Catholic parents, whatever their subsequent history, are 
not included. 

5°. The exceptive clause in the Ne Temere (§ 2)—sub- 
sequently explained as referring only to Germany and Hun- 
gary—has disappeared. On the basis, again, of the rival 
claims of Canons 4 and 6, there might be room for a dis- 
cussion as to whether the German-Hungarian arrangement 
survives the Code. But a reply from Cardinal Gasparri 
seems to have sealed its fate. Asked whether ‘the Con- 
stitution Provida, of the 18th January, 1906, has, as a 
particular ‘law’ opposed to Canon 1099, been abrogated in 
accordance with Canon 6, 1°: or whether, as a ‘ privilege © 
or Indult, it still remains, in accordance with Canon 4,’ his 
reply was * Abrogata est.’> 


There are many minor problems that might have been 
discussed.52. But, in these lean days, space is very limited. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 


50 31st March, 1911: * recurrendum est in singulis casibus.’ 

51 30th March, 1918. So we learn from Fr. Wouters, op. cit., p. 53. 
citing the Ned. Kath. Stemmen, 1918, p. 190. 

52 We omit also the rubrical Canons (1100-1). 








Notes. 


WE are so accustomed to speak of St. Jerome as the 
author of the Latin translation known as the Vulgate, 
and that it may be necessary to be reminded that this 
the Vulgate statement must be subjected to certain limitations 
As far as the Old Testament is concerned, the extent of Jerome’s work 
is well known. The main part of our Vulgate text represents the trans- 
lation made by him from the original at different times between 390 
and 405 a.p. The exceptions are the books of Baruch, Maccabees, 
Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom, which he refused to touch because he 
doubted their canonicity, so that our Vulgate contains the Old Latin 
version unchanged. The Psalter of the Vulgate represents the Old Latin 
version revised by Jerome in accordance with the Hexaplar text of the 
Septuagint ; his new translation from the Hebrew is to be found among 
his collected works. 

With regard to Jerome's share in the Vulgate text of the New Testa- 
ment, the ground is not so secure. We know that about 383 Pope 
Damasus entrusted Jerome with the task of revising the current Latin 
version, and we have ample evidence that he actually completed and 
published the revision of the Gospels. Did he also revise the other 
books of the New Testament? The statement is usually made that 
Jerome at the instigation of Pope Damasus revised the whole of the 
New Testament, but recent researches have served to throw consider- 
able doubt at least on Jerome’s authorship of the present text of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. The arguments might be briefly summarised as 
follows:—1. St. Augustine, who accepted with enthusiasm Jerome’s 
new revision of the Gospels, and, after some hesitation, his translation 
of the Old Testament, says nothing of a revision of the Epistles. 2. In 
the Prefaces to the several books, as well as in his letters, Jerome deals 
caustically with those who criticised his previous work; there is no 
reference to praise or blame of his work on the Epistles. 3. There are 
extant the Prefaces which Jerome wrote to each of the books of the 
©. T., and to the Gospels; there is no trace of a similar preface to the 
Epistles. 4. Jerome wrote long commentaries on four Epistles and 
quotes the others frequently; the text he quotes is much closer to the 
Vetus Itala than to the Vulgate. 5. In a large number of passages 
Jerome expressly attacks the translation which is now represented by 
the Vulgate. 


St- Jerome 


I BEFORE pausing to consider the value of these argu- 
. ments, I wish to refer to a view recently put forward 
Pelagius 


by Dom de Bruyne (Revue Biblique, 1915). Not 

the Author ? only does he hold that these cuaimuatite dois 
exclude the influence of Jerome, but he thinks that he can point out 
the real author; and here his view is not only novel but startling. The 
author is none other than the heretic Pelagius! Stranger still, the writer 
claims that, in the main, his arguments are conclusive. Tf Pelagius is 
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the real author, it is time wasted to discuss the force of the arguments 
.iven above; but let us first see whether Dom de Bruyne has really 
proved his case. His arguments might be reduced to two: In the first 
place, Pelagius composed a commentary on the thirteen Epistles, and 
vas therefore obliged to take in hand the correction of the current text, 
ind, us a matter of fact, the text on which Pelagius commented is found 
to be almost identical with the Vulgate. Secondly, instead of the usual 
Preface which is found before the books translated or revised by Jerome, 
the MSs. of the Epistles usually have the Concordia Epistolarum Pauli 
r one of the. Prefaces, Omnis textus vel numerus, Primum quaeritur 
quare, Paulus apostolus xiv epistolis, or Primum  intelligere nos 
vportet. Now the Concordia is undoubtedly Pelagian, and De Bruyne 
proceeds to show that the Prefaces are all derived from the first-named, 
which was that issued by Pelagius with his commentary. Later scribes 
omitted the commentary and copied the Preface, with certain modi- 
fications, together with the text of Pelagius, which ultimately won 
acceptance and became our Vulgate. 

There is no doubt that the learned Benedictine establishes a very 
plausible case. In particular, 1 think he has shown conclusively the 
Pelagian origin of the Preface Omnis textus vel numerus, but it by no 
means follows that, because several centuries later this Preface or the 
Concordia is found attached to the Vulgate Epistles, the later as well as 
the former are to be ascribed to Pelagius. The Marcionite Argumenta, 
the Monarchian Prefaces, form a sufficiently close analogy to lead us to 
the conclusion that orthodox scribes were not averse to borrowing from 
heretics. At most the Pelagian origin of these Prefaces is a confirmatory 
argument: if the text used by Pciagius is identical or almost identical 
with the Vulgate, he is probably its author, and the close connection 
between the Vulgate and the Pelagian Preface confirms this probability. 
Everything therefore depends on whether the text of Pelagius is really 
dentical with the Vulgate. 

In discussmg this question Dom de Bruyne evidently accepted as 
fact the conclusion of Dr. Souter, who made the claim in his work, The 
Commentary of Pelagius on the Epistle to the Romans. Souter accepted 
as the genuine text of Pelagius a MS. of Reichenau, which, it is true, 
presents a text of the Epistles which closely resembles the Vulgate. 
Starting from this fact, it was easy to find arguments to prove that this 
text of Pelagius is really that from which our Vulgate is derived. But 
further investigation has changed the whole aspect of the question. In 
1913 the same scholar discovered an excellent text of the commentary 
of Pelagius in a XVth MS. of Balliol which ‘ offers a text which 2an 
hardly be deseribed as anything but Old Latin’ (Proc. Brit. Acad. vii, 
p. 3). With this discovery the whole structure elaborately built up by 
Dom de Bruyne falls to the ground. 


New Li Havine thus eliminated Pelagius from the history of 
ew Light the Vulgate, let us return to consider whether the 

on the reasons for excluding the influence of Jerome are as 

Problem strong as they appear. The first two are arguments 
‘x silentio, and would lose all their force if the translation of the Epistles 
vere issued at a time when the Gospels and the Old Testament trans- 
‘ation had already won popular favour. The absence of the usual Pre- 
face is a most serious difficulty, but it is not impossible that the genuine 
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Preface was displaced by the Pelagian Preface at some period in the 
Vulgate’s history. The force of the remaining arguments cannot b. 
denied. Pere Lagrange (Revue Biblique, 1917) has devoted special 
attention to the text used by St. Jerome in his commentary on th 
Galatians, and comes to the conclusion that the text used by him was 
identical neither with the Vetus Itala nor with the Vulgate, but that it 
is closer to the latter than to the former. Zahn comes to a somewhat 
similar conclusion: * The Latin text which he takes for basis does not 
altogether agree with the Vulgate, but it is closer te it than to any other 
Latin text © (Com. in Gal., p. 23). From this it follows that at least 
up to the year 386, when he composed his Commentary on the Galatians, 
Jerome had not published a revision of the Epistles of St. Paul. Th 
text before him is the ‘ interpres Latinus,’ not a revision made by 
himself, so that he feels bound to correct it frequently in the course of 
his work. Is there any evidence that he published such a revision at 
a later date? 

In this connexion there are three statements in Jerome's writings 
which are of the utmost importance. They are made in practically 
identical terms though in different circumstances, and fortunately the 
date of each of the documents in which they are contained can be deter- 
mined with certainty. In De Viris Illustribus, written in 392, he says 
(chap. 135): ‘ Novum Testamentum Graecae fidei reddidi’; in Ep. ad 
Lucinium, in 398, we find the words: ‘Novum Testamentum Graeca 
reddidi auctoritati’; and finally, in a letter to St. Augustine written 
about 404, the words: ‘si me, ut dicis, in Novi Tesfamenti emendation: 
suscipis, eamdem integritatem debueras in Vetere credere Testamento.’ 
It is hard to see how Jerome could have repeated this explicit claim, ii 
he were not conscious that he had actually completed his revision of the 
New Testament. If the statement occurred only once one might look 
upon it as a vague and rather hyperbolical reference to his revision of 
the Gospels, but this threefold repetition of the claim is capable of only 
one explanation. It would seem therefore that, pending further evi- 
dence, there is no sufficient reason for departing from the traditional 
view. If we hold that up to the year 386 Jerome in his writings was 
content with a slightly modified form of the current translation, and 
that sometime between that date and 392 he undertook a thorough 
revision, which is represented in our Vulgate, we have an adequate 
explanation of all the facts. =. a. Be 


Tue war has vindicated the Catholic Church in many 

The War unexpected ways. Men for whom religion had never 
and been a practical reality have had their eyes opened 
the Church. spiritually on the field of battle. Life took on a new 


meaning for them, when they were brought face to face with death; 
and that meaning seemed to many non-Catholics to be better understood 
in the Catholic Church than in any other. They saw what strength his 
faith gave the Catholic soldier in the hour of danger; they saw the 
marvellous peace and consolation produced by the last Sacraments in 
those dread moments when life was ebbing away. Many a Catholic 
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soldier has heard the words * Your Church is a hard one to live in, but 
it is a fine one to die in.’ The remark is typical of a certain undefinable 
wttraction towards the truth, experienced during the war by many non- 
Catholics, who were brought into close contact with Catholicism at 
work. The religious awakening which frequently followed has brought 
many stray sheep into the fold during the last five vears. 

But it is not merely in the domain of things strictly personal ani 

religious that Catholicism has proved its worth. Great principles of 
international justice, formulated by the Church, are coming into their 
own again, after they had been lost sight of for ages by erring humanity. 
Yet the enemies of truth are so blissfully ignorant of Catholic doctrine 
that they welcome the first traces of reaction from an intolerable im- 
evialism as a fatal blow at * Papal pretensions "and Middle Age ideas 
bout State politics. We were recently informed that ‘ the most 
unhappy man in the world to-day is the Pope. His political universe 
s tottering. In this war between despotism and free peoples, despo- 
tisms are cracking and dissolving, and if the Allies realise their aims, 
despotism will disappear. . . . It (the Papacy) is not only itself a 
medieval despotism, but it professes to teach authoritatively the prin- 
ciples that must govern the social structure of States. Its theory of 
Society, of the State and of the relations of States to the Papacy hes 
not changed since the Middle Ages.” Finaliv, with a great flourish ot 
trumpets the writer declares that ‘ when the war is over the Pope will 
find himself the only despot remaining, faced by a democratic world 
that has come into being in spite of his laws.°! Quite so! The Papal 
heory of Society and ot the State has not changed since the Middle 
\ges. Consequently when the Pope issued his famous Peace Note, 
ulvocating the principle of self-determination and condemning the 
oppression of the weak by the strong, the imperialist press ot the world, 
feeling the shoe pinch, received his proposais with undisguised hostility. 
The Pope's ideas were old-fashioned; they had come down from the 
Middle Ages, when men believed that God was the master and judge 
of nations and governments no less than of individuals. It was a 
different matter, of course, when these principles were adopted by a 
prominent statesman, who happened to be in a position to command 
respect. They then became the legitimate object of popular enthusiasm 
and applause. 

The writer quoted above, who knows as little about the teaching of 
the Church on civil government as he does about the Pope’s happiness 
or unhappiness, evidently believes that the lofty principles of inter- 
national justice, on which the League of Nations is to be based, were 
discovered by contemporary statesmen; and that the principle of self- 
determination was announced for the first time by President Wilson. 
The right of a people to be governed only with its own consent and 
for its own benefit must necessarily have been unknown to Catholic 
theology in the past. How could it be otherwise, when ‘ the Pope is 
faced by a democratic world that has come into being in spite of his 
laws’? It will be news to people who write cant of that kind to learn 
that all these principles were laid down centuries ago by the great 
Catholic theologians of the Middle Ages, long before the ‘ enlightened ° 
materialism of the nineteenth century had introduced the refined 


‘Quoted by the New Zealand Tablet from a local contemporary. 
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tyranny and despotism of ‘ imperial expansion,’ capitalistic * spheres 
of influence ’ for the exploitation of foreign countries, and so-called 
‘ protectorates ’ over defenceless nations. What we are witnessing 
to-day is not the evolution of a new and more perfect theory of Society, 
but a reaction from a bankrupt materialism which knew neither God 
nor justice, and a (partial) return to the sane principles of Catholic 
theology. 


, THERE are three fundamental postulates, which under- 
Bellarmine and jie the Catholic theory of Society. First, man is fre: 
warez on by nature, and can be deprived of his freedom only by 


D Self- . his own consent or as a just punishment for crime. 
eterminations Secondly, the nation as a moral personality enjoys 


the same right to freedom as the individual. Thirdly, man cannot fully 
develop his personality except in Society. Social life however could not 
exist in a mere multitude ; there must be someone to look after the common 
yood.* From these premises Cardinal Bellarmine * draws the following 
veneral conclusions. Since God is the author of human nature, and 
since life in organised Society is necessary for the full development of that 
nature, it follows that the right to govern is ordained by God. But that 
right exists primarily not in any individual, but in the whole multitud 
(in modern parlance—the * nation ’); for all men being by nature equal, 
no man has a natural right to rule his fellows. Since however a mere mul- 
titude cannot rule itself, the multitude must choose some form of govern- 
ment, and designate some subject or subjects, who will become the 
depositories of the God-given authority to govern. The choice of govern- 
ment, monarchy, aristocracy or democracy, rests with the whole com- 
munity (pendet a consensu multitudinis); ‘ and if there is legitimate 
cause, the multitude can change a monarchy to an aristocracy or 
democracy, and vice versa.’ When the choice of government and ruler 
is made by the people, God gives the necessary authority to the ruler 
elect. The power therefore comes not from the people, who are only 
the instrument, but from God— Nota hane potestatem in particulari 
esse quidem a Deo, sed mediante concilio et clectione humana.’ 
Suarez’ line of argument is substantially the same, but he brings 
out more clearly the nation’s right to independence.4 Having shown 
the necessity of government from the exigencies of human nature, he 
concludes that God by the very fact of creating man ordained the power 
necessary for civil government. “° This power naturally (ex natura rei) 
resides immediately in the community; in order that it be justly vested 
in a particular person or chief, it must be conceded to him by the con- 


sent of the community.’ He reminds us immediately that election of 


the ruler does not prevent the power vested in him from being attribut- 
able to God as principal cause. He then goes on to deal with hereditary 
rulers. Mere succession of itself is not a just title to rule; for succession 
cannot give a successor a better title than that enjoyed by his pre- 
decessor. The founder of the dynasty, if he was a legitimate ruler, must 
have been appointed ruler by the consent of the whole people. That 
fact, the consent of the community, remains the basis of any rights 


? Proverbs XI. 14. St. Thoma;, I.P. Q. %, 4. 
*De Laicis, cap. 5 and 6. 
‘Suarez, De Legibus, III., specially cap. 4. 
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possessed by his successors. Consequently the ruler for the time being 
is bound by the conditions on which his predecessors were given the 
throne; since the community cannot be presumed to consent to his rule 
on any other conditions. From these remarks it is evident that both 
Bellarmine and Suarez were perfectly well acquainted with the prin- 
ciple that peoples may be ruled in ordinary circumstances only with 
their own consent. Nor was it after the so-called Reformation that 
Catholics adopted this teaching. St. Thomas had implicitly laid down 
the same doctrine in the thirteenth century when he said that among a 
free people * a custom counts for more in favour of a particular observ- 
ance than does the authority of the sovereign, who has no power to 
frame laws, except as representing the people.’ 5 

This brings us to the consideration of nations that have been deprived 
of their freedom by other nations. And here again Suarez has some 
interesting remarks to make. No nation has a right to attack another 
except in defence of just rights; hence conquest gives no right or title 
whatever unless the war was a just war on the part of the victor. 
‘When a kingdom is annexed by unjust force, the victor gains no true 
legislative authority over the vanquished. It may happen in the course 
of time that the conquered people give their consent and admit such a 
sovereignty, and then the power (which arises) will be traceable to the 
consent and gift of the people.’ A nation may sometimes be brought 
into subjection by another nation, which has waged against it a just 
and successful war. The transference of authority in this case is merely 
an incidental effect of conquest. Victory does not of itself give one 
nation the right to rule another; subjection can only be inflicted by 
way of just punishment for crime. Even in this case the victor’s right 
to assume government of the conquered people is based on the pre- 
sumed consent of that people; and the presumption is justified on the 
ground that the war was just on the part of the victor, and that the 
punishment ‘he inflicts (namely, subjection) is reasonable. Hence Suarez 
concludes that the just power of a ruler must always be traced to the 
express or presumed consent of the people governed. 


ra : Wuart then are we to say of the divine right of kings? 
Divine Right The only divine right attributable to kings in Catholic 
in Catholic theology is the divinely-supported right they have to 
Theology. the obedience of their subjects, when legitimately 
appointed they make just laws for the common good, or take the neces- 
sary measures to defend the rights of individuals or of the community 
against unjust aggression. They are, when acting in this capacity, the 
instruments of God’s Providence in the exercise of civil power. Catholic 
theology attributes to the Government of the most democratic republic 
in the world the self-same divine right in similar circumstances. No 
point of Catholic teaching has been misrepresented with greater per- 
sistence, ignorance and bigotry than this doctrine of the divine sanction 
of civil government. Catholics are credited with the absurd belief that 
monarchy is of divine institution just like the Papacy, and that the 
king has a divine right to the obedience of his subjects in all possible 
circumstances. On the strength of this misrepresentation the Church 
is set down as the champion of despotism, and the implacable enemy 


5 Summa Theol., 1-2, 97, 3. 
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of democracy. Of course the reverse is the case. Despotism whethe: 
by un autocrat or, be it noted, by * majority rule,’ is quite impossibk 
so long as Catholic principles are practically acknowledged. The ruler’s 
power, whether the government be a monarchy or a republic, is clearly 
defined. In the legitimate exercise of that power the ruler has the 
sanction of God Himself; but the moment he oversteps the limits ot 
his authority, he ceases to be God’s instrument, and loses all right to 
the obedience of his subjects. . 

History records one attempt to support by reasoned argument the 
varicature of divine right already referred to. The attempt was madk 
by King James I. of England, not indeed in the interests of truth, but 
to consolidate a tottering throne. The doctrine was so novel and 
dangerous that Suarez at the request of the reigning Pope wrote a rep!) 
and disposed very effectively of King James's pretensions. In the course 
of his reply, Suarez lays down the traditional doctrine. (God ordains 
civil power for the whole community, leaving man free to nominate the 
ruler or rulers in whom it shall be vested. The community may law- 
fully decide on a monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, or «a mixed form 
of government. No individual or party, whether that party be composed 
of the classes (optimates) or the masses (numerus personarum infra 
totam communitatem) has an immediate right by divine or natural law 
to govern the whole community. A monarchy or aristocracy to be 
legitimate must be introduced by positive institution, that is, by express 
consent of the people; a democracy may be introduced negatively. In 
other words, if a particular individual or class is not designated as the 
subject of civil power, the community must be considered as designating 
itself to wield that power by way of democratic government.6 


Tue foregoing is but a very brief summary of the 
teaching of some well-known theologians on questions 
that have come in for much consideration recently. 
From what has been said one can judge of the justice 
of the remark that ‘the Pope is faced by a democratie world that has 
come into being in spite of his laws.’ In the much-lauded political re- 
construction which is bemg carried out by the Peace Conference, we 
are witnessing nothing more than the application to the subject nations 
of enemy empires the sound principles laid down long ago by St. 
Thomas, Suarez, Bellarmine and others—principles which have long 
been forgotten by the rich and powerful, but to which the world is now 
returning to save Society from going to pieces. And as like causes pro- 
duce like effects these principles will have to be adopted soon or later 
by the victors themselves, or we shall have a continuance and recurrence 
of the present and late horrors and evils, in spite of any conceivable 


Conclusions. 


League of Nations based on a half-measure of justice. W. M. 
* A + 
“° °° “° 


L Tur blessings of the Union are increasing. We have 
The Latest ¢, face our portion of the war-tax. while the surplus 
amount we have paid already is conveniently for- 
gotten. We have to support an army of foreign officials 
and see the best positions in our country occupied by men of an alien 
like the Czecho-Slovaes, whose similar grievance under German 


Imported 
Device. 


race 





* Suarez, Defensio Fidei, 3. 4, 
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rule lately wrung the heart of the Prime Minister. For a long time past, 
in every department of public life, we have had to accept imported 
schemes and devices that may have suited the predominant partner, 
but were certainly very much out of place in a country like ours. And 
now—confined for the present to the North-East corner, but presumably 
intended to extend later on to the rest of ‘ Ulster,” and perhaps to the 
entire country—we find a vigorous campaign in favour of the type of 
secular or undenominational education that, being good enough for the 
superior people, must certainly be good enough for us. 

That movement, too, is of foreign inspiration. No one who knows 
the North will claim it as an ‘ Ulster ° product. The Northern Protestant 
is aS anxious as any man alive to have his children educated in the 
religious atmosphere that pleases himself best. Nor, with rare excep- 
tions, has he ever shown a desire to have Catholics enrolled or employed 
in ‘his schoois. One of the most famous of our alleged boycotting cases 
illustrates his temper to a nicety: it might have occurred in almost 
any parish of Protestant Ulster. By some strange chance or other, a 
Catholic sewing-mistress once secured an appointment in a Northern 
Protestant school. Instead of welcoming this step in the direction of 
the ‘ religious equality ’ that figures so largely in July orations but 
nowhere else in Protestant Ulster, the residents of the locality—with a 
unanimity that must have sprung from a deep-rooted principle of 
Northern ethics—withdrew their children from the school, and forced 
the Catholic lady to retire. Not much trace of undenominationalism in 
that. The Liberal principle may serve its purpose in a party campaign : 
but it soon vanishes when confronted with the dreadful possibility that 
a sewing-mistress may stitch a few threads of Catholic principle into the 
tattered garment of ‘ Ulster ’ orthodoxy. 

If the majority of a nation were Jews or sworn tee-totallers, what 
would be thought of a proposal to provide the citizens with ham- 
luncheons or champagne suppers, and to tax the majority to meet the 
expenses? Or, what should we think of a Government—the supposition 
is not very remote—that would start a campaign to libel a nation, and 
force the people of that nation to support the men that defamed and 
maligned them? A gross outrage on justice, every decent man would 
admit. To have an obnoxious thing thrust on us is bad: to be forced 
to pay for the thing we cannot touch, still worse. Yet, in all essentials, 
that is just what happens when a system of secular or undenominational 
education is forced on a Catholic nation. 


The THE Catholic position is clear and straight-forward. 
Catholi The family is prior to the State: it enjoys certain 
atholic rights and privileges, guaranteed by nature, of which 
no State can deprive it: it is bound by certain obliga- 
tions of which no State can fully relieve it. One of the most sacred is 
the right, and obligation, of the parents of the family to support and 
educate their children. The State is justified in insisting that the secular 
education so given be of a certain standard and quality. It may also 
help the parents to discharge their obligations. But, if it does, it must 
accommodate itself to the parents’ reasonable wishes: it can claim no 
monopoly in education, nor can it force the child to undergo a course of 
training opposed to the parents’ primary principles of morality and faith. 
From this the conclusions are obvious. Unless the circumstances 
make it quite impossible, Catholics must have schools in which a real 
Catholic education is given: and that entails, of course, the appoint- 
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ment of Catholic teachers, and the management, control, or supervision 
of the schools by Catholic authorities. On the other hand, the State has 
a perfect right to be satisfied, through its own imspectors, that the 
standard of secular education is as high as in other schools of the kind, 
and that the children are being prepared to take their place side by 
side with non-Catholics as equally useful citizens of their common 
country. When the inspectors have given their approval, the claims of 
all—Church, State, and parents—are fully satisfied, and the schools are 
entitled to their full share of the public subsidies paid out of funds to which 
Catholics, in common with the other sections of the community, have 
been forced by law to contribute their quota. 


Th THe extreme Continental advocates of the rival policy 
s realize as fully as we do the importance of early 
Secular environment, and they openly proclaim the secular 
Ideal. scheme as one of the chief items if their anti-religious 
campaign. There is a certain satisfaction in dealing with them: the 
disguise is off, and we know where we are. They are frankly out to 
extinguish the lights of Heaven: we are equally frank in our opposition. 
And every consideration ever urged in favour of the Christian faith— 
whether by Catholics, Anglicans, or sincere Protestants of any denomina- 
tion—is an argument against the policy they champion. 

A pagan agitation of that kind would have little hope of success in 
this country. So the principles are camouflaged to suit the circum- 
stances, and the leaders hoist false colours—just as certain so-called 
democratic leaders shouted recently for ‘the liberation of Catholic 
Belgium ’ and for the ‘ freedom ° and ‘ justice * that (as events show) 
they intended only for their enemies. And, unfortunately, in the edu- 
sational line, they are helped by many moderate, bona fide, decent and 
Christian men, who state their position somewhat as follows: ‘ The 
State is concerned only with temporal matters, and must hold itself 
indifferent to all religions. The only education, therefore, it should give 
and pay for is the secular education that suits the State’s purpose and is 
good for men of all religions. That is fair to everyone concerned: the 
different religious bodies may, if they like, supplement the instruction 
in accordance with their own views and wishes.’ 


Ox which our first remark is that the system, even 
at its best, is no more equitable than its Catholic rival : 

Its Defects. our second, that it fails miserably where the Catholic 

policy would be a pronounced success. 

For, first of all, a mere secular training is no education at all in the 
proper sense. To justify its name, education should involve the har- 
monious development of all man’s faculties—of the will as well as of the 
intellect, in the moral and religious sphere as well as in the secular. 
An ‘ athlete’ with one set of muscles deveioped and another atrophied is 
no athlete at all—only a monster or a freak. A nation developed intel- 
lectually but not morally—we have heard it ad nauseam for the past 
four years and a half—is a menace and a danger to the race. Now 
‘ monsters ’ and ‘ menaces’’ and ‘ dangers to the race’ are just what 
real education should aim at eliminating. But they are exactly the types 
that the secular policy would tend to develop in enormous numbers—that 
it has developed wherever it has been administered in the spirit of its 
founders. 

But, it may be said, is not secular or undenominational instruction 
cood as far as it goes? May it not be easily supplemented? Yes, it is 
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good as far as it goes, but the chances are it will never be supplemented. 
It is good as far as it goes, but it is essentially defective: it is not in- 
trinsically evil, but it is certainly intrinsically dangerous. 

In the present-day condition of things, when religious ignorance or 
indifference is as rife as it ever was, when the struggle for existence 
absorbs the energies of as many as it ever did, and when parents have 
become accustomed to let the schools discharge the obligations they 
are themselves primarily bound by, the chances are ten to one that, if 
religious education is not given in the schools, it will never be given any- 
where else. Many parents will neglect it: the teachers ex hypothesi are 
exempted: Sunday schools, even if attended, will be a small compensa- 
tion for what is lost: and priests, unless they give up most of their 
ordinary work and devote themselves to this almost exclusively, will 
be unable to discharge the neglected duties of parents and teachers com- 
bined. Even if «a determined effort be made in that direction, there 
will always be the fatal tendency to under-estimate or despise what has 
been discarded by teachers to whom the children naturally look up as 
the models of everything worth knowing. But the evil would not stop 
there. The secular system would not remain secular very long. — If 
teachers were appointed without religious tests—as, of course, they 
would be in the secular system—they would soon include anti-religious 
men and women who, whatever the theory, would not restrain them- 
selves in practice from sneering obiter dicta that would poison the 
religious life of the children under their control. Especially so, when, 
as in Ireland, the supreme educational authorities could be justly sus- 
pected of conniving at the design. We know too well what was the 
original intention of the men who established the ‘ National system ’ : 
it was friendly neither to our faith nor to our nationality. That intention 
has been frustrated by seventy years of earnest effort: we have succeeded 
in establishing safe-guards that—though, perhaps, not absolutely 
essential in more favoured lands—are certainly necessary here to purify 
the fetid atmosphere in which the foundations of the system were laid, 
and which is still with us though we ‘hardly feel it. If these safe-guards 
are taken away, we are simply in the position of the soldier deprived of 
his mask while the poison fumes are all around him. 


Possip_y even then the grace of God might save us. 
Possibly, too, the Belfast scheme may be a very mild 
The Prospect one at first. But, ultimately, the evil will have to be 
faced: and one of the basic principles of our moral 
code forbids us to encounter extreme risks except when the pressure is 
equally extreme. So, if the scheme is carried, we shall have to reject it : 
and, as a consequence, be forced to pay a double-tax—one to support 
our own voluntary schools, another to provide an education for the 
Protestant minority. Persecution of this kind is no new thing to us: it 
is none the less unjust on that account. ‘ Liberal ’ outsiders will tell 
us that our fears are groundless. The Catholics of Ireland know better. 
In every land they have gone to, their first corporate act has been to 
provide a church, their second to furnish a school in which the faith of 
their children will be safe from the pagan or the proselytizer. At home 
we have renounced many a temporal blessing rather than touch the im- 
ported educational schemes of men alien in race and creed. Our prin- 
ciples are the same now as they always were: they will continue so till 
the end of time. For, be it remembered, they are borrowed from no 
English Education Board or Treasury Bench: they are part of the im- 
mutable legacy of Christ. M. J. O'D. 
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Apologetics and Catholic Doctrine: A Two Years’ Course of Religious 
Instruction for Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. M. SHEEHAN, 
D.D., St. Patrick's College, Maynooth. Part 1: Apologetics. 
M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 50 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin. 1918. 
Pp. iv+141. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

Tuis unique handbook of apologetics is intended primarily for use in 

Catholic schools and colleges. As such it will be found to supply a want 

which, in the past, our headmasters have been quick to stress when 

taken to task for neglect of religious instruction. 

Dr. Sheehan's is a book to read and re-read. Its merits, doctrinal 
and literary, are in my opinion only equalled by its importance. — Its 
appearance is timely. It comes to remedy a system of secondary and 
higher education which has been nothing short of a reflection on our 
sound sense, to say nothing of Catholicity. The yearly scraratle for 
Intermediate ‘results’ and a few paltry prizes has caused many ot 
our headmasters—not al! of them, I am happy to acknowledge—to act 
as if they had lost sight of the trve function of education. They have 
failed to realise that, if the object of education is the formation of 
character, an all-round development, religious training must keep pace 
with secular. The principle is axiomatic. Education which is ex- 
clusively or preponderatingly secular is more often a curse than a bless- 
ing: experientia docet. Educate a boy without religion and you make 
him clever. But cleverness will not save him in that struggle with 
irreligion which cleverness itself so often entails. He needs apologetics. 

In this matter, as in many others, Ireland has unhappily broken 
with her past. The Intermediate, an importation accepted by us for 
monetary reasons, is a pagan system. 





This is not surprising when one 
considers its antecedents: English education is notoriously pagan. 

Is it too much to expect that, in an age of national regeneration, 
Ireland will abandon finally the foreigner’s methods of education and 
return to her own’? ‘ Back to tradition’ must be our motto; back to the 
school-system of our Christian forefathers, who civilised the world by 
sending forth scholars who were champions of the faith no less than of 
science. The matter is urgent. To-day the most sacred beliefs of our 
better-educated young men are being assailed from all sides and under- 
mined. It is our supreme duty to come to their rescue. They must be 
armed and put in a position to defend themselves: they must get 
reasons—sound, intelligible reasons—for the faith that is in them. A 
complete course of apologetics must be introduced without delay into 
our secondary and higher schools. 

As a text-book in this department the present volume, with another 
to follow, should prove invaluable. Together they will form a cursus 
completus. 

The work bears all the marks of the author’s well-known scholarship, 
sound judgment and admirable literary taste. There is something 
distinetly personal about it. Every page is literature: and behind 
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every page you see the man. To me this is the most striking thing in 
the work. It is the man—the human man, I mean—thuat has made Dr. 
Sheehan's book what it is. Talent, of course, has played its part; but 
no one who knows the author personally will read his work without 
recalling the words of Mill, that there are no great writers but those 
whose qualities as writers are built upon their qualities as human beings. 

The opening chapter deals with the existence and nature of the Deity. 
This, 1 need hardly say, is the most important question in moderna 
apologetics. Im our time interest in religious controversy centres no 
longer in the battle of the churches, but rather in the life-and-death 
struggle between Materialism and Pantheism on the one side and 
‘belief "on the other. The issue is knit on the fundamental question, 
the existence of a living and personal God as an extrinsic principle of 
things. The author’s treatment of this section appears to me to be 
singularly lucid and convincing. 

Chapter II is psychological. Our souls, he teaches, are rational and 
free and therefore spiritual. One admirable little paragraph of less than 
a dozen lines explaining and proving the liberty of the will is worth 
quoting. ‘ Man’s will is free,’ it runs. ‘ Man is conscious that his will 
is free. Every day, in matters trivial or important, he exercises his 
freedom. When he chooses one course rather than another, he knows 
that he has acted freely, and might have chosen differently. If he 
violate a law, the State will punish him, not exactly because he has 
violated it--for it will not punish him, if he be insane—but because he 
has violated it wilfully and was free to refrain from doing so. We 
chastise a dog for disobedience, not because we regard him as a free 
agent and as responsible for his act, but because we wish him to associate 
disobedience with suffering.” No trace here of slipshod thinking. 

The chapters immediately following (III-IV) explain and establish 
the obligation of practising religion; the necessity of supernatural revela- 
tion; the marks whereby such a revelation may be identified ; and, finally, 
the historicity of the four Gospels, the Acts and the Pauline letters. 
This accomplished, the author sets about proving (Chapters V-VI1) the 
divinity of our Blessed Lord, introducing his subject by a character- 
sketch of the man Jesus which is a literary gem. In my opinion this is 
the finest thing in the volume. I will not comment on the passage: to 
he fair to it one should simply quote it in full without comment; and this 
is impossible within the limits of a mere review. It runs into six delight- 
ful pages. 

Last of all comes the Church-tract (Chapters VITI-X1). As _ pro- 
fessor of the subject I read through this portion of Dr. Sheehan’s work 
twice, carefully, and ended by recommending it to my classes as a sup- 
plementary text-book. I satisfied myself that there is very little worth 
saying on the subject, or rather group of subjects, that the author does 
not either set down summarily or suggest. 

One thing I have observed: throughout his work Dr. Sheenan seems 
to have no use whatever for foggy terminology. The depth of his 
thought is only equalled by his clearness and simplicity of expression. 
And he shirks nothing: no objection is too serious for him: no argument 
too subtle. 

Indeed from the point of view of laymen, even professional men, the 
work has this fault perhaps, that it contains, if anything, too much in 
the way of argument and objection. But if, without reading it right 
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through, such men use it as a book of reference merely, to solve any 
doubts or difficulties that may arise in their minds from time to time 
they will quickly appreciate its value. I daresay the author had this 
in mind when the devoted so much attention to the index. It completes 
the work. Without a good index a book dealing with so many subjects 
would be like a compass-box without the needle. 

I venture to predict, therefore, that, in a short time, Dr. Sheehan's 
book will be familiar not only to senior boys in our secondary schools, 
and to the educated laity generally, but to ecclesiastical students as 
well, in this country and abroad. Also I should say that to priests 
on the mission who find it necessary to revise their tracts from time to 
time for lecture or examination purposes, it will be nothing short of « 
boon. And the price puts it well within the reach of all. 

To the young student I say: read this work slowly—very slowly— 
large type first. The matter and illustrations are so interesting, and the 
style so fascinating, that you will be tempted to keep turning the pages; 
but, if you do so, you will read to little purpose. The argument is 
telescoped, and hence it is essential that you master each section 
thoroughly before passing to a fresh one. You may say: all this entails 
accurate reading and re-reading and, therefore, iabour. It does; but 
that way lies education. With Ruskin I say to you: you might read all 
the books in the British Museum and remain an utterly ‘ illiterate * 
uneducated person; but if you read ten pages of a good book accurately 
you are for evermore in some measure educated. 

There are books and books. Some books you should not touch: 
others you may taste; this one vou should chew leisurely piece by piece, 
swallow down and digest. FE. Maavire. 


A Commentary on the New Code of Canon Law. By the Rev. Cuas. 
AveustinE, O.8.B., D.D. Volume II: Clergy and Hierarchy. 
Second Edition. B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo., and 68 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C. 1919. Pp. 592. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


Tus is the second of the six volumes promised by Father Augustine. 
It covers the second book of the Code as far as the section on Religious. 
The majority of the canons discussed (87-486)—say, those on the Roman 
Pontiff, Cardinals, the Roman Court, General Councils, elections, &e.— 
deal with the very foundations of the ecclesiastical organization, but 
cannot be said to affect the every-day life of a priest to any great extent. 
The minority—say, those on the duties of clerics, ordinary and delegated 
power, Bishops, Canons, Parish Priests and Curates—are in a different 
vategory. Many a hard-working priest is content to let Popes and 
Councils manage the great questions for themselves, in the happy con- 
viction that all is for the best: but he will take a very keen interest in 
the extent of his own faculties, and in the power and prerogatives «f 
his Bishop, Vicar-Forane, or, perhaps still more, of his parish priest. 
On the merits and defects of Father Augustine’s first volume we 
said something in our last October issue (pp. 351-3). The second is 
distinctly an improvement. The author has come down from general 
principles to conerete facts, and his touch is much more confident and 
effective. Each and every canon has some attention paid to it: the 
more important are treated with a great amount of common-sense and 
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erudition. The order and arrangement are as good as before: the style 
of printing equally excellent: and the reader has grasped the facts and 
principles of the four ‘hundred canons almost without feeling that he 
has begun. 

If we have any fault to find, :t is that the author has so great 
a respect for the old law that he refuses to give it up, even when the 
Code hints plainly that the time has come. We find ‘ intention ° still 
emphasized in connexion with ‘ quasi-domicile ’ (p. 92), though, after 
a six months stay, the Code makes it of absolutely no account (2, § 2). 
On Canon 209, we are told (p. 190) that ‘ of course, the common error 
must be accompanied by a titulus coloratus or an apparent title to the 
office one exercises "—an assertion for which the Code supplies no title 
of any colour. The ‘ chase’ prohibited by Canon 138 is identified 
(p. 87) with ‘ clamorous hunting with dogs, hawks and falcons ’—a sport 
that no one meets with now outside the pages of a romance. And, here 
and there, we find obvious mistakes. Subdelegation of subdelegated 
faculties, even with express permission, is declared null and void (p. 177), 
though Canon 199, § 5, says the opposite. Canon 207, § 2, is made to 
state things it never thought of (p. 188). Extension or restriction of 
‘rights given by diocesan statutes * is a thing ‘ which a bishop can do 
at random ’ (p. 574). The Roman law ‘ acknowledged the possibility 
of [minors’] acquiring a domicile ’ and their ‘ status under the new 
Code is the same ’ (p. 17), though Canon 93, § 2, suggests that a ‘ quasi- 
domicile ’ is the high water mark of their efforts. And so on. 

But these slight defects do not interfere considerably with the 
general, and unquestionable, merits of the book. They may be easily 
removed in subsequent editions. When that is done, the work will rank 
high among the commentaries, and will command, as it deserves, a 
wide circulation among English-speaking priests. M. J. O'Dowxyetu. 


Note :—In our review of Fr. Woywod’s Book on Canon Law (Jan., 1919, p. 71), we 
spoke of ‘hopes which the announced publication of the book may have aroused, but to 
which the author himself gives no sanction.’ A friend has suggested to us that the state- 
ment might be taken as involving a reflexion on the publishers, Messrs. Herder, of 
St. Louis, or on their English agent, Mr. Herder, of Great Russell St., London. We 
need hardly say that we had no such intention: the principles of Messrs. Herder are far 
above reproach, and the Catholic public is well aware of the fact. We were referring to 
the thousand and one announcements, that reach priests through various unofficial channels, 
of publications bearing on matters in which they take a special interest. These, as some 
of our readers have good reason to know, do occasionally arouse hopes that events fail to 
justify. In the present instance, we may add, the suggested reflexion was doubly 
impossible. The publishers had sent priests a circular containing the very words—from 
Dr. Bernardini’s preface—which we quoted to show the exact aim and contents of Fr. 
Woywod’s book. M.J.O)D. 


I. Your Soul’s Salvation. By Rev. Evwarp F. Garescaf, 8.J. New 
York: Benziger Bros. 16mo. Pp. 155. $0.75. 
Il. Your Interests Eternal. By Rev. Epwarp F. Garescné, S.J. 
Benziger Bros. Pp. 156. $0.75. 
IT is a pleasure and a grace to read these two charming little volumes 
by Father Garesché. The author’s purpose, as he declares it in the 
Preface to Your Soul’s Salvation, is to supply Catholics in the world 
with a convenient series of readings. bearing on their own spiritual ad- 
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vancement, the help of their neighbour and the defence and spread of 
the Church. It is a difficult undertaking at the best, and success 
attends only on rare qualities of soul and temperament in the author. 
Mere knowledge and the faculty of imparting it are not sufficient in this 
vase. Father Garesché’s work is admirable in its design and execution. 
We wonder if hé is a poet. At any rate every page of these all too brief 
conferences reveals the soul of a strong, holy man, who is also an artist. 
Nothing new, of course, will be found in the way of precept or doctrine, 
but the choice of thought and the manner of presentment are strikingly 
interesting. We have all heard time and again of the incomparable 
happiness that an intimate, personal friendship with Christ brings, and 
of the necessity of prayer, meditation and spiritual reading to that end, 
but if we would have these truths revealed to us as for the first time in 
their morning freshness, divested of the drab that tends to cling from 
dull repetition and familiarity, let us read the opening pages of The 
Soul’s Salvation. To be a genuine Catholic, in Father Garesché’s inter- 
pretation, is to be right-minded and manly. Sanctity is heroism of the 
highest kind, but within the reach of every man who is not too faint- 
hearted or selfish to bestir himself. * We can each of us find a saint,’ 
he says in Your Interests Eternal, ‘ who is not only heroically holy 
: but who is also most lovably and imitably human, surprisingly 
like ourselves in the talents of his mind, the circumstances of his life, 
es the virtues he had to sweat mightily to get, and the vices he 
had to struggle painfully to conquer.’ 

These two books, destined to fill in a leisure or quiet hour from time 
to time, are rich in thought and suggestion for priest and Jayman. 
Readers, and | am sure they will be many, will not grudge the author the 
modest meed of a prayer, which he requests as a mark of appreciation. 


T. Fany. 


Accidence of Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. By Hexry A. Correy, 

S.J. London: Herder. 1918. Pp. 113. 5s. net. 
THe beginnings of the study of Hebrew contains many features which 
tend to puzzle and discourage the aspiring Orientalist.. He is brought 
fuce to face with a language whose grammar and vocabulary differ so 
essentially from European languages that any previous linguistic train- 
ing gives him but little help; but, though there is no royal road to the 
acquisition of Hebrew, there is no doubt that some Hebrew grammars 
render his path unnecessarily difficult. There appears to be a kind of 
tradition that before he reaches the point where ine can construct a 
simple Hebrew sentence and begin to acquire a vocabulary he has first 
to plod through an elaborate system of morphology which at that stage 
of his studies he cannot possibly master. Father Coffey deserves credit 
for breaking through the toils of tradition and attempting to construct 
a grammar on more rational lines. Only the bare essentials are given 
which enable one to read the pointed text when the student is intro- 
dueed to the verbal forms, which the author rightly makes the starting 
point of the study of Hebrew. The discussion of the vowel-changes, 
influence of gutturals, &c., which usually puzzle the beginner, are wisely 
postponed till the student is fairly advanced, and these and other diffi- 
cult points are administered in small doses, so that they may be 
assimilated without difficulty. 
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At the same time we have to note certain drawbacks. 1 fear the 
author was ill-advised in restricting the range of the exercises so as to 
repeat again and again the same expressions. What the student needs 
is sufficient vocabulary to enable him to read the easier texts without too 
much recourse to the dictionary, and this should have been rendered 
possible by longer exercises and a more varied vocabulary. It is con- 
fusing to have the same symbols for Kaph and Koph; for Aleph, He 
Heth and Ayin; for Teth and Taw; for Samek, Sade and Sin, especially 
as there is a fairly well recognised system of transliteration to which 
the student should become accustomed from the start. The last three 
examples on page 3 are inappropriate, as the hatephs are used only with 
gutturals; in those given on page 4, Aleph is not a vowel-letter but one 
of the primitive radicals. In the exercise on the Article, page 19, the 
article is incorrectly omitted in several cases, and the same is true of 
the fourth sentence on page 21. 

In external form the book leaves nothing to be desired: the Hebrew 
type is a pleasure to the eye, and the arrangement of the paragraphs 
makes the general principles stand out clearly. 

Epwarp J. Kissane. 


De Forma Promissionis et Celebrationis Matrimonii. Auctore Lupovico 
Wouters, C.SS.R. Sditio quinta ad Codicem Juris Canonici 
accomodata. Paul Brand: Bussum (in Hollandia). 1919. Pp. 
74. Price 1 flor. 

Fr. Wovrers’ commentary on the Ne Temere decree was one of the 
most satisfactory and reliable we had. It gave ail the essential points 
as briefly and clearly as one could wish. It had gone through four 
editions, each marking an advance on its predecessor. The fitth would 
have been due soon in any case: the new legislation made its appearance 
imperative. 

In an article in the present issue (pp. 133-55) we draw attention to the 
changes effected in this matter by the Code. On all points we found Fr. 
Wouters helpful, though his remarks on some of them—say, on the vagi 
question, on ‘ general ’ delegation, on * informal * promises, &e¢.—were 
very meagre, and should be expanded considerably in subsequent 
editions. But it must be remembered that he was not dealing merely 
with points of difference: his main concern was with matters common 
to both laws. And if a priest wants to get a general idea of the present 
legislation, without spending more time than he can easily dispose of, 
we can recommend no better reading than this little book of Fr. Wouters. 
It covers the questions of engagements (Canon 1017), of banns and 
preliminary inquiry (1018-34), of ‘the form of celebration,’ the new 
regulations on clandestinity (1094-1103), and the subsidiary sections on 
the ‘ time and place’ of marriage (1108-9). 

As might be expected, there are matters discussed in which the 
clergy of these countries will feel only a very mild interest. The civil 
law of Holland, for instance, has several pages to itself: and there is 4 
pretty full discussion as to how far Canon 1098—combined with the 
Roman declaration of January 31st, 1916 1—affects Continental countries 
in which priests are strictly forbidden by civil law to assist at marriages 


1 See I. T. QuaRTERLY, Oct. 1916, p. 437. 
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until the civil ceremonial has first been complied with. There is a full 
account, too, of the Constitution Provida, of its several stages of develop- 
ment and of its final abrogation. 

There are changes in the work, though, that are not due to the new 
Code. We may instance one. Suppose a priest assists at a marriage 
without the permission required by Canon 1097, § 1, 3°, and does no/ 
accept any stole fees: is he bound to repair the loss suffered by the 
proprius parochus’? In the earlier editions Fr. Wouters maintained that 
he was: now (p. 36) he states ‘ negandum videtur,’ and gives his 
reasons. The point might furnish matter for an interesting debate. 

The book may be read in a few hours. It is cheap also. So it comes 
before the public with good prospects of a welcome reception. 

M. J. O’DonNeELL. 


The Four Gospels, with a Practical Critical Commentary for Priests 
and Students. By Rev. Cuartes J. Cannan, O.P. London: 
Herder. 1918. Pp. x+556. Price 17s. 6d. net. 

THE author tells us in the preface that this commentary is intended for 

* burdened students and busy priests " who have not time to study more 

than the briefest form of Gospel-exposition. Each of the four Gospels 

is treated separately in the usual order—Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 

Text and explanation go together on the same page. The text which is 

used is the English text published by the John Murphy Company. An 

attempt made by means of numbered sections to construct a Harmony 
of the four Gospels appears as an appendix; it has, however, no organic 
relation to the general exposition. 

It is clear from the preface that the author does not wish his book 
to be regarded as a great achievement of Catholic scholarship. His aim 
was to write a simple and readable exposition of the Gospels, and to 
exclude all discussion of merely technical points of criticism—whether 
textual or historical. One feels, however, that the work is too simple— 
partly because too much is omitted, and partly because the Gospels are 
explained as if they were a series of unconnected texts, rather than 
chronicles of the life and work of Our Lord. Catholic study of the 
Gospels has been close and fruitful during the present century; but, 
though the author mentions some few of its products in his brief biblio- 
graphy, his commentary reflects scarcely at all the progress of recent 
scholarship. The author nowhere discusses any important aspect of the 
Synoptic Problem. His Introductions to the Gospels are brief and un- 
inspiring. He is nowise interested in any of the much-discussed modern 
questions concerning the methods and contents of Our Lord’s teaching, 
the duration of His public ministry, His relations to the religious and 
political thought of the Judaism of His time, &c. All this, perhaps, lies 
outside the strict limits of exegesis as formerly understood. But modern 
Catholic exegesis cannot afford to be old-fashioned. 


Even within the narrow limits of his own plan the author writes at 


times loosely and inaccurately. He tells us (p. 270) that the Hebrew 
name Miriam means ‘ Star of the Sea,’ and that the ‘ Chaldaic * form 
of the name means ‘ Lady.’ ‘ Naim’ he explains (without any refer- 
ence to the Greek form of that place-name) as ‘ pasture’ (p. 305). 
Dealing with Luke iii, 1, which savs that Pontius Pilate was governing 
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Judaea in the 15th year of Tiberius, the author tells us (p. 289 f) in one 
paragraph that the 15th year of Tiberius was a.p. 26, and in the next 
that Pontius Pilate’s governorship began in a.p. 27. His commentary on 
the Fourth Gospel shows very little appreciation of the value of that 
Gospel as a supplement to the Synoptics and as a source for a genuine 
chronology of Our Lord’s missionary life. The exposition of the im- 
portant texts, John iv, 35; v, 1, 35; vi, 4, is halting and unsatisfactory. 
In the bibliography there is the awkward misprint ‘ Strobo’ for ‘ Strabo.’ 
The Commentary, though it is defective in certain respects, contains 
a great mass of well-arranged information which will be of much help 
to the earnest reader of the Gospels. The book is turned out in the 
finished style that the public has learned to associate with the name of 
Messrs. Herder. P. Boyan. 


Commentarius in Epistolas ad Thessalonicenses. ~ Auctore Fr. Jacoso- 
Marta Voste, O.P. Rome: Ferrari; Paris: Gabalda. 

Tue recent decisions of the Biblical Commission make this commentary 
especially welcome at the present time. The author is professor in the 
Collegio Angelico, Rome, and, if we mistake not, a graduate of the 
Dominican School of Jerusalem, so that we are led to expect scholar- 
ship of a high order. We are not disappointed. None of the latest 
researches which throw light on the missionary labours of St. Paul 
appears to be neglected, while ample use is made of the most up-to-date 
works on Hellenistic Greek. Above all the exegesis, by going straight 
to the point without any useless display of erudition, reminds one of 
the old Catholic commentators. It is always clear, sound and illu- 
minating. The author does not go to the trouble of writing an elaborate 
philological note on every Greek word, as is too often the case with 
modern scholars; he does not emphasise the obvious, but, when occasion 
requires, and doubt might arise as to possible shades of meaning, he 
leaves nothing undone to bring out the Apostle’s meaning. 

In these Epistles there are two well-known passages which create 
special difficulty, viz., the passage on the Parousia, I Th. iv, 15 ff, and 
that on Antichrist, Il Th., ii, 1-12, and it may be stated that his treat- 
ment of these is elaborate enough to meet the most rigid requirements. 
In addition to the commentary, to be found in its proper place, we have 
an appendix of 55 pages in which every aspect of these questions is 
thoroughly debated. In dealing with the latter passage the author 
decides in favour of the view that the power which hitherto restrains 
Antichrist (et nune quid detineat scitis) is the Roman State with its 
wonderful organisation which favoured the propagation of the Gospel. 
This he calls ‘ opinio inter antiquos omnino communis, et ad quam 
moderni redeunt’ (p. 202). It is true that the opinion is common 
among the early Fathers, but the author forgets that it was based on 
a false interpretation of the fourth Kingdom of Daniel, the fourth beast 
(vii) being identified with the Roman empire. No matter how many 
moderns favour the same view, I fear the question remains in the same 
position in which it was left by St. Augustine: ego prorsus quid dizxerit 
me fateor ignorare. In discussing I Th. iv, 17 (Deinde nos qui vivimus 
qui relinquimur simul rapiemur cum illis in nubibus obvium Christo 
in aera), the author takes a firm stand against the view that those who 
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are alive at the time of the Parousia will not die, and, incidentally, he 
opposes the opinion expressed in the [Irish Theological Quarterly, 1916, 
p. 110, that such a view is implied by the response of the Biblical Com- 
mission. Iam prepared to admit that if this passage stood alone 1t could 
not be taken as a proof that those who are alive at the Parousia will 
not die, but the close parallelism between this description and that in 
I Cor. xv, 51, 52, indicates that the same conceptions lie at the root of 
both passages, and it is impossible to explain away the express state- 
ment in I Cor., * we shall not all die, but we shall all be changed.’ (The 
Vulgate reading, ‘omnes quidem resurgemus, sed non omnes immu- 
tabimur,’ is incorrect, and intended to avoid the difficulty.) The author 
hints in the course of his work that this commentary is to be followed 
by others in due course, and we trust that the success of the present 
work will be such as to encourage him to fulfil his promise. 
Epwarp J. Kissane. 


A Handbook of Moral Theology. By the Rev. Antony Kocn, D.D., 
wlapted and edited by Artuur Preuss. Volumes I and Il. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, and Great Russell Street, London. 
1918-9. Pp. 293 and 230. Price 7s. net each. 

Tuts is rather an innovation in the Moral Theology line. There is very 

little mention of Canon Law: and for that very reason, many, we are 

sure, will give it a very special welcome. It gives the rules for Christian 
conduct that are supplied by the natural and the Gospel law and by 

Dogmatic theology, but says little of human laws that are anything more 

than declarations of obligations derived from the other sources. As a 

result we are kept strictly in the moral sphere, and are spared the per- 

plexities of human legislation that sometimes make us almost forget 
that the natural law still exists. 

The original work is by Dr. Koch, who is, or was, professor of Moral 
Theology in the University of Tiibingen, and the adaptation is by Mr. 
Preuss, well and favourably known already in connexion with the Pohle- 
Preuss dogmatic series, and with works like his ‘ Study in American 
Freemasonry.’ Our own copy of the original is that of the third edition, 
published in 1910 by Messrs. Herder of Freiburg. Whether other 
editions have appeared since, or modified the original, we do not know. 
But, whether they have or not, there are obvious traces of the adapter’s 
hand all through the English text. It is the work of a man who knows 
these countries, their needs and circumstances and their literature too, 
much better and more intimately than could be expected of even a 
German professor. 

If our readers take up the ordinary text-books and score out the 
Canon Law sections, they will have in the remainder the subject-matter 
of the present series. The first volume discusses the scope, sources and 
history of Moral Theology, the subject and object of morality, and the 
‘norm "—including the questions of law, conscience and duty. The 
second treats of sin and its various divisions, and of grace and its 
divinely-instituted means—including all the sacraments. Three other 
volumes—on man’s duties to himself, to God and to his fellowmen, 
respectively—will complete the series. The subject-matter is familiar 
to all, but the method is new. In the text itself quotations are rare: 
those that oecur are English or English-translations. But in the notes 
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we are given, in the original, the best expositions of Catholic thought 
from the days of the Fathers to our own. And, at the end of each 
chapter, we are referred to the books or articles, all very modern and 
recent, in which those who need it may get fuller information. 

We are strongly tempted to quote some passages—say, St. Bernard's 
statement on the love of God (1, p. 22), or the author's remarks on the 

social determinants of free-will  (p. 91), or the Abbé Hogan’s explana- 
tion and defence of casuistry (p. 72). But it would be hardly fair. 
Scores of other passages are just as good. 

{f the standard is maintained, the series will be one of real value. 
The authors have left the beaten track, and their work, in consequence, 
is full of a freshness and novelty that marks them off at once trom all! 
* dull repeaters of an out-worn tale.’ 

M. J. O' Donne. 


Le Sens du Christianisme, d° aprés Vexdgése Allemande. Par Le PERE 
M. J. LaGranee, O.P. Paris: Gabalda. Pp. 335. 

THE war has done a good deal towards turning the searchlight of criticism 
on theological views imported from Germany, and swallowed with 
avidity by those who looked upon Germany as their spiritual Father- 
land. As a rule, however, such criticism comes under the influence of 
war psychology, and the condemnation is too sweeping and uncritical to 
be reliable. The work under review belongs to a different class. It 
consists of a series of ten lectures delivered in the Catholic Institute of 
Paris in 1917-1918 during the author's enforced absence from Jerusalem, 
and is a dispassionate review of German critical methods as affecting 
the Bible, from the time of Luther to the present day. No one will 
challenge the competence of Pére Lagrange to undertake this task; for 
over a quarter of «a century he has been prominent in the field of 
criticism, and during that time he has kept in close touch with German 
scholarship, and is thoroughly qualified to speak of its merits and its 
defects. In these lectures he confines his attention to the New Testa- 
ment. The question at issue is: nothing less than the very existence of 
the Church, as a divinely appointed society instituted by Christ to carry 
on His work of salvation; and the history of German criticism is but 
the story of the mighty assaults made on the Catholic position, by im- 
pugning the trustworthiness, or falsifying the interpretation of the 
documents which contain its charter and its teaching, the writings cf 
the New Testament. The author naturally begins with Luther and his 
system, the most pernicious aspect of which is the setting up of in- 
dividualism as opposed to authority, private interpretation as opposed 
to tradition. Then follow the Deists as represented by Reimarus, the 
author of the Wolfenbiittel fragments, and Lessing, who gave them to 
the world as the work of an unknown author; then the rationalistic 
explanations of Paulus, the mythical interpretation of Strauss, the 
Tendenz-theory of the Tiibingen school. All these views as originally 
proposed appear to the modern mind crude in the extreme, but though 
they in turn gave place to other modes of attack, their influence per- 
vades non-Catholic criticism to the present day. 

With the seventh lecture we reach more modern currents of opinion, 
the Liberal School, the Eschatological School and the School of Judaeo- 
Pagan syncretism. It is in these three lectures that we find the most 
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original and the most valuable contribution to the history of interpre- 
tation. The views criticised are those in common vogue among non- 
Catholic scholars at present, and the names associated with them were 
but a little while ago accounted masters in Israel in many countries out- 
side Germany. Pere Lagrange siezes the central facts of each system 
us taught by the leading scholars, and subjects them to a searching 
analysis. These three chapters cannot be too highly recommended to 
the student of the New Testament. But while he exposes the errors of 
the German critics Pere Lagrange is not blind to their merits; he pays 
i just tribute to the positive contribution which they have made towards 
the scientific study of the Bible. It is to their painstaking labours, and 
their genius for organisation and collaboration, that we owe our best 
grammars, dictionaries, &c.; but ‘ Germany excels in preparation rather 
than in execution, her grammars and dictionaries are more solid than 
the structures of every style which she builds upon them with untiring 
zeal, but without satisfactory results.’ Epwarp J. Kissane. 


The Delphic Oracle: Its Early History, Influence and Fall. By Rev. 
T. Dempsey, M.A., B.D. Oxford: Blackwell. 6s. net. 


in this monograph on the Delphic Oracle Father Dempsey traces the 
succession of the various cults at Delphi prior to the installation there 
of the Apolline religion. Just as at Dodona, the chthonian deity Gé 
made way for the skygod Zeus, at Delphi also she was ousted by the 
radiant sungod Apollo. To the Greek mind prophecy was necessarily 
associated with earth divinities. According to the ancient belief, ex- 
pressed by Hesiod and Homer, it was in the bowels of the earth, in the 
roots of the world that those ancient laws resided which regulated the 
world’s development. From that quarter, therefore, knowledge of the 
future naturally proceeded. Hence, too, at Delphi vestiges of the 
chthonian cult remained even when the chthonian deities themselves 
had receded far into the background; and it would appear, in fact, that 
Pythian Apollo was in possession of prophetic power at Delphi by right 
of sevoreignty rather than assimilation. Whether Apollo's accession 
was violent or peaceful— a birthday present,’ as Aeschylus has it,—is 
not ascertained, but antiquity, as revealed by the prevalence of certain 
legends, leaned towards the former view, which history, too, supports 
by parallel instances. 

The mutual relations and functions of these pre-Apolline divinities 
are investigated by the author, and their influence in the final form of 
Apolline ritual is emphasised. The antiquity of the Poseidon cult at 
Delphi and the god’s probable Palasgic origin are ably advocated. The 
very difficult question of the place which Dionysus fills in Delphic 
religion is next discussed. Father Dempsey favours the view, which 
appears the more probable, that the son of Semele was a later arrival 
at Delphi, and that, choosing the lesser of two evils, the Apolline priests 
‘ received him with open arms’ as one who had borne down all opposi- 
tion and bade fair to prove their own undoing in the event of hostility. 
In Homer, as the author remarks, Dionysus cuts a sorry figure, and it 
is noteworthy, too, that in the Theban myth Dionysus is little more 
than a man, just a degree above Heracles. Yet we find that in the sixth 
century at Athens he is the central figure in the Anthesteria, and the 
Greater and Lesser Eleusinia. Like Apollo, he is the inspirer of profane 
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poetry, and described as leader of the Muses (Moveayérys). In a vase 
of particularly interesting composition (published by the Imperial 
Archeolog. Commission of Petrograd, Comt. Rend, 1861) the god of 
Delphi and Delos is represented as standing at the foot of the sacred 
paim tree above the omphalos and receiving Dionysus by the hand, 
admitting him into the partnership of his attributes, while around stand 
the satyrs and other followers of the winegod. The legend of Orpheus 
gives striking expression to the mysterious relationship that existed 
between these deities. This son or priest of Apollo was torn asunder 
by the Bacchants, but subsequently by a strange evolution became 
priest of Dionysus and founder of his Mysteries. The enthusiastic 
mantic of Delphi was apparently of Dionysiac origin, and the tripod, 
which was situated in the sanctuary beside the tomb of Dionysus, seems 
to have been variously associated with Dionysiac worship. At the feasts 
of Dionysus it was the prize granted to the victorious choregus. Yet 
in spite of this close relationship and notwithstanding the fact that for 
a quarter of each year—the three winter months—during Apollo's 
absence Dionysus was in sole command at Delphi, he is not mentioned 
as having oracular power. One wonders was the oracle consulted during 
these three months, and if so by virtue of what power did it reveal the 
hidden things of destiny. Or, were Dionysus and Apollo but forms cf 
the same divinity, Dionysus being an infernal Apollo and Apollo a solar 
Dionysus ? 

In an interesting section Father Dempsey proceeds to deal with the 
influence of the Apolline oracle in the departments of religion, morals 
and politics. The causes of this undoubted influence, which rested 
solely on moral authority, are partly to be found in the favourite geo- 
graphical position of Delphi as centre of the Hellenic world, but 
principally in the intrinsic excellence of the Apolline religion, which 
adopted and appropriated the best elements of previous eults. The 
nature of Delphi’s enthusiastic mantic is investigated, and the story 
of the divining process is reviewed in the light of recent discovery. The 
absorbing question of the Oracle’s genuineness is next discussed, and 
it is shown that the voice of antiquity, with a rare discordant note, was 
favourable to Apollo’s claims. An occasional Lucian there was, of 
course, or an Euripides—though Verrall is an unsafe guide in this con- 
nexion—but the verdict of Greek intellect throughout these many 
hundred years acquits the Oracle of conscious fraud, while instances 
such as the test case of Croesus establish its claim to a superhuman 
knowledge. Father Dempsey explains the phenomenon by telepathy, 
and refers to modern spiritistic parallels. 

The attitude of the Oracle in the political life of Hellas is described 
as that of fair dealing in the main, the tendency to laconise, however, 
being perceptible from the beginning. The apology for this tendency 
is found in the historical associations of the Oracle with Sparta. But in 
general the Delphic priests observed a broad toleration, suggested by self- 
interest, undoubtedly, as they were dependent on the generosity of the 
Apolline faithful, so to speak, and could not afford to alienate any 
section. Unquestionably the Oracle frequently effected much good by 
giving sound advice to peoples plunged in the maelstrom of civil strife, 
and in matters of legislation it helped in the formation of constitutions 
by giving practical suggestions and by investing with a divine sanction 
the ordnances which it approved. 

Delphi, too, was a powerful patron of art and letters, of everything 
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in tact associated with ro xaAdv, Whether the champion was a philo- 
sopher, a poet, an artist or an athlete, Pythian Apollo and his priests 
evinced a fostering care for his fame, and sometimes too for his enter- 
tainment. And Apollo also proved himself a benevolent deity in his 
attitude towards the slavery question and in the matter of colonisation. 
* Delphi,’ says the author, speaking of the Oracle’s activity in the latter 
connexion, * was a great intelligence bureau in communication with all 
parts of the known world.’ The greatest werk of the Oracle, however, 
lay in the domain of religion. In this matter Pythian Apollo was, as 
Plato has it, ‘the natural expositor,’ the conscience keeper of Hellas. 
With Delphi lay the final decision in questions of apotheosism or 
heroization, and the god is shown to have dispensed these favours, to 
the extent of abuse even, irrespectively of nationality or profession. 

Dealing with cathartic ceremonies in Apolline ritual Father Dempsey 
is inclined to disagree with the later origin theory propounded by Dr. 
Farnell, and considers the introduction merely a revival. The more 
probable view, however, seems to be that the elements of purificating 
ritual existed from the beginning, but took more definite form in later 
times with the spread of Orphism. The gods themselves, as the legends 
reveal, were not exempt from the law of expiation, no matter what the 
motive or effect of their action. In Homer certainly there is no ques- 
tion of religious expiation, yet we see that the man who has shed the 
blood of a fellow-citizen is obliged to go into exile or pay a sum of money 
in reparation. The ritual of purification, too, marked a great religious 
advance, and Homer could have had no such motive for repressing it «s 
existed in the case of the chthonian deities. 

The history of the Delphic maxims leads to interesting reflexions in 
the Oracle’s influence on Greek morality. Oracular responses are quoted 
that mark the evolution from the primitive state, where external morality 
only was accounted, to the more perfect stage, where the intention is 
all important. The wisdom of Delphi, however, in these matters seems 
to have been exaggerated in Greek literature. The famous ‘ know thy- 
self’ motto appears to have gained all its celebrity from its association 
with the names of Plato and Socrates. Originally it was probably only 
a piece of worldly wisdom, such as is found in abundance in Hesiod. 
One thing, too, that has always struck me as passing strange is why 
Pythian Apollo declared Socrates to be the wisest of men. Yet Socrates 
was condemned to death for impiety by the most religious of the Greek 
states, and he contributed more perhaps than any other Greek to the 
downfall of Apollo’s influence. And Euripides—who invariably scoffed 
at Apolline pretensions, according to Verrall—was declared by this same 
Apollo to be second only to Socrates in wisdom (p. 145). In matters of 
religion and morality was Pythian Apollo a mere opportunist who kept 
abreast of the popular movements ? 

In this very interesting book Father Dempsey raises many absorbing 
questions, ‘ fascinating for their very obscurity,’ as he remarks. His 
treatment of them is always sympathetic and scholarly. He does not 
profess to have said the last word, to have reached the journey’s end, 
but he has at least raised a milestone on the wayside that will be a 
guide to future travellers. Writing in a fresh and captivating style, he 
has divested the Delphic Oracle of the squalor vetustatis and presented 
it to us as a living, throbbing issue. We heartily congratulate the 
author, and commend his work to our readers. 





T. Fany. 
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Supplementum: continens ea, quibus ex Codice Juris Canonici Summa 
Theologiae Moralis auctore H. Nouvin exarata vel mutatur vel 
explicatur. Edidit ALBERTUS Scumitt, 38.J. Second edition. 
1918. F. Pustet Co., New York and Cincinnati: B. Herder, 68 
Great Russell Street, London. Pp. 81. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

FatHER Nowpin’s book is known to most of our readers. It is written in 

such an easy style, and deals in a special way with so many modern 

problems, that those who have it must regret that the new Code has left 
it out of date. This little volume will rob them of their grievance. 

Taking the sections of the text in order, it quotes or cites the canons 

that affect them. We could have wished that a stronger effort were 

made to give the whole doctrine in a unified and amended form. But 

a little study will supply what the text and supplement leave still un- 

finished. M. J. O’DonNeELL. 


Catholic Who's Who and Year Book, 1919. London: Burns and Oates, 
Limited. Price 5s. net. 

Tis work is now too well known and too widely appreciated to need 
special recommendation. It is sufficient to say that it is well up to the 
high standard of former editions both in quantity and quality. Many of 
the changes in this edition—the omission of familiar names or the ad- 
dition of others to the scroll of fame—are due to the war; but the editor’s 
horizon is not limited to the war. His range is Catholic, and from what- 
ever sphere of life he selects the subject of his sketch, his information, 
as far as we have tested it, is always accurate and clearly and concisely 
expressed. Epw. J. Kissane. 


Summarium Theologiae Moralis: ad recentem Codicem Juris Canonici 
accomodatum. Auctore Antonio M. ArreGur, 8.J. Ed. Elexpuru 
Hnos (Bilbao). Irish Agents: Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son, 50 Upper 
O’Connell Street, Dublin. 1918. Pp. xx+651. Price 7s. net. 

WHEN we saw this little book first, our feeling, we must honestly admit, 

was one of suspicion. Volumes of portly dimensions had already ap- 

peared, and had not quite solved all doubts arising in connexion with 
the new legislation. Here was a little competitor only one-tenth the 
size—we mistook it at first for a belated edition of the psaltery. To 
estimate the disappointment in store for optimistic readers seemed only 

a simple problem in inverse ratio. 

The first glance through the contents did not reassure us very much. 
We were looking for light on some matters that troubled a few in- 
corrigible casuists—who in their turn troubled us—and we found hardly 
a ray in the little tome. But, after a while, we were able to view things 
in a more reasonable way. A book of this size could discuss these minor 
points only at the cost of self-extinction. And, on the points of real 
importancee—comprising ninety-five per cent. of the cases that occur in 
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a normal missionary experience—the book is as satisfactory as could be 
desired. When the old law is of anything more than historical interest, 
the old law is given, at least in outline: when the Code makes any 
change of importance, the Code also is cited or quoted at length: the 
author takes charge of old and new, combines them scientifically, and 
gives us the most unified and consistent synopsis we have seen attempted 
up to the present. And, for order and brevity, the work is a sample of 
what students find in their dreams, but seldom anywhere else. 

Not that all the canons are discussed. Roughly speaking, about one- 
third of them are missing. But it is satisfactory to record that these 
are precisely the canons that will enter very little into the life of the 
missionary priest—say, those on certain aspects of Religious constitu- 
tions, on rights of patronage, on ecclesiastical trials and on the canoniza- 
tion of saints. As for those that are given, there is no trouble in 
discovering them. A full list, with references to the text of the manual, 
is given in the closing pages: within five minutes, the student may 
discover what effect any of those in the list has on pre-existing practice. 

If our readers purchase the book, they will probably feel inclined to 
laugh every time they look at it. Not at the views it expresses—they 
are very grave and deserving of attention—but at the disproportion 
between its appearance and the amount of information it manages to 
convey. Small things have produced surprising effects from the be- 
ginning of time: few more surprising than this since David slew Goliath. 

We are almost tempted to hope that the author will try his gifts on, 
say, the Opera Omnia of his countryman, Suarez. If he does, we are 
confident he can give us the concentrated essence in a tabloid that the 
most dyspeptic can face without a quiver. If he sets to work on a wider 
scale, he will certainly lengthen our lives by shortening the toil and 
drudgery in which so much of them is wasted. 

We congratulate Fr. Arregui on his work—and Messrs. Gill & Son 
on discovering a real friend of Canon Law students. 





M. J. O’Donnetu. 
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[Some reviewed in present number ; the more important of the others 
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Mater Misericordiae Hospital, Dublin (founded 1852). Report for the 
Year 1917, Pp.78. Dublin: Dollard Printing-House. {One of the most 
instructive things we have read for along time. It tells of a great work 
of mercy that most of us are inclined to accept as we do the sunshine without. 
a thought of the difference between them—of the worry, self-sacrifice and 
financial anxiety that lie behind the outward development. In recent years 
the stress has been specially acute. Perhaps readers, with a plentiful 
supply of the world’s wealth, might think occasionally of the splendid 
purposes if would serve in the hands of the Sisters of Mercy. 


Backgrounds for Social Workers. By Epwarp J. MENGE, M.A. Pb.D.. 
M.Sc. Boston: Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press. Pp. 214. Price 
$1.50 net. 


The Beginnings of Science. By Epwarp J. MENGE, M.A., Ph.D., M.Sc. 
eo — Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press. Pp. 256. Price 
$2.00 net. 


A Handbook of Moral Theology. By the Rev. Antony Kocu, D.D.. 
adapted and edited by ARTHUR PREUsS. Volumes I. and II. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, and Great Russell Street, London. 1918-9. Pp.298 
and 230. Price 7s. net each. 


Supplementum : continens ea, quibus ex Codice Juris Canonici ‘Summa 
Theologiae Moralis,’ auctore H. NOLDIN exarata vel mutatur vel explicatur. 
Edidit ALBERTUS ScumrTT, S.J. Second Edition. 1918. Ff. Pustet Co.. 
New York and Cincinnati: B. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street. London. 
Pp. 81. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


A Commentary on the New Code of Canon Law. By the Rev. CHAs. 
AuGusTINE, O.S.B., D.D. Volume II. Clergy and Hierarchy. Second 
Edition. B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo., and 68 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C. 1919. Pp. 592. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


De Forma Promissionis et Celebrationis Matrimonii. Auctore LUDOVICO 
‘Wouters, C.SS.R. Editio quinta ad Codicem Juris Canonici accomodata. 
Paul Brand: Bussum (in Hollandia). 1919. Pp. 74. Price 1 flor. 


St. Patrick’s Purgatory : A Mediaeval Pilgrimage in Ireland. By Sv. 
Jonun D. Srymovur, B.D. 1918. Dundalk: W. Tempest— Dundalgan 
Press. North Munster Archaeological Society. Pp. 108. Price 5s. net. 


The Story of St. Patrick’s Purgatory. By SHANE LESLIE. 1917. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, and Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
Pp. 78. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

The Pilgrimage of Life. By Rev. A. MuntscH. S.J. 1918. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, and Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Pp. 219. 
Price 4s, 6d. net. 


‘That Arch-Liar Frovde’’: and other Curiosities contained in the 
Bombay Controversy of 1918. By Ernest R. Hutt, S.J., Editor of The 
Examiner. Examiner Press, Bombay: B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, and 
Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Pp. 170. Price 8 Annas net. 

Man’s Great Concern : the Management of Life. By Ernest R. HUL, 
S.J. Editorof The Examiner. Examiner Press, Bombay: B. Herder Book 
Co., St.Louis, and Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Price 8 Annas net. 

The True Apostolate. From the French of Dom J. B. Chautard. By 
Rev. FERREOL GIRARDEY. C.SS.R. 1918. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis 
and Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Pp. 195. Price 4s. 6d. net. 
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Apologetical Studies : the Trinity, Jesus Christ, the Church, Penance. 
By the Very Rev. J. TrxERonT, SS.DD. Authorized English Translation. 
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B. Herder. Price 8s. 6d. net. 
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Roman Documents. 


[We summarise, or omit, the less important portions. ] 


I. 


MISSA PRO POPULO. 


| Dated 13th July, 1918, published Ist Fe bruary, 1919. } 


The reply specifies very fully the real basis of the obligation. But 
its chief interest lies in its practical exhibition of the changes effected 
in the matter by the operation of Canon 216. 

The Bishop of Wladislavia, looking for a final decision on a matter 
that had often been partially decided already for ‘his diocese, ex- 
plained to the Congregation the peculiar position of certain Curati under 
his authority: 1°, some of them were in charge of ‘ stations,’ not 
‘ benefices,’ in districts overwhelmingly non-Catholic: they seemed to 
have been freed from the obligation by Roman decisions—especially one 
given by the Propaganda (23rd March, 1863) for missionary countries 
(including certain portions of Northern Germany): 2°, others were 
established (as Localistae, removable at will) in outlying districts still 
partially connected with special parishes: they too seemed exempt, 
since the parish-priest discharged the obligation for the whole parish: 
3°, others, finally, occupied a position similar to those just mentioned, 
but in districts separated in * temporal’ matters (by a civil law of 1875, 
tolerated by the Bishop in pursuance of Roman advice) from the parishes 
to which they continued to be united in spiritual concerns: the question 
was whether they were sufficiently cut off from the original parish to 
incur the obligation on their own account. The reply of the Congre- 
gation exempts the second and third classes: but the first are found to 
fall under Canon 216, and, as a consequence, are declared bound by the 
full obligation specified in Canon 466 (339). 

Which, however, does not prevent the Congregation from suggesting 
that, in particular cases involving special hardships, an appeal may 
be made for partial exemption—and with good hopes of a favourable 
answer. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILITI. 
The Basis of the Obligation. 


Una est SS. Congregationum Romanarum et Doctorum sententia, 
obligationis Missam pro populo applicandi causam sitam esse omnino 
in pastorali officio, . . . hine passim illud usurpatur quemquam 
hae lege non teneri ratione beneficli sed officit, non ratione bonorum seu 
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redituum, sed muneris. Quamobrem certum est hac lege obligari nou 
solum parochos, sed etiam Vicarios etsi curam actualem tantum exer- 
centes, vel etiam amovibiles ad nutum, aut ad breve tempus deputatos, 
quamvis regularis sit paroecia aut parochus, quamvis reditus nulli sint 
aut admodum tenues ut ad congruam non sufficiant (Bened. XIV, 
Const. Cum semper oblatas, § 4-5). Unum igitur requiritur et sufficit 
ad hane obligationem imponendam, hoc est, quod quis sit proprius 
pastor determinati gregis, ita ut illi ‘cura animarum commissa ’ stricto 
sensu, ad normam Cone. Trid., ¢. I, sess. XXIII, De ref., dici valeat. 
Videlicet . . . secundum divinam Ecclesiae institutionem officium 
pastoris sua integritate seu plentitudine residet in solis Episcopis: 
proindeque soli Episcopi iure divino absoluto tenentur ad sacrificium 
pro populis offerendum : unde ab ipsomet Apostolo (Hebr., V, 1 et VIII, 
3), omnis pontifer, scilicet omnis princeps sacerdotum, non omnis 
sacerdos nominatur . . . Ceteri autem, qui curam = animarum 
habent, praeter Episcopos, non habent velut proprium sibique inhaerens 
pastoris officium ex divino iure, sed illud exercent ex ecclesiastica 
delegatione et institutione, intra quosdam limites. Quamobrem quum 
de his, parochis ceterisque, dicitur ineumbere illis onus ex dirino prac- 
cepto applicandi Missam pro populo, intelligendum est de iure divino, 
non absoluto sed hypothetico. 


The Obligation Shared by Pastors Inferior to Bishops. The Effect of the Code. 


Hypothesis autem est triplex, quod nempe: I. Ecglesia commiserit 
aliqua ratione aliis ab Episcopis animarum curam; II. Quod illis com- 
miserit, non modo mere facultativo, sed quo obligatio induceretur; ITT. 
Quod commiserit hance animarum curam sine ea limitatione, quae 
excludat obligationem Missam applicandi pro populo. Quae tres hypo- 
theses quum verificentur dumtaxat ex ecclesiastico iure et ordinatione, 
in potestate est Ecclesiae quemadmodum illas moderari vel auferre, ita 
etiam super oneris seu officii consequenti applicatione dispensare, aut 
eam temperare, quod reapse, urgente rationabili causa, facere non 
recusat. Hine etiam constat obligationem Missae pro populo, pari quo- 
dam gressu procedere cum ecclesiastici territorii in distinctas partes 
distributione, per quam definite hypotheses indicatae ad effectum dedu- 
euntur: quamobrem, quum Codex iuris canonici nuper eam quoque 
indixerit divisionem, qua territorium vicariatus apostolici et praefecturae 
apostolicae in partes distribueretur, ‘ quasi-paroecias’ appellandas 
(can. 216, § 3), consequens fuit ad harum quoque peculiares rectores, 
seu quasi-parochos, obligationem Missae pro populo applicandae, uno 
contextu cum parochis (can. 466, § 1), extendere, quamquam, pro loco- 
rum rerumque adiunctis, valde temperatam. Notum siquidem est in 
disciplina canonica quae Codicem antecessit Missionarios omnes, quam- 
quam animarum curam in certis aliquibus locis assumerent (dummodo 
non gererent vices legitimorum pastorum in parochiis canonice iam 
erectis), semper simplices Verbi Dei praecones, nulloque modo parochos 
habitos esse (S. C. Prop. Fid., 28 ian. 1778) ac propterea non magis 
Missae pro populo applicandae obligatos, quam sacerdotes qui ab Epi- 
scopis exorati ad aliquam paroeciam derelictam ex charitate accederent, 
ut ibi sacramenta administrent. [With the new regulations on this 
matter the reader may compare some remarks made already on the new 
law of clandestinity, supra, pp. 139-140. ] 
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The Second and Third Classes Exempt. Separation in Temporal Matters Negligible. 

Hisce praemissis, dubium non videtur quin assenticendum sit sen- 
tentiae Episcopi, quoad curatos secundi et tertii generis in factispecie 
recensiti: agitur nimirum in utroque de cura animarum in parte terri- 
torii iam constitutae parceciae gerenda ex praecepto Episcopi, ut uti- 
lius bono fidelium consulatur: quae tamen pars non est dismembrata, 
sed suum retinet nexum cum reliquo paroeciae territorio, ita ut populus 
hisce Curatis ab Ordinariis speciali ratione commissus non desinat 
pertinere ad parochum totius paroeciae: sacerdos itaque deputatus ab 
Ordinario, quamvis in sibi commisso territorio suppleat in omnibus 
parochi vicem, non desinit esse vicdrius cooperator parochi, ad tramites 
van. 476, § 2, et ideo ad Missam pro populo applicandam non tenetur, 
iuxta § 6 eiusdem canonis (efr. etiam c. 475, § 2), sed huiusmodi onus, 
prout ante constitutionem huiusce ‘ Curatiae,’ ita post ipsam consti- 
tutam, parochum, cuius est totus populus, gravat. Uniea differentia 
quae tertium ab altero genere discernit, videlicet independentia a 
parocho in bonorum administratione, rem non imnuitat, quia tangit 
tantummodo temporalia, unde, ut a limine vidimus, nihil conficitur ad 
Missam pro populo quod attinet; hae etiam posita independentia, non 
efficitur profecto ut proprius habeatur pastor, distinctus omniuo a pas- 
tore huius paroeciae, utque Curatia illi in titulum conferatur (efr. ¢. 451, 
3 1); quae omnia necessaria sunt ne dudbus personis propter anan 
paroeciam onus huiuscemodi imponatur. 


Not so the First—under the Code. 


Difficultatem e contrario, nee modicam, praebet quod Episcopus 
sentit de primo genere Curatorum in factispecie posito. Agitur nimi- 
rum de his sacerdotibus qui curam animarum gerunt pro eatholicis qui 
dispersi vivunt inter acatholicos, intra limites sfutionis sibi assignatae, 
quasi eodem modo quo Missionarii curam gerunt fidelium dispersorum 
inter infideles intra limites ‘ quasi-paroeciae ’ sibi concreditae. Ex 
responsis antea datis pro locis Missionum deducit Episcopus hos Cura- 
tos nullatenus teneri ad Missam pro populo applicandam; verumtamen, 
innovato hodie per Codicem iure, summum quod inde deduci posset, 
id foret, hosce Curatos non teneri ad Missam pro populo applicandam 
nisi in nonnullis solemnitatibus recensitis in can. 306 (efr. can. 466, & 1). 
At enim, quod gravius est, stationes hae non videntur adaequandae qua- 
si-paroeciis, sed esse potius verae et propriae paroeciae, claret id ex 
can. 216, $ 3: stationes enim in casu non sunt partes territorii alicuius 
praefecturae seu vicariatus apostolici, sed definite dioecesis Wratisla- 
viensis, in qua iuxta cit. can. non capit nomen et conceptus quasi- 
paroeciarum: ergo non restat nisi quod eaedem partes, quamvis nomine 
donentur stationum, sint verae paroeciae, quatenus nimirum reprae- 
sentant ‘ partem dictinctam territorii’ cui assignata est ‘ sua peculiaris 
ecclesia, cum populo determinato, suusque peculiaris rector, tanquam 
proprius eiusdem pastor, pro animarum cura.” Non enim dicitur 
populum harum‘stationum, quamvis inter acatholicos dispersum, perti- 
nere adhue ad aliquam praeterea paroeciam finitimam, aut alium ‘habere 
proprium pastorem praeter rectorem stationum, in quem alium iuxta 
iam disceptata refundi posset hoe onus. Neque obiici potest quod 
huiusmodi stationes in beneficium erectae non sint, aut quod constitu- 
tam non habeant dotem: omisso enim quod ex actis nihil tale habetur, id 
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quoque non obstaret, quominus paroeciae essent dicendae, ad tramitem 
can. 1415, : 3. Quod si in can. 710 [740?] recoluntur loca ‘ ubi paroeciae 
aut quasi-paroeciae nondum sint constitutae,’ non ideo datur intelligi 
huiusmodi locis accenseri debere distinctas * stationes ’’ iam erectas et 
constitutas; sed traduci id debet tantummodo ad can. 216, § 2, ubi 
divisio Vicariatus in quasi-paroecias cum ea limitatione iubetur: ubi 
commode fier possit, 


Hints of a Possibly Milder Regime. 

Si itaque * stationes,” de quibus in prima specie, veris et propriis 
paroeciis accenseri debent, nullum dubium superest quin eorum recto- 
res seu curati obligatione applicandae Missae teneantur, et quidem 
omnino ad normam can. 339: quod tamen non obest, quominus ab 
Ecclesiae materna benignitate, urgente rationabili causa, onus illud pos- 
sit temperari, ut a limine praenotatum est: sed de hisce agendum in 
casibus particularibus, in quibus a singulis recurrendum erit; dum in 
praesenti de generali norma constituenda agitur. [And a reply is 
given to that effect.) 


IT. 
ACCUMULATION OF MANUAL MASSES. 
| Dated 15th June, published 5th Deceniber, 1918. | 


Depreciation of currency, and consequent discussions on the ad- 
visability of increasing the honorarium, are not confined to the diocese 
to which the reply given below was directed. Priests in many countries 
will be interested in the decision. 

The honorarium in a certain diocese (not named) was fixed at 1.50 
live. Mass-obligations had accumulated on the Ordinary’s hands—the 
honorarium actually given being, on the average, almost 2 lire. But, 
even on those terms, it was difficult to have them discharged: for, 
owing to recent changes in the value of money, priests were being offered 
2.50 lire on week-days, and 5 lire on Sundays and Feasts. Some of the 
parish-priests, therefore, petitioned for a reduction in the number of 
Masses to be said: and the Bishop supported their cause—with certain 
restrictions. 

The Roman reply—recommending a raising of the diocesan hono- 
rarium—eases the situation for the future, but we do not see how it 
affects the honoraria already in hand. As for the difficulty referred to 
in the opening words of the reply, it is not, of course, insuperable. If 
each Mass be said for all the intentions, the parallel with ‘ Foundation ' 
Masses would seem fairly complete. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILI 


The Special Difficulty in the Case: the Masses were to be offered 
for Different Intentions. 

Quoad petitionem hisce supplicibus libellis contentam, primo loco 
habenda prae oculis est specialis quaedam difficultas, quam praesefert 
cumulatio Missarum manualium a diversis fidelibus oblatarum, earum- 
que reductionem ad pauciorem numerum, prae cumulatione ac reduc- 
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tione Missarum fundatarum aut piorum legatorum. Nam Missae 
fundatae et pia legata pro plurimarum Missarum celebratione continent 
obligationem ad unadm determinatam intentionem pro qua fundator aut 
testator voluit Missas celebrari: reductio igitur solum fit in numero 
Missarum, nec idcirco gravem praesefert difficultatem, cum Ecclesia 
numerum reducendo suppleat in reliquis ex spirituali thesauro cuius est 
dispensatrix ; atque ita ex minori Missarum numero detrimentum non 
capiat finis ob quem Missae fundatae vel relictae sunt. E contrario, 
quum res est de Missis manualibus, singillatim collectis, cumulatio et 
consequens reductio in eam impingit gravissimam difficultatem, quod 
singulae Missae oblatae sint in finem distinctum, expresse intentum et 
determinatum ab oblatore, qui in offerendo stipendio, intendit contrac- 
tum quemdam inire, vi cuius Missa sit applicanda pro sola intentione 
designata, non cumulatim cum aliis intentionibus. At vero, si cumul- 
antur stipendia manualia singillatim collecta et deinde reducuntur ad 
minorem numerum, nulla Missa determinate offertur pro intentione 
postulata, sed omnes, ad pauciorem quantitatem reductae, cumulatim 
pro omnibus intentionibus offeruntur. Igitur videtur inito cum oblatore 
contractui minime satisfieri adeo ut facile praesumi debeat, si ipsi 
dixisset quis ita satisfactum iri oneri imposito, vix non abstinuisset 
oblator a dando stipendio, quaesiturus potius alium sacerdotem qui pro 
particulari necessitate et intentione vellet celebrare. 


The Cause Alleged, therefore, not Suffcient. 

Haec quidem non evincunt defectum potestatis in Romano Ponti- 
fice ad cumulanda et reducenda etiam stipendia manualium Missarum 
singillatim collecta, quum infinitus sit thesaurus Ecclesiae ei concre- 
ditus, ad quascumque necessitates supplendas idoneus: sed utique 
ostendunt longe graviorem causam requiri in Missarum manualium 
quam in legatarum aut fundatarum reductione. Haec autem gravior 
causa in casu adesse non videtur, quoties finis seu utilitas ab Oratoribus 
intenta alia via et ratione obtineri possit. 


A General Remedy Needed. Decisive Factor in Determining the Honorarium. 

Et revera causa allegata non est propria ac particularis ecclesiarum 
Oratorum, sed communis omnium ecclesiarum dioecesis, immo complu- 
rium dioecesium: quod nempe sacerdotes nune facilius stipendia con- 
stituta dioecesana taxa potiora inveniant, ac propterea nolint sese obli- 
gare ad celebrandas Missas statis loco et hora pro inferiore stipendio 
Igitur, loco acecedendi singularibus petitionibus, opportunius videtur 
generale remedium quaerere, quod ceterum in promptu est: immutatio 
videlicet taxae dioecesanae, cuius actualis constitutio in L. 1,50 solum- 
modo parochis vetat ne ab oblatoribus maius stipendium exigatur 
(cfr. can. 831, § 1), eiusque elevatio ad eam, quae, teste Ordinario, in 
dioecesi iam est usualis, in L. 2,50. Qua in 1e, animadvertere iuvat, 
licet verum omnino sit, non necessarium esse ut eleemosyna pro Missa 
oblata tanta sit, quanta ad integram sustentationem sacerdotis, ea die 
qua celebrat, requiritur, quia, ut optime animadvertit Benedictus XIV 
ex Suarez, ‘ actio sacrificandi non requirit integrum diem nec maisrem 
eius partem, ideoque non est cur sacerdos propter hoc solum mini- 
sterium integre alatur ab eo, pro quo sacrificium offert ’’ (De synodo 
dioecesana, lib. V, cap. 8; cfr. Quaest. canon. 506); attamen non minus 
verum est, stipendium sacerdoti celebranti vere dari ob partialem susten- 
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tationem ipsi procurandam, huncque esse titulum, propter quem ex 
mente Ecclesiae recipi atque adeo exigi stipendium possit. Inde autem 
efficitur, stipendium debere esse proportionatum illi partiali sustenta- 
tioni, pro qua datur, ita ut sufficiens sit pro illa comparanda; ideoque in 
illius taxatione habendam esse rationem circumstantiarum loci et tem- 
poris, et signanter caritatis vel vilitatis annonae, uti, plurimis allegatis, 
prosequitur Pasqualig. De sacrif. N. Legis quaest. 925. .Et conse- 
quenter ubi victualia pluris veneunt, requiritur maius stipendium, et 
ubi minoris veneunt, sufficit minus stipendium: ex quo criterio resolu- 
tionem dedit haec S. Congregatio in una Nullius Lerinae 7 dec. 1675. 


Diocesan Law and Custom. 

Iamvero communis est sententia Doctorum, quantitatem eleemosynac 
et iustam eius taxam desumendam esse, vel « communi consuetudine 
quae vigeat in divecesi, vel a lege synodali, aut a decreto episcopi. 
Quam communem sententiam saepius firmarunt huius Sacrae Congre- 
gationis decisiones, vy. gr., in causa Aprutina, 15 nov. 1698, ac in 
praesentiarum legis firmitate donavit Codex I. C. canone 831. Quum 
igitur hine taxatio exsistat in diocesi N. facta per statutum synodale 
in quantitate libellarum 1,50 pro diebus feriatis; inde vero taxa usualis 
seu consuetudine inducta, iam sit ab ipsa difformis, et attingat saltem 
libellas 2,50 pro missis diebus feriatis et libellas 5 pro missis diebus 
dominicis et festis celebrandis, idque effectum sit, testante Episcopo, 
urgente iam habituali et ordinaria annonae caritate, dicenda est de facto 
taxae synodali substituta alia ex consuetudine seu usu, et quidem ratio- 
nabili: itaque non restat nisi quod substitutio fiat quoque de iure. 


The Policy Suggested would Meet all Difficulties. 

Et id quidem necessarium est omnino et sufficiens ad removendum 
inconveniens quod praesentibus petitionibus causam dedit. Quamdiu 
enim decreto Episcopi non definiatur illam taxam usualem esse in 
dioecesi tenendam, non facile poterunt induci fideles ut in postulanda 
celebratione Missae usualem stipendii taxam solvant, et ex adverso 
exactio stipendii supra taxam sacerdoti non est permissa, licet non 
prohibeatur uberiorem eleemosynam a sponte dantibus accipere. At 
si per decretum episcopale mutaretur taxa atque elevaretur ad eam quae 
de facto est usualis, sacerdotes tuto possent stipendium ita taxatum 
exigere ; quo facilius adducerentur fideles, ac paulatim assuescerent, in 
postulandis Missis, maius seu congruum stipendium offerre, praesertim 
si decretum Episcopale publice in sacristia cuiusque ecclesiae pro- 
poneretur. 

A Previous Diocesan Law to the Contrary is no Obstacle. 

Nec si taxa synodalis in synodo fuit approbata, idcireo caret Epi- 
scopus potestate illam per novum decretum immutandi. Nam decreta 
synodi dioecesanae sunt mutabilia, sicut ceterae leges; et cum illa 
decreta suas vires et efficaciam unice mutuentur ab auctoritate et iuris- 
dictione Episcopi, quae eadem prorsus est sive in synodo sive extra 
synodum exerceatur (Benedictus XTV, De Syn. dioec., lib. XIII, cap. 
5), poterit itaque Episcopus per suum decretum constituere novam 
taxam, revocata antiqua; et sicut decreta synodi promulgantur audito 
consilio Capituli Cathedralis, ita ad hoe decretum episcopale promul- 
gandum consultum esset prius Capitulum audire, quamvis id de_rigore 
iuris non requiratur. 
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The Decision. 

Propositis itaque cum = supradictis animadversionibus Oratorum 
precibus in plenariis comitiis diei 15 iunii 1918 in Palatio Apostolico 
Vaticano habitis, Efi Patres rescribendum super his censuerunt : 

Non expedire et ad mentem. Mens est ut Ordinarius N. studeat 
elevare taxam synodalem, et quoad Missas non celebratas vel cumulatas, 
nisi agatur de Missis oblatis ob urgentem causam, provideat ad tramitem 
can, B41 Cod. Iur. Can. 


Hil. 
DEGREES IN CANON LAW. 
[Dated 31st October, 1918, published 2nd January, 1919. } 


A very important decree, affecting the programme and method of 
examinations in every College and University endowed by Rome with the 
faculty of granting degrees in Canon Law. Formal theses of the o!d 
type are abolished, and the canons of the Code take their place. This is 
only a logical development of the earlier announcement that the Code 
was to constitute the ‘ one authentic source of Canon Law,’ that 
students ‘need use no other book,’ and that, if another be used, it must 
be ‘ accommodated to the Code, and not vice versa’ (A. A. S., Vol. IX, 
p. 439). But it emphasizes, even more clearly, the importance attached 
by Rome to a thorough acquaintance with the ipsissima verba of the 
new legislation. 


S. CONGREGATIO DE SEMINARIIS ET DE STUDIORUM 
UNIVERSITATIBUS 


Rules for Examinations in the Future. 

Legum canonicarum Codice promulgato, Sacra Congregatio de Semi- 
nariis et de Studiorum Universitatibus, litteris datis die vi augusti elapsi 
anni, viam et rationem praescripsit, quam in disciplina Juris posthac 
Pontificia Athenaea sequerentur. Huic autem rationi, seu methodo, ut 
ipsa doctrinae pericula, quae fiunt ad gradus academicos assequendos, 
sint consentanea, eadem 8S. Congregatio experimentis in iure canonico 
moderandis has leges constituit : 

I. Quoniam in praelectionibus Codex Iuris canonici est tamquam 
textus adhibendus, periculorum materia sint ipsi Codicis canones, vel 
omnes vel partim, pro diversitate gradus adipiscendi, remoto quolibet 
indice thesium, vel quae doctrinam exhibeant in ipsis canonibus con- 
tentam. 

II. Candidati ad academicos gradus exegesim seu interpretationem 
exponant canonum; prout habentur in Codice, sive singillatim conside- 
rentur, sive coniuncte cum aliis. 

III. Candidati non modo singulos canones interpretari et explicare, 
quantum gradus ratio exigit, probe noverint; sed etiam de uniuscuiusque 
instituti iuridici ortu, progressu et historia, doctrinae suae specimen 
dabunt. 
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Quas leges SSmus D N. Benedictus PP. XV ratas ‘hhabuit et’ confir- 
mavit, atque in omnibus Athenaeis seu Universitatibus vel Facultatibus, 
quae e Codicis praescripto (can. 256, § 1) huic Sacrae Congregationi 
subsunt, servari iussit ab anno academico, qui properiem incipiet. Con- 
crariis quibuslibet non obstantibus. 


lV. 
PRIESTS EMIGRATING TO AMERICA OR TO THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


1 


| Dated 30th December, 1918, published lst February, 1919. | 


This matter has been engaging the attention of the Roman authorities 
for several years past. A comparatively mild decree, involving no censures, 
was issued by the Congregation of the Council on the 14th November, 
1903, and was reaffirmed some years later. The Ethnographica Studia 
of the Consistorial (25th March, 1914) was much more severe: it laid 
down stringent regulations, and added a suspension from which no one 
but the Congregation itself could grant an absolution. That document 
forms the basis of the present decree, but has been modified, as we are 
told in the preamble, 1°, to meet the needs that experience has brought 
to light, 2°, to harmonize these special regulations with the require- 
ments of the New Code. 

In Chapter I nearly every section has been modified to some extent : 
Nos. 1 (b, c), 4 and 8 are more rigorous: Nos. 1 (e), 5 and 7 less so. 
The special regulations for the Philippine Islands are gone. 

In Chapter II, Nos. 11 (allowing siz months instead of four), and 14 
are more liberal, No. 12 (c, d) more strict. Chapter III is practically 
unchanged. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS 


Chapter I.: Rules for a Long, Indefinite, or Perpetual, Stay: 1°. Conditions for 
granting Discessorial Letters. 


Integra lege Sacrarum Congregationum de Propaganda Fide et pro 
negotiis Orientalis Ritus circa sacerdotum huius ritus migrationem, 
quoad alios haee in posterum observanda erunt: 

1. Pro sacerdotibus ad longum vel indefinitum tempus aut in per- 
petuum ex Europa vel ex Mediterranei oris ad Americam vel ad insulas 
Philippinas migraturis, fas esto Episcopis, non vero Vicariis Generalibus 
aut Capitularibus, litteras discessoriales concedere, hisce tamen servatis 
conditionibus : 

(a) ut agatur de sacerdotibus cleri saecularis ex canonico titulo sibi 
propriis ; 

(b) ut hi post ordinationem suam saltem per aliquot annos dioecesi 
deservierint ; 

(c) et intra hoe tempus, sicut antea in Seminario, intemeratae vitae 
certum argumentum praestiterint, et sufficienti scientia sint instructi, 
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adeo ut solidam spem praebeant aecdificandi verbo et exemplo populos 
ad quos transire postulant, et sacerdotalem dignitatem numquam a se 
maculatum iri, prout iterato praecedentibus decretis Apostolica Sedes 
praescripsit ; 

(d) dummodo ad migrandum iustam habeant causam, e. g. deside- 
rium se addicendi spirituali adsistentiae suorum concivium vel aliorum 
illic commorantium, necessitatem valetudinis curandae, vel aliud simile 
motivum, coherenter ad ea quae canon 116 Codicis in casu excardina- 
tionis requirit ; 

(ec) sub lege, quae sub gravi ab utroque Ordinario servanda erit, 
ut Episcopus dimittens, antequam licentiam ac discessoriales litteras 
concedat, directe pertractet cum Episcopo ad quem, illumque de sacer- 
dotis aetate, vita, moribus, studiis et migrandi motivis doceat, ab eoque 
requirat, an dispositus sit ad illum acceptandum et ad aliquod eccle- 
siusticum ministerium eidem tribuendum, quod in simplici missae cele- 
bratione consistere non debet, quoties migrans sacerdos aetate iuvenili 
et integris viribus polleat; neque licentiam et discessoriales litteras 
sacerdoti antea concedat quam responsionem ad utrumque affirmativam 
assecutus sit; 

(f) Episcopus autem ad quem exhibitum sacerdotem non acceptel, 
nisi necessitas aut utilitas Ecclesiae id exigat vel suadeat, aut alia iusta 
et rationabilis causa intercedat. 

2. Discessoriales litterae non communi sed specifica forma confi- 
ciendae erunt, hoe est, exprimere debebunt consensum sive tempora- 
neum, sive perpetuum vel ad beneplacitum Episcopi dimittentis, acce- 
ptationem Episcopi ad quem, et notas sacerdotis individuas, aetatis 
scilicet, originis, aliasque, quibus persona describatur, adeo ut nemo 
cirea eius identitatem decipi possit: aliter autem confectae litterae nihil 
valeant et nullae habeantur. 


2°. Italian and Spanish Emigrants. 

3. Firma manet praescriptio in decreto Ethnografica studia statuta, 
qua Italiae Ordinarii relevantur ab onere dimissoriales litteras, de qui- 
bus in superiori articulo sermo est, conficiendi; sed peractis iis quae 
sub n. 1 statuta sunt, rem deferent ad Sacram hane Congregationem, 
quae licentiam scripto dabit cum utroque Ordinario communicandam. 

4. Idem statuitur pro Episcopis Hispaniae et Lusitaniae, hac una 
differentia, quod onus licentiam concedendi attribuitur et reservatu 
Apostolicae Sedis apud eas nationes Legato. 


3°. Subsequent Status: Incardination, Selection of a Third Diocese, 
Place of Residence. 


5. Qui hisce litteris vel licentia carent, ad sacri ministerii exerci- 
tium admitti nequibunt: qui vero iis pollent, admittentur etiam in locis 
transitus, nisi peculiaris aliqua extraordinaria ratio obsistat, si ibidem 
infirmitatis aut alia iusta causa commorari parumper coacti fuerint. 

6. Hisce servatis normis aliisque quae in tit. I, lib. II Codicis sta- 
tutae sunt, sacerdotes ex Europae dioecesibus dimissi, in Americae et 
insularum Philippinarum dioecesibus, utroque Ordinario consentiente, 
ineardinari etiam poterunt. 
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7. Sacerdotes ex Europae dioecesibus dimissi ex una in aliam 
Americae et insularum Philippinarum dioecesim transire poterunt, Epi- 
scopo a quo discedere desiderant et Episcopo ad quem pergere optant 
consentientibus, servatis in substantialibus normis sub nn. I et IL positis, 
et docto quamprimum Ordinario sacerdotis proprio, vel, si agatur de 
sacerdotibus Italis, Hispanis et Lusitanis, 5. Sedis officio a quo prima 
demigrandi licentia promanavit. Obligatio autem docendi Ordinariu:n 
sacerdotis proprium vel 8. Sedis officium spectabit ad Episcopum qui 
sacerdotem in sua nova demigratione recipit. 

8. Curae et sollicitudini Ordinariorum Americae et insularum Phi- 
lippinarum enixe commendatur ut provideant quo emigrati sacerdotes in 
domibus privatis vel in diversoriis, sive publicis hospitiis, non commo- 
rentur, sed in aedibus ecclesiasticis ad rem instructis vel instruendis, 
aut penes aliquem parochum vel religiosos viros. Quod si absque legi- 
tima causa parere recusent, eos post factam monitionem peremptoriam 
# missae celebratione interdicant. 


4°. Rules for Religious. 


9. Religiosi, dum in sua religione perseverant, trans Oceanum ad 
alias suae religionis domus mitti a suis superioribus valebunt, hac una 
lege servata, super cuius observantia superiorum conscientia graviter 
oneratur, ut agatur de religiosis qui sint intemeratae vitae, bonae explo- 
rataeque vocationis et studiis ecclesiasticis bene instructi; adeo ut reti- 
neri tuto possit, in bonum animarum et aedificationem fidelium eorum 
missionem esse cessuram. 

10. Religiosi exclaustrati, pro tempore quo extra conventum moran- 
tur, et religiosi saecularizati eadem tenentur lege ac clerici saeculares. 


Chapter If. : Rules for a Short Stay : 1°. Conditions for granting Discessorial Letters, 


11. Clerici saeculares, qui ex Europa vel ex Mediterranei oris in 
Americam vel in insulas Philippinas ad breve tempus, semestre non 
excedens, pergere cupiunt, acceptatione non indigent Ordinarii illius 
loci, vel illorum locorum ad quae proficiscuntur, prout pro diuturna 
vel stabili commoratione requiritur. 

12. Sed debent : 

(a) iustam honestamve causam itineris suscipiendi habere, eamque 
Ordinario suo patefacere, ut discessorias litteras ab eo impetrare valeant ; 

(b) muniri discessorialibus litteris Ordinarii sui, non in forma com- 
muni, sed in forma specifica, cohaerenter ad ea quae superiori num. 2 
praescripta sunt, causa temporanei itineris et spatio temporis in indulto 
indicatis : 

(c) reportare S. Sedis beneplacitum, quod dandum erit vel ab hae 
S. Congregatione, vel ab Apostolicae Sedis Legatis, in locis ubi hi adsint; 
nisi urgens aliqua causa discessum absque mora exigat: quo in casu in 
litteris discessorialibus id erit exprimendum ; 

(d) in quolibet casu instrui sufficienti pecuniae summa nedum pro 
itinere decenter suscipiendo, sed etiam pro regressu: ad quem finem 
Ordinarius cavere debet, ut summa ad revertendum necessaria depo- 
natur penes aliquam nummulariam mensam, aut alio modo tuta sit, ne 
ulla reversioni obstet pecuniae difficultas. 
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13. Religiosi exclaustrati, durante exclaustrationis tempore, et reli- 
giosi saecularizati hac ipsa lege tenentur. 


2°. Extension of Time. 

14. Expirato spatio temporanei indulti, si quis ex infirmitate aut 
alia iusta vel necessaria causa redire non valeat, Ordinarius loci licen- 
tiam prorogare poterit, docto tamen statim Ordinario sacerdotis proprio 
et 8S. Sedis officio, a quo beneplacitum discessus datum fuit. 


Chapter III. : Extent and Sanction. 

15. Leges de sacerdotibus migrantibus latae eos quoque attingant 
sacerdotes, qui, aut in itinere transmarino aut in exteris commorationis 
locis, Europa minime excepta, agricolis aliisque operariis demigrantibus 
suum praestant ministerium, sive curam hane sponte sua suscipiant, 
sive ad hoc assumantur officium ab aliquo ex iis Operibus, quae in 
migrantium commodum providenter hac nostra aetate instituta sunt. 

16. Sacerdotes qui, this legibus non servatis, temere arroganterque 
demigraverint, suspensi a divinis ipso facto maneant: qui nihilominus 
sacris (quod Deus avertat) operari audeant, in irregularitatem incidant; 
a quibus poenis absolvi non possint nisi a Sacra hac Congregatione. 


SSmus autem D. N. Benedictus PP. XV resolutiones Emorum 
Patrum ratas habuit et confirmavit, easque publici iuris fieri iussit et 
ab omnibus ad quos spectat ad unguem ex conscientia servari, ceteris 
praescriptionibus quae in decreto Ethnografica studia continentur cessan- 
tibus, et contrariis quibuslibet minime obstantibus. 





V. 
MEANING AND RIGHTS OF A ‘MOTHER’ CHURCH. . 
[Dated 10th August, 1917, published 2nd November, 1918.] 


The reply deals with the rival claims of three churches in the diocese 
of Gaeta: and the issue at stake was whether one of them, St. Martin’s, 
could claim to be the Mother Church. The troubles dated back as far 
as the year 1679, and the mass of Canonical and historical information 
laid before the Rota was enormous. The historical portion is of no 
interest to our readers: and the value of the Canonical portion is mini- 
mized by the Rota’s statement (p. 460) that ‘ Canonical jurisprudence 
has been inconsistent in its definitions,’ and that the Rota’s own 
decisions in the past have been based on three distinct and discordant 
principles. We give, therefore, only those sections that indicate, 19, 
the definition at present admitted by the Rota, 2°, the grounds on which 
the claim may be based. 


SACRA ROMANA ROTA 


Need for Caution. The Definition Selected. 
Stante igitur hac opinionum diversitate circa notionem verae et 
propriae matricitatis, caute procedendum est in alligandis auctoritatibus 
tum pro tum contra veram et propriam matricitatem alicuius ecclesiae. 


N 
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Hisce praemissis, matricitatem veram et propriam eam intelligimus 
quae fit per veram et propriam dismembrationem alicuius ecclesiae, 
parochialis in casu nostro, vi cuius ecclesia parochialis noviter exurgens, 
erigitur in titulum, cum independenti exercitio curae animarum, sive 
filialis dotetur ex reditibus ecclesiae matricis, sive non, sive consequenter 
matrix ius patronatus in filialem habeat, sive non. 


The Indications that may be urged in Support of the Claim. There are two Varieties. 


Inter signa, quae pro matricitate alicuius ecclesiae afferri solent, 
distinguenda sunt signa quae indicant retentionem reliquiarum antiqui 
dominii et iurisdictionis ecclesiae matricis seu aliquorum iurium paro- 
chialium vel reliquiarum retentionem, uti sunt ius funerandi, ius 
decimandi, vel signa antiquae subiectionis et recognitionis erga Matricem 
uti praeter decimas, etc., sunt annuus canon seu census, oblatio cerei 
singulis annis in die solemnitatis, a signis simpliciter reverentialibus, 
quae nempe simplicem prerogativam et praeeminentiam important. 
Illa vocari possunt signa recognitionis, haec simpliciter reverentialia. 


The First Class is the more Decisive. 


Illa in genere et ut plurimum sunt signa univoca verae et propriae 
matricitatis, haec signa tantum aequivoca; iis accensentur, uti dictum 
est, ius funerandi et ius decimandi, ius census annui vel cerei et similia; 
his autem accensentur praerogativae Fontis baptismalis, functionum 
Sabbati Sancti et Sabbati Pentecostes, benedictionis Palmarum et pro- 
cessionis ia die Corporis Christi et similia. Illa enim signa supponunt 
totum territorium antiquitus pertinuisse ad matricem, atque per dis- 
membrationem eius partis de novo erectam esse aliam ecclesiam, intra 
cuius limites propterea mater aliqua iura parochialia prae suae dignitatis 
vel maiestatis conservatione retineat; haec autem signa non necessario 
arguunt veram et propriam dismembrationem ideoque veram matricita- 
tem, sed explicari quoque possunt per matricitatem illam magis 
remotam et impropriam, resultantem ex eo quod vel ratione antiquitatis, 
vel ex alio respectu esset ecclesia maior in loco. Hine est quod illa 
signa dicantur quoque inducere quandam subiectionem et dependentiam 
remotam filialis erga matricem, scilicet tantum quoad superioritatis 
recognitionem, non autem quoad exercitium curae animarum, haec vero 
nullam prorsus subiectionem et dependentiam, sed tantum reverentiam 
importent. 


But even these must be employed with Caution. 

Diximus superius in genere et ut plurimum. Nam sicut, absolute 
loquendo, fieri potest ut ecclesia matrix in filialem ab ipsa per dismem- 
brationem procreatam, sibi in limine erectionis filialis non reservaverit 
nec ius decimandi nec ius funerandi, nec ullum verum et proprium ius, 
ita fieri potest ut aliqua ecclesia, alio titulo et alia ex causa, puta ex 
praescriptione vel privilegio aliqua ex his iuribus obtinuerit, ita e 
converso fieri potest ut ecclesia aliqua in filialem ab ipsa per dismem- 
brationem procreatam sibi reservaverit tantum fontem baptismalem vel 
aliqua ex iis praerogativis, quae supra diximus signa aequivoca. Hine 
est quod si de facto dismembrationis aliunde constet, istae praeroga- 
tivae, quamvis in se sint tantum signa aequivoca, referri debent ad 
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dismembrationem, tanquam ad suam causam; si vero de dismem- 
brationis facto aliunde non constet, ex his tantum concludenter nequeat 
probari vera et propria matricitas. 

Quare, si de facto dismembrationis non constet, probatio verae et 
propriae matricitatis ex signis et indiciis difficilis est. 





[We may note in addition :— 

1°. A decree of the Consistorial (dated 25th October, published 5th 
December, 1918) on * Clerics returning from Military Service.’ It is 
supplemented by further declarations of the 21st and 23rd of December, 
1918, and of the 15th and 20th January, 1919. So far as we can see, it 
does not affect chaplains: and is, therefore, of no practical importance 
in these countries. 

2°. The new Formula of the Episcopal * relatio status ’—dated 4th 
November, published Sth December, 1918—replacing that of the 3lst 
December, 1909, and taking effect from 1921. 

3°. A decree on the Eucharist—dated 7th December, 1918, pub- 
lished 2nd January, 1919—which we shall give in full in our next issue. 

4°. A decision on ‘ Precedence ’—published 2nd January, 1918. Of 
little importance outside Milan. 

5°. Two marriage cases—published 5th December, 1918, and 2nd 
January, 1919—which add little to our knowledge of the principles 
governing the impediments of ‘ fear’ and ‘ insanity’ (cf. I. T. Q., 
January, 1919, pp. 89 sqq.: October, 1917, pp. 377 8qq., &c.). 

In the March issues, which arrive just as we go to Press, we find :— 

1°. A decree modifying Canon 283 for certain Italian dioceses. 

2°. Two—on the nomination of Diocesan Administrators in America, 
and on certain conditions imposed by the founder of a benefice, respec 
tively—awhich we shall publish, if possible, in our next issue, 

3°. A decree recalling certain war-faculties covering absolution, 
celebration of Mass, recitation of the Office, blessing of beads, dc. 
[For the concessions, see I. T. Q., April, 1915 (p. 239), January, 1916 
(p. 119), April, 1916 (p. 227), July, 1916 (p. 338).] Of interest chiefly 
to chaplains. 

4°. A similar revocation of the special faculty granted to Ordinaries 
on the 14th November, 1916, in regard to appointments to ‘ Offices ’ 
and ‘ Benefices’ [see I. T. Q., April, 1917 (p. 182) }. 

5°. Another ‘ matrimonial fear’ case (dated 10th May, 1918). 

6°. An appeal (10th March) to the Bishops of the world for kelp 
against the new proselytizers in Palestine. 

7°. A decree of the Consistorial (4th March) guaranteeing for ‘ siz 
full months after the signing of peace by the belligerent nations’ the 
matrimonial faculties granted in the decrees of April 25th and August 
2nd, 1918 [see I. T. Q., July, 1918, p. 284, October, 1918 (p. 385)]. 








Theological Articles in the Reviews. 


Tue Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp. (December, 1918.)—E. J. 

Quigley, ‘ The Heralds of Christmas.’ [A Breviary study.] P. Coffey, 
‘The Ethics of Total Prohibition.’ [Carefully eliminates accidental 
considerations, and pronounces the policy, within due limits, in harmony 
with the moral law.] J. Kinane, ‘'The New Code of Canon Law: 
Nuns and Sisters.’ Ms useful article on Novitiate discipline and Re- 
ligious Profession.] M. J. O’Donnell, ‘ Impedient Impediments in 
the New Code.’ [Chiefly a discussion on mixed marriages.] (January, 
1919.)—C. Lattey, ‘ The Chronology of the Pentateuch. ’ roisime that 
1453 B.c. (or thereabouts) is the date of the Exodus.] J. Waters, 
‘The Morality of the Hunger-Strike: A Rejoinder.’ [A reply to the 
article by Dr. Cleary published in the October issue.] T. J. Curtin, 
‘Ireland and Poland.’ [A parallel—not directly theological, but of 
theological interest.] (February, 1919.)—J. MacCaffrey, ‘ The Catholic 
Church in 1918.’ [Deals mostly, but not exclusively, with the changes 
produced by, or likely to follow from, the European conflict.] J. 
Kinane, ‘ The New Code of Canon Law: Nuns and Sisters.’ [Con- 
cluding article, covering questions of obligations, departure and 
dismissal. M. J. O'Donnell, ‘ Diriment Impediments in the New 
Code.’ [Their meaning and extent.] J. Howley, ‘ Notes on the 
Psychology of Religious Experience. ’ th 0 and the New Birth. 
A most interesting paper: many stories of Revival experiences—tragic 
and humorous. (March, 1919).—Bishop of Sebastopolis, ‘ Eternal 
Punishment.’ cane doctrine ought to be emphasized more than it is— 
but not necessarily in the gruesome fashion favoured in times past. 
M. J. O’Donnell, ‘ Matrimonial Dispensations in the New Code. 
Chiefly the changes effected by Canons 1043-5.] J. Kinane, ‘ The 
vew Code of Canon Law: Jurisdiction.’ [A critical examination of 
Canons 196-210.] P. Cleary, ‘Some Further Questions regarding the 
Morality of Hunger-Strike.’ [A reply to Canon Waters’ second article. } 
Notes and Queries: [M. J. O’Donnell—Theology: J. Kinane—Canon 
Law: T. O’Doherty—Liturgy.] Documents. Reviews and Notes. 
Books Received. 

THe Montu. (January, 1919.)—J. Keating, ‘The Lie in English 
History.’ - well-merited attack on Gibbon-worship, Luther and Re- 
formation legends, and exaggerated racial sentiment—this latter 
accounting for a recent grotesque panegyric of Ralegh.] EK. Hogan, 
‘Bethlehem.’ [Verse.] S&S. F. Smith, ‘The Teaching Office of the 
Anglican Church.’ [A sympathetic, but critical, examination of the 
report presented by the Five Committees of 1917—and of the remedies 
it suggests.] (February, 1919.)—J. H. Pollen, ‘ The Origins of the 
Spiritual Exercises.’ [The stages of development that preceded the 
‘ vulgate ’ edition of St. Ignatius’ book.] S. F. Smith, ‘ *‘ Catholicism 
and the Future.’’’ [Comment on a rather ignorant contribution, under 
that title, to the Literary Supplement of The Times (January, 2nd). | 
M. G. Chadwick, ‘In Church.’ [Verse.] J. Britten, ‘ Angli-Canonical 
Obedience.’ [Dr. Ingram’s pronouncement on Benediction and Ex- 
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position: obedience to men who have no fixed principle themselves. ] 
(March, 1919.)—H. Thurston, ‘Mr. Edmund Bishop's “ Liturgica 
Historica.’’’ [The most valuable individual ‘ contribution to the 
science of og a gat! Miscellanea—Critical and Historical Notes. 
Topics of the Month. Notes on the Press. Reviews. Short Notices. 
Books Received. 


Tue EcciesiasticaL Review. (December, 1918.)—‘ The Cradle 
of the Holy Child Jesus.’ [The relic in the Basilica of St. Mary Major 
in a C. F. Aiken, ‘ Loss and Gain to Catholicism from the War.’ 
[A very full presentation of both sides.] ‘ Priests and the Influenza 
Epidemic.’ f Sick-call duties chiefly: records of work accomplished. } 
Fra Arminio, ‘The Priest in his Social Relations.’ [To gain the 
heart of men is the first condition of successfully leading them. } 
J. M. Cooper, ‘ The National Catholic War Council.’ [Composed of 
the fourteen Archbishops of the United States. Its work up to the 
present.] (January, 1919.)—J. O’Grady, ‘ Organisation of Diocesan 
Charities.” [Practical hints.] J. M. Beierschmid, ‘Who introduced 
the Forty Hours’ Devotion into the United States?’ [Bishop 
Neumann.] ‘ Meditations of an Ex-Prelate.’ [Involving some remarks 
on Benson's Lord of the World}. J. B. Delaunay, ‘ Revision of Rules 
and Constitutions of Religious Communities.’ [A propos of the decree 
of last et | M. V. Kelly, ‘Catechism Teaching.’ [The present 
system radically defective.] (February, 1919.)—W. J. Kerby, ‘ Clerical 
Myths.’ [Misapprehensions to which priests are subject.] J. C. 
Harrington, ‘ Moral Law and Lasting Peace.’ [The one an essential for 
the other.| J. P. Smith, ‘ The Promotion of Marriages.’ [‘An essential 
and necessary enterprise ’: ‘ our leaders should consider the situation 
and make a beginning of systematic and persistent effort.’] M. V. 
Kelly, ‘ Catechism Teaching.’ [Memorizing should be reduced to a 
minimum.] B. Vogt, ‘ A Pioneer Mennonite Settlement.’ [In northern 
New York. Is on the way to decay like others of its kind.] (March, 
1919.)—J. F. Cassidy, ‘The Celtism of St. Patrick.” [His ‘ captiva- 
ting personality ’ and ‘ intuition of Irish character ’ largely responsible 
for the great work he accomplished.] T. Slater, ‘The New Code and 
the ‘Impedimentum Criminis.’ ’ in scientific little article: claims 
that ignorance no longer excuses.] W. J. Kerby, ‘ Clerical Shyness.’ 
[Two problems: 1°, Does the thing exist at all? 2°, If so, what are 
the causes?] E. F. Garesché, ‘ Pastors and the Censorship of the 
‘Movies.’’ [The facts recorded by the writer disclose a deplorable 
situation: they leave no doubt that a censorship is urgently required 
in ns ‘Meditations of an Ex-Prelate.’ [A ‘ Dunboyne man ’ 
figures in them this time.] M. V. Kelly, ‘Catechism Teaching.’ 
[Lessen the number of definitions, avoid the abstract, and do one 
thing at a time.] Studies and Conferences. Criticisms and Notes. 
Literary Chat. Books Received. 


Tue CatHotic Wortp. (December, 1918).—E. A. Pace, ‘ The In- 
carnation and the World Crisis.’ [The success of the Peace Settlement 
depends on its being accepted and carried out in harmony with Christian 
sor yee) J. A. Ryan, ‘Catholic Doctrine on the Right of Self-Govern- 
ment.’ [The Suarezian teaching—that the ruler’s authority comes 
through the people—more in accordance with Catholic tradition than the 
timid theories of the nineteenth century theologians.| E. T. Shanahan, 
‘St. Matthew and the Parousia.’ [Concluding article of a long and 
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able series.] (January, 1919.)—P. Maynard, ‘Roman and Utopian 
More.’ [The ‘ greatest and the most homely Englishman of his age.’ | 
J. A. Ryan, ‘Catholic Doctrine of the Right of Self-Government.’ 
{Applies the principles of the previous article to the small nations of 
Kurope, and, among other things, finds Ireland entitled to Self- 
Government, but ‘ Ulster’ not.] B. M. Kelly, ‘The Sword of the 
Spirit." [A readable account of Psichari, the Catholic grandson of 
Renan.] W. H. Scheifley, ‘ Prejudice Unconquered.’ [Some remarks 
on the preposterous theory of M. Saillens that the greatness of France 
is due to its Protestantism. | H, E. O’Keeffe, ‘ St. Agnes, A Type and 
a Contrast.’ [Lesson for the present day.] (March, 1919.)—W. G. 
Smith, ‘The World War and the Scientific Theory of Education.’ 
|The scientific theory must yield to the old-time classical and liberal. | 
GC. Lattey, ‘ The Christ of the Gospels.’ [Reasons for the comparative 
reticence in the Synoptics.] M. F. Suarez, ‘ Progress.’ [The inspiring 
principle not utility, but the worship of good.| O. Ziamal, ‘ Bohemia 
ree.’ [The influence of the Church upon the people likely to increase. } 
M. B. Downing, ‘San José de Acoma.’ [Historical facts regarding 
the church of that name in New Mexico.] New Books. Recent Events. 
With our Readers. Books Received. 

THe Homitetic Monruty. (December, 1918; January, March, 1919.) 
—In addition to the usual number of well-written sermons—some of 
them on important educational problems—the issues give a résumé of 
Roman documents for the period, valuable contributions from F1, 
Woywod on the New Code, and several ‘ cases of conscience.’ ['T'he 
magazine is published by J. F. Wagner, New York; the English agent 
is Mr. Herder: price 16s. 6d. per annum, post free. | 

JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL StupiEs. (January, 1919.)—Rev. M. G. 
Glazebrook, D.D., ‘ Hebrew Conceptions of Atonement and their In- 
fluence upon Early Christian Doctrine.’ [The New Testament 
presents us with three inconsistent views . . . besides the mystical 
views of St. Paul and St. John.] A. J. Smyth, ‘ The Commentary of 
Pelagius on ‘Romans ’ compared with that of Origen Rufinus.’ [Re- 
semblances clearly indicate borrowing on the part of Pelagius. He 
borrowed not from the original Greek of Origen, but from Rufinus’ 
translation.] Rev. W. E. Barnes, D.D., ‘ Three Notes on Psalm xvvi.’ 


Expository ‘Times. (January, 1919.)—Theophilus G. Pinches, 
LL.D., ‘ Assyro-Babylonian Astrologers and their Lore.’ Rev. A. E. 
Garvie, D.D., ‘ Christ Crucified for the Thought and Life of To-day.’ 
Contributions and Comments. Reviews, &c. (February, 1919.)—Rev. 
David Reid, B.D., ‘An Abridged Old Testament for Popular Use.’ 
[In view of the ‘ widespread and growing neglect of Bible-reading,’ 
recommends the publication of an abridged Bible; submits a tentative 
list of portions to be omitted.] Stanley A, Cook, M.A., ‘ The Recon- 
struction of Religion.’ (March, 1919.)—G. Buchanan Gray, M.A., 
D.Litt., D.D., ‘ Profane Nations.’ [An exposition of Isaias x., 5-13. ] 
Rev. F. R. Tennant, D.D., ‘ The Possible Meanings of ‘ Eternal ’ in the 
New Testament.’ [Possible meanings are ‘ everlasting,’ ‘ timeless,’ 
*noumenal ’ or ‘ truly real,’ and ‘ precious’ or ‘ perfect.’ These last 


two meanings of the word ‘ eternal ’ are alone compatible with Christian 
theology. } 


PaLesTinE ExpLoratTion Funp. Quarterly Statement. (January, 
1919.)—Major F. W. Stephen, R.E., ‘ Notes on Jerusalem Water 
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Supply.’ Dr. E. W. G. Masterman, ‘ Hygiene and Disease in Palestine 
in Modern and Biblical times.’ [Concludes his excellent series of articles 
with a discussion of Diseases and Medicine in the New Testament. ] 
Joseph Offord, ‘The Mountain Throne of Jehovah.’ [It is questionable 
whether the Old Testament writers ever imagined Jehovah elsewhere 
on earth than upon some mountain. ] 


Exposiror. (January, 1919.)—Rev. Professor A. T. Robinson, D.D., 
‘Barnabas the Friend of the Friendless.’ [Discusses the character 
of Barnabas as revealed in the Acts.] Rev. Professor B. W. Bacon, 
D.D., ‘St. Paul to the Laodiceans.’ [A valuable discussion of the 
problem of the destination of Epistola ad Ephesios. The original read 
‘in Laodicea’ ini, 1, and ‘ to the Laodiceans ’ in title: the change was 
due partly to the reference to Laodicea in Apoc. iii., 14-22, partly 
to anti-Marcionite tendencies.]| Rev. J. M. Thompson, M.A., ‘ Acci- 
dental Disarrangement in the Fourth Gospel.’ Re-arrangement 
suggested is fantastic and improbable.] Rev. J. A. Robertson, M.A., 
‘The Passion Journey.’ [Discussion of Luke ix. 51-xviii. 14. (March, 
1919.)—Rev. J. A. Robertson, M.A., ‘ A Third Chapter of Testimony 
concerning the Road to Jerusalem.’ Rev. W. H. P. Hatch, D.D., ‘ An 
Allusion to the Destruction of Jerusalem in the Fourth Gospel.’ [The 
passage in question is iv., 20-21, which the writer regards as ‘-clearly a 
prophecy after the event.’] Professor Vacher Burch, ‘Some Suggestions 
on the Text and Interpretation of Matt. xvi., 18-19.’ [An attempt to 
explain away a well-known dogmatic passage by emendation of the 
text. ] 

PrINcETON THEOLOGICAL REviEW. (January, 1919.)-—W. B. Greene, 
‘The Present Crisis in Ethics.’ [Discusses the Naturalism of Nietzsche, 
its origin, results, inconsistency and inadequacy, and in conclusion 
insists on the necessity of emphasising the facts and doctrines of 
Christianity.] B. B. Warfield, ‘The ‘ Higher Life ’ Movement.’ [An 
elaborate discussion, continued from a previous article, of the religious 
system known as ‘ Perfectionism,’ a phase of American Methodism. 
J. R. Smith, ‘ Praver.’ [A defence of the reasonableness of Prayer. 
C. Wadsworth, ‘ Heroes.’ [Thoughts on self-sacrifice suggested by the 
war—‘ what heroes are, what heroes do for mankind, how humanity 
should use the gifts brought to them by heroes.’] 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review. (October, 1918.)—Lester Bradner, 
‘The Educational Aspect of Confirmation.” Burton Scott Easton, 
‘The Development of Apostolic Christology.’ Theodore B. Foster, 
‘Credal Formulation in the New Testament.’ [The elements of the 
earliest creeds existed in the common consciousness of Christians from 
the beginning. The svriter finds in the Pastoral Epistles evidence that 
the Church had at that date a certain body of truths which were 
accepted as the recognised norm of instruction.] John A, Maynard, 
‘ Christian Theology and Hindu Religious Thinking.’ H. C. Ackermann, 
‘An Old Testament Bibliography for 1914 to 1917 inelusive.” [An 
extremely valuable list of books, articles, &c., on all aspects of Old 
Testament study which have appeared in the period indicated. ] 

AMERICAN JOURNAL oF THEOLOGY. (January, 1919.)—A,. E. Garvie, 
‘The Present Position of Supply and Training of the Christian Ministry 
in England.’ [Supply of candidates inadequate for the needs of the 
churches, and methods of training in need of change. In regard to 
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the first point he discusses prospects of relief from the growth of the 
Church-Unity movement, and the campaign for the admission of 
women to the ministry. In regard to the second, he recommends that 
a greater variety of subjects be included in the theological course, but 
that ‘all the students should not be taught all the subjects.’] John 
M. Mecklin, ‘The War and the Dilemma of Christian Ethics.’ [A 
review of the ethics of war as taught in various schools, Catholic, 
Quaker, Calvinist, Evolutionist, &c¢.: concludes that ‘ to attribute to 
Jesus all these various interpretations of the Christian ethie would 
be to convict him of a welter of contradictions only to be found in the 
brain of a madman.’ The author's solution appears to be that Christ 
anticipated a reign of peace and so did not consider the possibility of 
war, so that it is useless to base the ethics of war on the New Testa- 
ment.| L. H. Jordan, ‘ The Study of the History of Religions in the 
Italian Universities.’ [A rather one-sided survey of the growth of 
this branch of study since 1873. ] 

Srupies. (March, 1919.)—-Alfred Rahilly, ‘The Catholic Origin 
of Democracy.’ [Modern democratic principles not due to the Reforma- 
tion, but derived from Catholic teaching and Catholic institutions 
of the Middle Ages. An exceedingly able article, showing Mr. Rahilly’s 
usual thoroughness, and his vast acquaintance with the older ex- 
ponents of Catholic thought. ] Michael Cronin, M.A., D.D., ‘The League 
of Nations Covenant.’ [Discusses the different articles of the proposed 
League] Helena Concannon, M.A., ‘The Date of St. Columba’s 
birth.’ [Defends the date 540 adopted in her work against criticism 
of Rev. Aubrey Gwynn, S.J. ] 
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* GULIELMUS, 
Archiep. Dublinen., 
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Some Modern Sidelights on the Doctrine 
of the Trinity. 


THE unification ot knowledge has been the aim of 
philosophers, theologians, and workers in all depart- 
ments of research. At times it has been a fatal lure; it has 
led some of the ablest minds into pantheism ; at one time the 
subjective pantheism of Fichte, at another the material 
pantheism of Schelling, or the absolute reason of Hegel. 
but erroneous as was this pantheism, we cannot always 
refuse to attribute to its authors a good intention. They 
strove to satisfy the imperious demand of the mind for 
unity; they recognised the truth of the oneness of all things, 
though by over-emphasis the truth became distorted. This 
led to one extreme. There was another which lay in the 
opposite direction. If the unity of reality was unduly 
stressed, this very stress helped to provoke the reaction in 
favour of a recognition of pluralism. Reality was then sup- 
posed to be a multiplicity of really unrelated entities. 
There was exaggeration in this view. So much was the 
multiple character of the universe recognised, so firmly 
was unity believed to be a merely subjective creation of the 
mind that the hypothesis of a plurality of Gods was 
tentatively put forward in recent times by William James 
as the one that might best answer all the data at our dis- 
posal.’ It is not too much to say that the history of human 
thought is characterised by a swaying from one extreme to 
another, from the unity of pantheistic philosophy to the 
pluralism of materialistic systems. But it is a proud 
distinction of Christian philosophy that it has preserved 
the mean amid those aberrations; it has effected a synthesis 
of the true, though often abused, elements in rival systems ; 
it has recognised the law of unity in multiplicity. 

The law of the uniformity of nature has become a 
commonplace, though fruitful, principle in knowledge and 
action. But there is a complementary law which is no less 
true, and which is not so frequently emphasised. It is the 
law of the diversity of nature. It is the fundamental para- 
dox and mystery of nature that it is one and yet indefinitely 
multiple. The ]uxuriance of the products of nature, the in- 


1 Varieties of Religious Experience, circa finem. 
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finitely various ways in which she is ever weaving the 
eternal pattern, must excite our wonder. This variety of 
nature is a paradox that is a parallel to the mystery of the 
Trinity. Apparently contradictory statements can, as a 
result, be made about nature just as they can be made about 
God's inner being. Both are realities that it is impossible 
for any created mind to express in their entirety. The very 
richness of being is a source of the apparent contradictions 
when efforts are made to describe it under its different 
aspects. It is possible that a mind such as Hegel's did not 
really mean that a thing and its contradictory were true 
under the same aspect, but only under different aspects. 
There is no great philosopher that does not ground his 
principles on ‘his observation, limited though this may be. 
And according to the different aspects taken into account, 
according to the different portions of reality observed, there 
often arises a diversity of Judgments. There are people that 
have an eye only for the evil features of the world of men; 
they believe that the springs of human action are various 
forms of self-interest, and their minds are occupied witi 
the contemplation of various species of hypocrisy. There 
are others who have not lost faith in human nature, who 
believe that there are many unselfish souls and many good 
deeds and innumerable acts of charity performed in silence 
and obscurity, who observe that times of crisis, or of human 
distress often transform the slothful and selfish into heroes. 
The satirist may lash the depravity of men, and the pane- 
gyrist may extol their excellences, and both are right 
according to their limited view-points. The apparent con- 
tradictions result from the consideration of different aspects 
of reality. It is only to be expected that God’s universe 
should present the same paradox as Himself, and those who 
believe that a mysterious paradox in the world does not 
involve a contradiction may well believe the same of its 
author. 

We find the law of unity in multiplicity in the mani- 
festations of the True. We find it inscience. Take even the 
latest principle that has occupied men in various spheres, 
the theory of evolution. It has been a grand conception 
and it is, when soberly applied, fruitful in suggestions. 
Herbert Spencer thought he found in it the key to the 
unification of all forms of knowledge. He applied it not 
merely to zoology where it originated, but to sociology, to 
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art, to ethics, and to religion. Of course he made mis- 
takes; he vainly thought that one poor aspect of reality 
exhausted the whole, that the great scheme of things could 
be compressed within his single formula. But he also made 
useful suggestions, and, without knowing it, he placed a 
precious offering on the altar of the unknown God. For 
in finding evolution, which implies unity in multiplicity, 
in all things, he had really, could he have seen it, found 
traces of the triune God. If we may express in few words the 
gist of a theory that was encumbered with verbiage, evolu- 
tion is the emanation of multiplicity from unity. In God, 
we Can say it in a reverent sense, there is the highest type 
ot evolution. In Him, if anywhere, is the unfolding of 
multiplicity in unity. The Son and the Holy Ghost emanate 
from the Father. And as the primitive nebula results in 
the most brilliant planets and solar systems, preserving 
in their almost infinite variety a wonderful unity and a 
delicate balance; as in the form of life a single cell evolves 
into a multitude that is not merely an aggregation but an 
organism ; so the members of the Church, Christ’s mystical 
body, strive after an evolution into perfect manhood, after 
a unity in multiplicity, which has for its model the consum- 
mate unity of the Three. 

It is not surprising then, that the greatest thinkers have 
been fascinated by this quest of unity in multiplicity. 
Kepler sought vestiges of the Trinity in the starry Heavens. 
He regarded the Sun as the unifying principle of many 
Planets in the intermediate Ether. Leibnitz, in his sublime, 
suggestive, though sometimes fanciful, philosophy, gives 
us a hint that comparisons with the Trinity could be found 
eveu in geometry. He treated of the manifolds that can 
be found in simples, for example, in points. For him, then, 
the idea of a Being that was simple, yet manifold, presented 
no insurmountable difficulty. More interesting still was the 
suggestion of a great German thinker, Frederick von 
Schlegel. It should be acknowledged as not the least of 
the contributions which German philosophy in spite of its 
many vagaries gave to the world, although it is now the 
fashion for many of the dons of that world to indiscrimi- 
nately condemn the teaching that they once borrowed and 
displayed. In a grand attempt to give the Christian 
philosophy of history, and to discern the course of Pro- 
vidence in human affairs in which men are only the flies 
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on the wheels of progress—an attempt which reminds one of 
Augustine's Civitas Dei—Schlegel appeals to the influence 
of the Word, the Power, and the Light (of Love). He 
traces the course of the Word of revelation not only in its 
full stream among the Jews, but in its faint tricklings 
among the Gentiles. And he hopes for the consummation 
of the reign of Love at the end of this world. In any case 
we can say that Heaven will be the dominance of Love that 
has become ecstasy, just as in the old dispensation Power 
was dominant, and in the new covenant Light. And it is 
by a reference to this threefold reflex of the Trinity in 
hunian affairs, to Power, Light, and Love, that Schlegel 
wisely finds a criterium for appraising the value of all 
human movements. Did they make for Light and Love! 
Or did they belong to the power of anti-Christ and lessen 
Light and Love? Or were they of a mixed character? In 
this connexion the reader will be reminded of the good 
elements in Matthew Arnold’s ideal, and of his watchword 
of Sweetness and Light. 

It is easy to show that the law of unity in multiplicity 
applies not merely to the sphere of the True, or to Science, 
but also to the Beautiful and the Good. Keats told the 
world that the True is the Beautiful and the Beautiful the 
True. There was some exaggeration in his adding that 
this truth is all they need to know. But it would surely 
mean much in their lives if they realised that the only 
beautiful thing is the following of the truth. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that the Greeks, those schoolmasters of the human 
race, linked the good with the beautiful in a single word. 
The good no less than the beautiful conforms to the law 
requiring unity in variety. For they have the same inmost 
nature. The tower of David becomes a tower of folly if it 
has no utility. If in the sphere of beauty we seek for 
symmetry, for a unity permeating the richest variety, it is 
no less true that even goodness becomes monotonous if it 
is not saved by the variety of its manifestations. Both 
principles are illustrated in an art which by common 
consent can combine in an eminent degree the useful and 
the beautiful—oratory. But in life generally what is the 
incessant impulse for change? Nature shuns monotony— 
the mere one. It seeks the multiplicity of its changes, and 
was well symbolised by Proteus. And such is the remark- 
able parallelism between Natural and Supernatural that 
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this same principle is found in both. Even the Spirit has 
many manifestations. Not only the gratiae gratis datae 
have the greatest variety—the gifts enumerated by St. 
Paul, teaching, healing, administration, interpretation, 
and the others. The gratiae gratos facientes are equally 
various. As star differs from star in glory, saint differs 
from saint. Neither the material nor the spiritual Heaven 
presents any monotony. We are familiar in their earthly 
history with many of the saints and their surprisingly vary- 
ing characteristics. 

If for a moment we turn our attention from external 
nature, and consider a law of our thought, we observe that 
our mind is ever reducing multiplicity to unity. To think is 
to unify.”. The simplest word in language, the indefinite 
article, presupposes a triumph of mental unification. It 
points to a classification already made; it implies that many 
individuals are brought under a species or a genus or a 
family. Or, to take another aspect of thought, a judgment 
of any kind is a unification of two concepts. From these 
simple processes to the culmination of philosophic and 
scientific thinking—the formation of a system—the same 
law holds of the reduction of multiplicity to —. The 
higher the thought, the higher is the unity effected. We 
marvel at the way, almost poetic, in which Newton strung 
worlds together in a single thought, the thought of gravi- 
tation. He brought together apples and stars in a union 
never to be dissolved. It is in accordance with the same 
principle that the schoolmen speculated concerning the 
knowledge of the angels. Little as we know about angelic 
thought, it was considered more than a safe guess to say 
that the higher the angels are in the scale of being, the 
more do they bring the objects of thought into unity. In 
the language of the schools the higher orders of angels 
understood things in more general universals. It is some- 
what as great scientists can see a world of applications in 
a single principle. 

If the lowest form of knowledge is the knowledge of 
particular unrelated things—the knowledge of the brute, 
and if in an ascending scale higher knowledge implies a 
greater unity, the compression of a greater number of ideas 
in a single principle, as occurs in the case of human genius 


2 Cf. Rev. T. Judge, Review of Catholic Pedagogy, vol. i, no. i. The 
A, B, C of Philosophy. 
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and angelic intellect, we may claim that the highest reach 
of thought is the knowledge of theallinOne. This happens 
in the Beatific Vision, possessed in its plenitude by God, 
who alone sees all things in one, for whom the multiplicity 
is reduced to the most perfect unity. The human intellect 
even in the next life cannot hope to understand perfectly 
the mysterious unity of the manifold; in this life its path 
in endeavouring to reduce all things to a perfect unity is 
naturally strewn by the wrecks of ambitious philosophic 
systems, notably, the various forms of Pantheism. Yet 
for all its failures we must not belittle this quest for a unity 
in the variety of phenomena. If it cannot be found 
in absolute perfection here below, it remains as an ideal 
ever inspiring men to further progress. It is a character- 
istic of thinking to search for the like thing in unlike 
phenomena, for the same thing in different surroundings, 
ina word, the unity in multiplicity. It has been recognised 
that a test of great genius is the capability of seeing re- 
semblances, unities, in the apparently unlike. And 
this holds both in the case of scientific genius when really 
intrinsic and essential resemblances are traced, and in the 
instance of poetic imagination which has to do principally 
with external likenesses. The boldness of Shakespeare's 
imagination which combines things remote to the ordinary 
eye is equalled by the daring combinations of science. These 
latter appear at first so rash and absurd to the mediocre, 
though clever, men of the academies that the first mention 
of many scientific advances, for example, the linking of 
America and Europe with the Atlantic cable, merely excited 
the laughter of the experts. 

While emphasising this quality of unity, characteristic 
of thought as well as of reality, one must not forget the 
existence of the supplementary element of variety. If the 
best thought must conform to, or be one with, the best 
standards in the past, it is not less requisite that it should 
in a sense vary from them also. The individuality of each 
mind is even as sacred and as certain as the individuality 
of each face. The world does not need minds cast in the 
same mould and imitating each other with the most faithful 
monotony. And yet there is an unfortunate tendency in 
modern education and civilization to produce this result. 
The educational machine receives the raw product, in- 
finitely various, and turns out the same articles with the 
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same stamp. Initiative is generally killed. The scholars 
think the thoughts of a book, rarely their own. They see 
with dead men's eyes. And when they go into the greater 
school of life, the same process is continued through that 
mixed blessing of civilization, the newspaper. Their think- 
ing is already done for them. Their minds do not receive 
even the honest thought of others. The newspapers have 
generally to express the thought not of the public, not even 
of the editors, but of the moneyed proprietors. The result 
is that the minds which were given by nature in such variety 
in order to add their own contributions to the sum of thought 
remain unworked and unused. It has been observed that 
the multiplication of books has atrophied memory; and it 
is also true that, when abused, they only stifle personal 
gifts and genius. It has been said in a pregnant phrase 
that genius borrows nobly. The words summarise the drift 
of the present paragraph. It hints at the unity of all 
thought. There is a conservation of thought and of litera- 
ture as well as of matter. That is why so many commen- 
tators, so many dealers in the thoughts of others, have found 
a secret delight in tracing sayings back to their origins. 
Even Shakespeare had to be a plagiarist in a good sense. 
He took over bodily old plays and retouched them with a 
pen of gold; and who can tell how many of the current 
sayings and witticisms he borrowed with as little scruple 
as he did the plots of other men’s tales! But genius borrows 
nobly. It does not leave the talent wrapped in a napkin. It 
adds a rich interest to the principal. What is borrowed 
passes through the mould of an individual mind and receives 
a new shape. An idea is born again and born greater and 
mightier than it was before. Plato receives a new birth in 
Augustine. Aristotle lives in Aquinas with a wider in- 
fluence. 

Not only in man’s thought, which reflects reality, even 
the Supreme Reality, but in man’s personality as a whole 
may the vestiges of the Trinity be sought. If the universe 
has yielded traces of the triune One, His imprint may with 
greater hope be expected in the world’s compendium, man, 
made as he is to the Divine image. The greatest minds in 
theology, Bonaventure, Augustine, Aquinas, have not been 
idly concerned with the search. Here as elsewhere 
St. Thomas chooses the best and sanest thought of his pre- 
decessors. There is noticed nothing fanciful in the vestiges 
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he mentions. He avoids the meticulous care of those who, 
without convincing grounds, trace the exact number, three, 
in various phenomena of nature. Bonaventure in the same 
age referred to the principle of the diffusiveness of good 
as an illustration of the Divine processions in the Trinity, 
and of their infinite fecundity. If the infinite good is shared, 
it implies plurality. But the very idea of sharing implies 
unity also. St. Augustine long before the days of Bona- 
venture and Aquinas had referred to various illustrations 
of the Trinity in human personality, sometimes pointing 
to memory, mind and will, at other times emphasising the 
parallel in the concept and in love. It is the latter sugges- 
tion that Aquinas a up and develops. It seems to be in 
accord with his thought to view the soul as the initiating 
principle of power and to find therein an illustration of the 
Divine Father. For in man’s concept and love he discovers 
the parallel for the Divine Word and the Spirit. There is 
no difficulty in referring to Scripture and to Tradition to 
show that the parallel is not fanciful—St. John’s Gospel 
expressly describing the Son as the Word, and various 
Fathers giving the name, “Love,” to the Holy Spirit. 
Power, Concept, and Love are then the human reflex of 
the Divine Trinity. But let us notice some of the numerous 
implications of this truth. These attributes are reflected 
in the various manifestations of man’s complex personality 
—in his character, his style, his religious and secular life, 
his genius. In his character we look for strength, and for 
qualities of mind and heart. Inthe progress of man, which 
distinguishes him from all other animals, we can discern 
a striking instance of power or productivity. His is a rest- 
less, never-ceasing power for good or ill; sleeping or awake, 
his mind cannot remain entirely inactive; even when idle, 
his power for evil is sadly increased. In man’s style critics 
seek for force, and for intellectual qualities such as clear- 
ness; and on the higher planes of literature qualities of the 
heart are expected; Newman’s theology, like Augustine’s, 
was said to be tinged with emotion. So too in man’s 
religious life the very object of his existence may be summed 
up in the words, to know and love God with all his strength. 
Even on the lower plane of his secular life how much does 
he not owe to energy, to knowledge, and to a never-waning 
enthusiasm’ In regard to genius only conjecture can be 
employed in any theory of its nature. Myers in his ‘ Human 
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Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, has a chapter 
which attempts to explain its nature by a reference to sub- 
consciousness. At any rate it may be said that under the 
influence of powerful emotion, or inspiration, as it is called, 
new combinations or concepts are formed as if instantane- 
ously. But these original combinations effected under intense 
inspiration, although they may appear to flash forth 
spontaneously and without effort while the mind seems 
passive, are often the result of previous thought which is 
subconsciously continued. 

If we analyse the names of the Trinity according to 
the analogies derived from these parallels, we may be 
helped to attain a deeper realization of the tremendous 
significance of such a simple thing as the invocation of the 
Trinity ; of the Father under the aspect of the Great Power 
or Producer of worlds; of the Son, or the Mind planning 
all the varied designs of the natural and supernatural 
world, and shaping the destinies of men in universal history ; 
of the Spirit of Love vivifying all things by whose blessing 
alone all things thrive. 

The foundation of this doctrine concerning the analogies 
and traces of the Trinity is to be found in the general 
principle that the Triune God is the Exemplar (causa e2- 
emplaris), the Pattern according to which all things are 
fashioned. In some effects there is merely a vestige of the 
Agent, a suggestion that Divinity has been at work and 
left an imprint; in others, in intelligent beings, there is, 
indeed, the image of God, but only a trace of the Trinity 
of persons. The multiplicity of created things suggests the 
analogy as has been said; but it has also another signifi- 
cance in the teaching of St. Thomas. God, being the 
Infinite One, cannot be well represented by any one 
creature, no matter how exalted its gifts. And yet the very 
purpose of creation is to communicate to creatures the 
goodness of God, and consequently to have it represented or 
reflected in them. To express, then, various aspects of the 
infinite-sided One various creatures are needed. Each re- 
flects a ray of the Godhead—it is the truth which has been 
exaggerated by Pantheism and which gives that system all 
its plausibility and fascination; the reflex has been mis- 
taken for the Sun. Each creature represents Divinity in 
its own distinctive way; the humblest creature has a gift 
which cannot be supplied by the Seraphim. In the ordered 
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universe each thing supplements what is lacking in the rest, 
and consequently one may not despise the other. The very 
diversity of the gifts often renders comparison between 
creatures futile; we do not compare the original genius 
of Augustine with the synthetic and sure mind of Aquinas. 

We have familiar examples of the infinitely various ways 
in which the Divine Pattern is reproduced. The fertility 
of the Exemplar Ideas or Designs is seen in the various 
species of trees. Books have been written to illustrate their 
varied artistry. Sometimes it is only when they present a 
new aspect under snow, when they appear glorified in 
outlines, that we are struck by the delicate tracery and 
rich variety of the designs. 

Varied as are such imitations of the Divine Pattern, 
long as Nature has been weaving it, billions of years, even 
eternity, will not exhaust its possibilities. Always aspects 
of the Deity remain to be disclosed, of Him whose ways 
mortals in their presumption pretend to fully understand 
and to question. The annihilation of a single being would 
take away that glimpse of Divinity which it was created 
to present; even Satan, according to the teaching of St. 
Thomas, gives glory to God. Fallen though he is, the Divine 
justice is perforce represented in him. 

In what respect creatures in general imitate their Model, 
the Trinity, St. Augustine discloses; his thought is repro- 
duced by St. Thomas in the following words. ‘In all 
creatures is found a representation of the Trinity after the 
manner of vestige inasmuch as in every creature what- 
soever are found certain things which must be referred to 
the Divine Persons as to a Cause. For every creature has 
a being and has a form through which it is determined in 
its kind and has a relationship to something else. Inas- 
much, then, as it is a created substance, it represents the 
cause and principle; and so points to the Father who is the 
Principle without having any Himself. Inasmuch as it 
has a form and species, it represents the word, for the 
form of a work proceeds from the concept of the artificer. 
And inasmuch as it carries a relationship, it represents the 
Holy Spirit as Love; for the relationship of an effect to a 
second thing proceeds from the will of the Creator. And 
so Augustine says that, ** the vestige of the Trinity is found 
in a creature inasmuch as it is a thing, and inasmuch as it 
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is shaped in a given pattern, and inasmuch as it bears a 
certain relationship.” °° 

It is true that those traces of the Trinity are so faint 
that of themselves they do not lead to the knowledge of the 
doctrine. Something similar is the case with other traces. 
We have to know man before we can distinguish his foot- 
prints. Having known the doctrine of the Trinity we can 
with confidence point to traces of the Divine Persons. To 
take the most familiar example, the wayside violet points 
to the Power that is the Father. It has for one thing the 
mysterious gift of life, and all the vaunted power of man’s 
laboratories could not produce a single specimen. It has 
a symmetry in its petals which argues him to be unreason- 
ing who refuses to admit a great Intelligence that planned 
it. And it is a gift to man from the Spirit of Love who 
throws those bouquets at his often unheeding feet. 

Those traces of the Trinity in nature serve to show the 
harmony of faith and science. They present under a new 
aspect a solution of the great problem confronting the 
theologian—to show that the things of faith and of reason, 
although distinct, are quite harmonious. No one maps 
out with greater distinctness the different scope of super- 
natural faith and of natural reason than does er Thomas; 
yet he points out with equal clearness that there is no 
occasion for feud between them. The same God has designed 
both. The attitude of Aquinas has been much more reason- 
able than that of the Modernists and certain liberal Pro- 
testants. These have asserted that faith and reason belong 
to such distinct spheres that there never can be a point of 
contact or of conflict. But in thus placing them in water- 
tight compartments they have done injury to both. Faith 
in such a system soon becomes an unreasonable myth or is 
dispensed with; and refuge is sought in an ethics without 
God. Reason, too, loses the elevating, refining, and certi- 
fying touch of faith. But in the Catholic system, although 
the contents of both are kept distinct, they are declared to 
be harmonious, and to present frequent parallels. It is of 
importance to note that the most difficult of the Christian 
dognias offers such parallels with nature and reason. The 
study helps to persuade our weak minds of its sublime truth, 
and to show the reasonableness of all our faith. Through 


3 Summa Theol., 1a, Q. XLV, art. VII, Augustine De Trinitate, Lib. 
VI, Cap. 10 ad finem. 
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it a grand synthesis of the natural and the supernatural can 
be effected. The laws of reason, of nature, of life, are in 
harmony with the great law of the supernatural life, with 
the doctrine of the Trinity. This dogma, dark as it is in 
many respects, discloses the secret of the affinity of all things 
-—it is like the sun which cannot be gazed at, but which yet 
is the light of all our natural seeing. Of all things natural 
and supernatural, in heaven and in earth, one can say, 
through a vast synthesis, that they are all one and yet 
various and multiple. In thought, which is concerned with 
unity in multiplicity; in will, which of its nature tends to 
union; in aesthetics, devoted to unity in variety; in the 
world generally, significantly named the universe, there is 
found the imprint of the One in Many. 


GARRETT PIERSE. 
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Scholastic Philosophy and Truth 
I—SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


PHILOSOPHY, in the sense in which the word is used when 
Scholasticism is contrasted with other philosophies, is a 
systematic and fundamental explanation of human know- 
ledge. “Knowledge” is here used in the twofold sense 
of knowing and what is known. Knowledge is called 
human, when its attainment is within the natural compe- 
tence of mankind. It is obvious from the definition that 
there can be only one system which deserves the name ot 
philosophy; or if we wish to put it so, there can be only 
one true philosophy. If two rival theories are advanced 
which disagree in their explanation, they evidently cannot 
both explain human knowledge. Only one of them can in 
reality be an explanation. It will, however, be convenient 
to have a definition which will apply to all the systems that 
go by the name of philosophy. Philosophy, then, may be 
defined as an attempt at a systematic and fundamental ex- 
planation of human knowledge. If the attempt succeeds, 
it is a true philosophy. 

But the question arises, How are we to judge whether 
the attempt is a success or a failure? What is the test of 
a true philosophy? There must be some test applicable to 
all systems of philosophy, or we shall have no reason for 
adopting one rather than another. It is easy for a pliloso- 
pher to fall into the error of fancying that his system 
is true because it is consistent. And when he does so, he 
will interpret facts in the light of his theory and deny 
those facts which cannot be reconciled with it. Internal 
consistency is very far from being an infallible criterion 
of a true philosophy. It is possible to start with a few 
false principles and deduce from them a mass of doctrine 
which will be consistent with itself and with the initial 
principles. But in spite of its consistency the system will 
be false. Suppose there were two such systems, each con- 
taining a coherent body of teaching, but one contradicting 
the other : we could not choose between them and we should 
have to pronounce them both true, if we adopted internal 
consistency as our criterion. 

213 
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The real test of a true philosophy will become clear, if 
we consider what it is to which every philosophical system 
has consciously or unconsciously appealed when it sought 
to secure a following. There have indeed been cases where 
disciples were already at hand who were prepared to 
accept the tpse dizit of their master on any subject what- 
ever. But apart from such cases, the thing to which the 
founders of philosophical systems have invariably appealed, 
at least at the outset, is common sense. Very few philoso- 
phers have refused to call their system the philosophy of 
common sense. And even those who have admitted that 
their philosophy was counter to common sense have never- 
theless appealed to it when they were marshalling the data 
which they claimed were the justification of their funda- 
mental principles. The universal practice of philosophers 
is an indication that the verdict of common sense is final 
in this matter. Any system of philosophy which should 
refuse to submit to its decision could not expect to gain 
disciples from all walks of life. It would win its devotees, 
not on its intrinsic merits, but by its appeal to prejudice 
or to the spirit of loyalty or of reverence for a great name. 
Such a system would not be an explanation of human know- 
ledge, but the development of a theory which begged the 
question from the start. 

What, then, is common sense! It is, in outward ex- 
pression, the sum total of those concordant spontaneous 
judgments of man upon the facts of experience which have 
an intimate bearing upon his well-being. By spontaneous 
judgments we mean judgments which are unsophisticated, 
that is, judgments which are not the result of long pro- 
cesses of reasoning and are not influenced by prejudice 
or any preconceived and formulated theory. Examples of 
such judgments are the following: that our senses ordi- 
narily tell truly, that we can acquire truth from the testi- 
mony of rational beings, that there is a difference between 
dream and actuality, that there is a difference between 
right and wrong. 

If we examine any system of philosophy which is not 
addressed to a select and prejudiced circle, we shall notice 
that its initial statements bear out the pronouncements of 
common sense, that it depends on these pronouncements in 
gathering the materials out of which it is to construct its 
theory, and that during the elaboration of its theory it pays 
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unconscious homage to the accuracy of these pronounce- 
ments, though its own deductions are in conflict with them. 

We say that a man is possessed of common sense, when 
his words are ordinarily conformed to these concordant 
judgments or, at least, not in opposition to them. When a 
man’s utterances are habitually at variance with these 
judgments, we call him insane. These judgments we re- 
gard as a sure test of a man’s mental balance. We may 
judge from this what name we should put upon those 
systems of philosophy which come into conflict with 
common sense. 

When it is said that common sense is the test of a true 
philosophy, it is not meant that it is a positive test which 
guarantees the truth of each conclusion. The deductions 
of every philosophy pass beyond the positive pronounce- 
ments of common sense, But these pronouncements constitute 
a negative test, such, that any conclusion which is opposed 
to them is thereby proved to be false. 

If there is a system of philosophy which is based upon 
common sense, and which in all the details of its superstruc- 
ture meets the demancs of common sense, such a philosophy 
deserves to be called the philosophy of common sense 
and, thus far, to be pronounced the true philosophy. There 
is only one system which approaches this ideal, and that 
is the Scholastic. 

But what is Scholastic Philosophy? There have been 
various attempts at a definition, and in the works of many 
philosophical writers who professed to give an account of 
it, Scholasticism, instead of being defined, has been cari- 
catured and loaded with abuse. We shall succeed in 
defining Scholastic Philosophy, if we bear in mind the 
purpose of definition. This purpose is to mark off from 
everything else the thing denoted by the term to be defined. 
This purpose is achieved by fixing upon a group of 
characteristics which is permanent in it and is not found 
elsewhere. In searching for such a group of character- 
istics it is not unusual to start with what is called a nominal 
definition. 

A nominal definition of Scholastic Philosophy is the 
philosophy developed from the teachings of Aristotle by 
the great theologians of the Middle Ages and elaborated 
in the Catholic universities and seminaries of the succeed- 
ing centuries. The following may be set down as a real 
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definition : Scholastic Philosophy is the philosophy which 
teaches the certitude and objective validity of human know- 
ledge acquired by means of sense-experience, testimony, 
reflection, and reasoning, and distinguishes an objective 
and a subjective element in universal ideas. By ‘ retlec- 
tion’ is meant both psychological reflection and 
ontological. 

The foregoing definition marks off Scholastic Philosophy 
from all other systems of philosophy, so far as they are 
systems. It indicates where Scholastic Philosophy differs 
from them in fundamentals. It picks out those character- 
istics which, in the comparison of philosophy with 
philosophy are of the most far-reaching importance and 
have the widest application. There is scarcely a system of 
philosophy which does not somewhere coincide with the 
teachings of Scholasticism; but often this will be in some 
tenet which, though of momentous consequence in itself, has 
not such a universal influence upon philosophic thought as 
the doctrines indicated in the foregoing definition. 

There is no need to introduce any other Scholastic 
doctrines into the definition. It is not the office of defini- 
tion to tell us everything about the thing denoted by the 
term to be defined, but to discriminate it from everything 
else by means of attributes which are permanent in it. Man 
is defined as a rational animal. We could describe him 
accurately as a rational, vertebrate, warm-blooded animal; 
and this description gives us more information about him 
than does the definition. But we do not insert ‘ verte- 
brate’ and ‘warm-blooded’ in our definition, because man 
is completely marked off from everything else by the two 
characteristics of ‘rational’ and ‘animal. However, 
it would be necessary to introduce some such attribute as 
‘vertebrate’ or ‘ warm-blooded’ into our definition, if the 
oyster and the herring had the power of reasoning. 

If common sense is the final test of a true philosophy, 
and if all men of right mind—nay, even the false philoso- 
phers in their unguarded moments— instinctively accom- 
modate their ordinary speech to the dictates of common 
sense, what is the cause of the perpetual multiplication of 
false systems of philosophy? Putting out of account such 
factors as malice, prejudice, and the desire of bolsteri ing up 
a cherished doctrine or project, and supposing in the in- 
quirer an honest and earnest wish to arrive at the truth, 
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we shall not be far wrong in assigning the following as the 
chief influences which have operated in the direction of 
talse philosophy : 

1. Probably the most prolific source of philosophic error 
is the ambiguous word. The ambiguous word is a 
characteristic of every language in the world. It is an 
instinct of human nature to indulge in metaphor, personi- 
fication, and the other figures of speech. This, together 
with the impossibility of putting a separate label upon 
every idea is responsible for the multitudinous ambiguities 
of language. These ambiguities cause little or no trouble 
in ordinary conversation or in literature; but they con- 
stitute a formidable obstacle to philosophic analysis. A 
conspicuous instance of this is found in the word ‘same.’ 
In one application ‘same’ signifies one person or thing 
and excludes plurality; in another it means similar and 
implies plurality. When several men are discussing the 
military genius of Napoleon, we say that the person they 
are speaking about is the same, and we use ‘same’ in the 
first sense. When we say that all men are the same in their 
desire for happiness, we use ‘same’ in the second sense. 
In all probability it is mainly to a confusion of these two 
meanings of the word ‘same’ that we are to ascribe the 
systems of Ultra-realism, Nominalism, and Conceptualism. 

2. A second source of error is the confusion of thought 
with thing, of formal with material object, attributing to 
things distinctions which we have in our thoughts about 
things. 

3. A third and singularly pernicious root of error is 
the confusion of the fact of a thing with its nature, cause, 
and mode of operation, to say that we do not know that a 
thing is, because we cannot explain what it is, or why it is, 
or how it acts and behaves. 

4. A fourth source of error is the demanding an explana- 
tion of the obvious, the concluding that a thing is ques- 
tionable because some one has questioned it. Some persons 
ask the question ‘ Why,’ when they should first have asked 
themselves ‘Why not.’ For example, ‘ Why do we assent 
to self-evident principles?’ Common sense tells us that 
the question ‘ Why’ is out of place unless there is some con- 
ceivable positive answer to the question ‘Why not.’ Any 
attempt to explain the obvious, even when it is not false, 
will be either a disguised tautology or a petitio principit. 
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Of course, we frequently resort in philosophy to the 
Reductio ad absurdum when the obvious is called in ques- 
tion; but the Reductio ad absurdum issues in the conclusion 
that a thing is so; it does not give us a reason why it is so. 

5. A fifth source of error is the inadvertent limiting o7 
the application of universal principles. This is the mis- 
take committed by those who impugn the cogency of the 
argument from design for the existence of God. If all men, 
including the opponents of this argument, in the daily 
routine of life unhesitatingly pronounce certain combina- 
tions of phenomena to be evidence of design, it is against 
reason to doubt that evidence in the case of phenomena 
which point to the existence of a Supreme Intelligence. 
The agnostic does not allow the abstract possibility of an 
accidental coalescence of parts to interfere with his absolute 
certitude that a complicated printing-press is the work of 
intelligence. All we ask of him is that in his reasonings 
about the existence of God he apply the rules and principles 
upon which he relies for the attainment of certitude in his 
everyday life. 

6. A sixth source of error is undue eagerness for 
finality in the solution of problems. This is a very com- 
mon failing of the human mind. The mind is impatient 
of delay, and rushes to conclusions without sufficient data 
or without a sufficient examination of the data at hand. 

The foregoing are not, of course, isolated sources of 
philosophic error. A given error may be traceable to two 
or more of them; and it would be difficult to find any one of 
the first five unaccompanied by the sixth. 

It may be interesting to refer to an instance in which 
many philosophers, including some Scholastics, have fallen 
into pitfall number four. It is not unusual to find a 
philosopher asking why a thing outside the mind is 
individual. In that part of Epistemology which treats of 
universal ideas the Scholastic lays it down as a self-evident 
truth, which does not admit of controversy, that every- 
thing in the world of nature is individual, that it is in- 
trinsically impossible that it should be anything else but 
individual. When a philosopher asks why a thing outside 
the mind is individual, he is not inquiring what the efficient 
cause is, nor how we know it is ind’vidual; he is inquiring 
into the formal cause of its individuation. If he had first 
asked himself the question, Why shouldn’t it be individual 
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or What could possibly make it anything else but indivi- 
dual? he would have seen that his investigation was a 
waste of labor. If there is absolutely no conceivable 
positive answer to the question ‘ Why not, if it is unthink- 
able that anything in the world of nature should be 
universal, the inquiry into the principle of individuation 
is futile. To ask why a thing outside the mind is indivi- 
dual is like asking why one and one make two, or why a 
triangle is three-sided and three-angled, or why a thing 
cannot at the same time be and not be. By his investiga- 
tion into the principle of individuation the Scholastic 
philosopher is unconsciously undermining the whole 
Scholastic doctrine on universal ideas. Asking why a 
thing is so supposes at least that it is thinkable that it 
should not be so. 

The inquiry into the formal cause of the human body 
is not parallel to the inquiry into the principle of individua- 
tion. A body which is human can cease to be human and 
still remain a body. But a thing outside the mind cannot 
cease to be individual; even though it ceased to exist, we 
could not think of it as anything but individual. The only 
reason which could justify an investigation into the prin- 
ciple of individuation is that we could conceive of a 
universal element in a thing outside the mind. But we 
cannot conceive of such an element. The essence is not 
universal. To suppose that there is or could be anything 
universal in a thing outside the mind is to fall into the 
error of the Ultra-realists. A thing in the world of nature 
by its very essence—in its very idea—is individual. When 
a person asks what constitutes a thing outside the mind 
individual, he is asking what that is by which a thing which 
is essentially individual is constituted individual. He 
might as well ask, Why does that Being exist who exists 
by His very Essence 


II. TRUTH. 


A great deal has been written in recent years by the 
Pragmatists, the Absolute Idealists, and the New Realists 
concerning the meaning of the word ‘truth.’ Each writer 
explains the word in accordance with the exigencies of his 
own philosophical position and attacks the explanation of 
his opponents. But so far as I can recall, none of them 
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seems to think it necessary to submit his definition to the 
test which common sense prescribes and which cannot be 
neglected without serious risk of error. What this test 
is, will be explained below. 

Before coming to the definition of ‘truth,’ a few pre- 
liminary notions must be explained, which are necessary 
to an understanding of the definition. ) 

Take the following propositions : (1) ‘ Man is rational,’ 
(2) ‘ The horse is not rational,’ (3) ‘ If the weather becomes 
very cold, the stream will freeze.’ Each of these proposi- 
tions expresses something which is asserted by the mind. 
In (1) the mind asserts an objective identity between ‘ man’ 
and ‘rational’; in (2) it asserts an objective diversity 
between ‘ horse’ and ‘rational’; in (3) it asserts the logical 
dependence of the potential judgment ‘The stream will 
freeze’ upon the potential judgment *‘ The weather becomes 
very cold.’ (1) is an affirmative judgment; (2) is a negative 
judgment ; (3) is an act of inference.’ 

The world of reality is the sum-total of actual and 
possible objects of thought which do not depend upon the 
mind’s thought about them for being what they are, whether 
in themselves or in their relations. As regards actual 
objects of thought, we could say that those are in the world 
of reality which do not depend upon the mind’s thought 
about them for being what the mind thinks them to be. The 
world of reality embraces all objects which are outside the 
representation of the mind and all objects which have a 
foundation outside the representation of the mind. A 
reality is anything that is independent of the mind’s 
thought about it for being what it is. 

An unreality is anything that is dependent upon the 
mind’s thought about it for being what it is; for example, 
the flatness of the earth, the motion of the sun round the 
earth, the square shape of a circle. Hence, a man would 
be asserting an unreality, if he pronounced that the earth 
is flat, or that the sun moves round the earth, or that a circle 
is square. 

Assent is the mental assertion of a reality or of some- 
thing taken for a reality. The mind assents when it makes 
a judgment or an act of inference. What the mind 


1 For an explanation of the Act of Inference, see the present writer’s 
Elementary Handbook of Logic, pp. 57-61. 
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assents to is the objective identity or diversity of two ideas 
or the logical sequence between two or more potential 
judgments; that is, it assents to the formal object of a 
judgment or of an act of inference. The objective identity, 
the objective diversity, and the logical sequence are in the 
world of reality, that is, they are realities, when they do 
not depend upon the mind’s thought about them for being 
what they are. 

The expressions ‘ logical truth,’ ‘ontological (or objec- 
tive) truth,’ and ‘moral truth’ are names which are em- 
ployed to designate truth of thought, truth of things, and 
truth of speech respectively. Thus, we say ‘ The truth of 
his judgment is clear,’ ‘ Many truths. are still unknown to 
man,’ ‘ He speaks the truth.’ In order that there may be 
nothing arbitrary in our definition of truth in any of these 
three uses, we must first of all determine the application 
of the term ‘truth,’ and then see that our definition is 
exactly co-extensive with this application. Unless we first 
fix the application of the term to be defined, our definition 
is almost certain to embrace objects which are not denoted 
by the term or to exclude objects which are. 

Moreover, when, in preparing the way for a definition 
of truth, we use the adjective ‘true’ in our illustrations, 
we must be careful that the illustrations be such that we 
may employ the substantive ‘truth’ in the same context 
instead of ‘true. If the substantive ‘truth’ is inapplic- 
able in our illustrations, then the illustrations are no 
justification of our definition of ‘truth.’ The adjective 
‘true’ is ambiguous. When used by itself as a predicate, 
it is always the adjectival substitute for ‘truth. When 
used as an attributive adjective, it may be the adjective 
corresponding to ‘truth,’ but very frequently it is the same 
as ‘genuine. Thus, when we say ‘ This is true gold’ and 
‘That is true ivory,’ we mean ‘ This is genuine gold’ and 
‘That is genuine ivory’; and we can say ‘This gold is 
genuine’ and ‘ That ivory is genuine, but not ‘ This gold 
is true’ or ‘That ivory is true.’ Instead of saying ‘ He 
assured me that this is true gold and that that is true ivory,’ 
we may say ‘ He assured me of the genuineness of this gold 
and of that ivory’; but we cannot say ‘ He assured me of 
the truth of this gold and of that ivory.’ When, there- 
fore, our definition is based upon such illustrations as these, 
we are not giving a definition of ‘truth,’ but of ‘ genuine- 
ness. 


‘ 
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We must discriminate between two uses of the word 
‘truth’; for example, ‘ He stated a truth’ and ‘ The truth 
of his statement is undeniable.’ The first example con- 
tains what we shall call the concrete use of the word 
truth’ or truth in the concrete; the second example con- 
tains what may be called the abstract use of the word 
‘truth’ or truth in the abstract. A concrete word, such 
as ‘man,’ may be found in the plural and may be used by 
itself as a predicate with the indefinite article prefixed to 
it. Many abstract words, such as ‘ hardheartedness’ and 
‘infallibility,’ cannot be employed in this way. Such words 
are never found in the plural or in the predicate position 
with the indefinite article. We may say ‘ The hardhearted- 
ness of the man is apparent to all, * The infallibility of the 
Pope is established.’ These propositions are a convenient 
form for the following: ‘ That the man is hardhearted is 
apparent to all,’ ‘ That the Pope is infallible is established.’ 
There are, however, a large number of abstract words, such 
as ‘virtue, ‘science, and ‘force,’ which, besides being 
used in the same way as‘ hardheartedness,’ admit of being 
employed in the plural and of taking the indefinite article 
when occupying the predicate position. ‘Truth’ belongs 
to this class of words. 

The most important test of a definition is that it shall 
he simply convertible with the term defined, and hence, 
that it shall admit of being substituted for that term in 
any context which is a full and literal expression of what 
the mind assents to. It will be found that no one defini- 
tion of ‘truth’ will satisfy this test. No matter how we 
define ‘truth,’ we shall not be able to employ one and the 
same definition in place of the word ‘ truth’ in the following 
propositions : ‘ He stated a truth,’ ‘ The truth of his state- 
ment is undeniable.’ It will be necessary, therefore, to 
give both a concrete and an abstract definition of ‘truth.’ 
But it is to be observed that the second proposition may be 
worded as follows: ‘ That what he stated is a truth is un- 
deniable.’ When the proposition takes this form, it will 
not be necessary to employ an abstract definition. ‘ Truth’ 
is here the same as ‘ what is true’ or ‘something that is 
true.’ 

The words ‘judgment’ and ‘inference’ are both 
ambiguous. They are used to denote the act of judging 
and the act of inferring respectively, and also to denote 
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what is judged and what is inferred. When we say that 
a given judgment is true, we do not mean that the act of 
judging is true, but that what is asserted by the judgment 
is true, that the judgment asserts a truth. Again, the 
word ‘thought’ is used for the act of thinking and also for 
what is thought; and when we speak of the truth of 
thought, we do not mean the truth of the act of thinking, 
but the truth of what is thought. Once more, the expres- 
sions ‘the truth of a statement’ and ‘the truth of a pro- 
position’ do not mean the truth of several words, but the 
truth of what is stated, the truth of what is asserted by a 
proposition. But it is plain that this is the same as the 
truth of what is thought and expressed by the proposition. 

The words ‘true’ and ‘truth,’ in the sense of truth of 
thought, are never used in reference to a simple apprehen- 
sion or an idea. When a man merely utters the word 
‘tree’ or ‘ river,’ we do not say ‘ That is true’; but we do say 
‘That is true,’ when he says ‘ Man is rational’ or ‘If it is 
raining, the streets are wet. Hence, our definition of 
Logical Truth or Truth of Thought must be applicable to 
judgment and the act of inference and to them alone. We 
may, therefore, lay down the following definitions : 

In the concrete: A logical truth is a reality which is 
assented to. 

In the abstract: Logical truth is the identity of what 
is assented to with reality. 

It is not accurate to say that logical truth is the con- 
formity of the mind judging or inferring with reality. 
Strictly speaking, conformity demands a real distinction 
between the things which are conformed. An idea or a 
mental representation is conformed to reality; but what the 
mind assents to is not the mental representation, but that 
which is represented, and this is a reality or something 
taken for a reality. It is not the act of assenting, but 
what is assented to, that is called true or a truth. * The 
conformity of the mind judging or inferring with reality ’ 
is the definition of the possession of truth; and if logical 
truth may be taken to mean the possession of truth, this 
definition is correct. It should, however, be remarked that 
the words ‘ conform,’ ‘ correspond,’ and ‘ answer to’ are 
frequently used to indicate an identity; thus, ‘The citv 
corresponds to his description of it; this is the same as 
‘The city is what he describes it to be.’ ‘He conforms to 
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what you say he is’ = ‘He is what you say he is.’ If, 
therefore, in the definition ‘conformitas mentis cum re’ 
we interpret ‘conformitas’ as identity, and ‘ mentis’ as 
what is thought or assented to, there is no difference 
between this definition and the abstract definition given 
above. 

We shall have a word to say about the concrete definition 
of logical truth after we have defined ontological truth. 
As regards the abstract definition of logical truth, the 
following remark should be made: The expression * logical 
truth ’ is a technical name for truth of thought, and truth 
of thought means truth of what is thought. But since ‘ truth 
of thought ’ is used only in reference to judgment and in- 
ference (and is, therefore, the same as ‘ truth of judgment 
or inference ’), and since every judgment and inference is 
a mental assertion or assent, it is plain that the expression 
‘the truth of what is thought’ is the same as ‘the truth of 
what is mentally asserted or assented to.’ This last ex- 
pression, then, is the nominal definition of logical truth. 
The abstract definition given above is the real definition. 

Let us now test the definition by substituting it for the 
word ‘ truth’ in one or two examples. ‘ The truth of his 
judgment is undeniable ’ = ‘ The identity of what he assents 
to with reality is undeniable * or ‘ The identity of what his 
judgment asserts with reality is undeniable.’ * I will prove 
the truth of my assertion’ = ‘I will prove the identity of 
what I assert with reality.’ 

But not only do we use the word ‘ truth ’ when a man 
assents to a reality; we use it also in such statements as ‘ He 
hopes to discover an important truth,’ ‘ His researches will 
reveal many truths.’ In these propositions the word ‘truth’ 
evidently does not mean a reality which is assented to or 
the identity of what is assented to with reality, and hence, 
it is not the same as logical truth. There is question here 
of Ontological or Objective Truth. The definition of this 
term is as follows: 

In the concrete : An ontological truth is a reality which 
can be assented to. 

In the abstract: Ontological truth is the aptitude of 
reality to be assented to. 

It will be found that, if we regard merely the use of the 
word ‘truth’ in ordinary speech, we can dispense with the 
concrete definition of logical truth and the abstract defini- 
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tion of ontological truth. Since logical truth in the 
concrete is a reality which is assented to, and since onto- 
logical truth in the concrete is a reality which can be 
assented to, it is evident that every concrete logical truth 
is an ontological truth; and hence, we need never speak of 
a concrete logical truth. Consequently, whenever the word 
‘truth ’ is used in the plural or with the indefinite article, 
it means ontological truth. 

We may now test our definition of ontological truth by 
substituting it for ‘truth ’ in several examples. ‘ He stated 
a truth * = ‘ He stated a reality which can be assented to;’ 
‘ This is another truth ’ = This is another reality which can 
be assented to; ‘Scientific investigation will reveal a 
multitude of truths’ = ‘ Scientific investigation will reveal 
a multitude of realities which can be assented to.’ In many 
contexts the words * which can be assented to ’ will be super- 
fluous; for example, *‘ He assented to a truth’ = ‘ He as- 
sented to a reality (which can be assented to).’ 

There are certain uses of the word ‘ truth’ in particular 
contexts which call for explanation. Examination will 
show that many expressions which contain the word ‘truth ’ 
are elliptical; for example, ‘the truth of the Christian 
Religion is proved’ is shorthand for ‘ the truth of what 
the Christian Religion teaches is proved.’ Replacing 
‘truth’ by the definition of logical truth, we have ‘ The 
identity of what the Christian Religion teaches with reality 
is proved.’ A concrete word, like ‘ man,’ is often used 
absolutely ; thus, “ Man is mortal.’ The word ‘ truth ’ may 
be used in the same way; for example, ‘ Truth is the object 
of scientific research’ = ‘ Reality which can be assented 
to is the object of scientific research. There are some 
sentences the precise meaning of which can only be deter- 
mined by reference to the context in which they occur; for 
example, ‘ He is searching after the truth.’ Other sentences 
are not only elliptical, but figurative; thus, ‘ He arrived 
at the truth.’ Of course, no one would maintain that in 
figurative and rhetorical passages the definition of a word 
may be substituted for the word itself. ‘ Man is lord of 
creation :—no one would think of replacing ‘ man’ in this 
sentence by ‘ rational animal.’ 

The definitions of truth which we have been considering 
remove every trace of plausibility from one of the principal 
objections of the idealist. Idealistic philosophers say that, 
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since truth is the conformity of mind with thing, and since 
the mind cannot get out of itself so as to compare itself with 
the thing, it can never be sure that it is conformed to the 
thing, and hence it is impossible for the mind to know the 
truth. Our answer is that, since truth is reality which can 
be assented to, and since the mind can compare what it 
assents to with reality, it can discover whether what it 
assents to 7s a reality, and therefore it can know truth. 

It may now be asked what is the use of the abstract 
definition of ontological truth. This question may be 
answered as follows: Every truth is a reality, but not every 
reality is a truth. A house and a river are realities, but 
they are not truths. Wecannot say ‘ This house is a truth ’ 
or ‘ That river is true;’ but we can say, ‘ That this is a 
house is a truth,’ ‘ That a river is not a house is true,’ ‘ That 
the house will fall if its foundations are destroyed is true.’ 
There are three and only three kinds of realities which are 
called true—viz.: the objective identity of two ideas (or 
the formal object of an affirmative judgment), the objective 
diversity of two ideas (or the formal object of a negative 
judgment), and logical sequence (or the formal object of an 
act of inference). These realities have a characteristic which 
is common to them alone—viz.: they can be assented to. 
Hence every reality which can be assented to is a truth. 
When we say that anything is a truth or that it is true, 
we mean two things: first, that it is a reality; secondly, 
that it can be assented to. Now, when it is asked, What is 
the difference between reality and truth? the answer is, 
that the difference is like the difference between animal and 
man, that as man is a peculiar kind of animal, so truth is 
a peculiar kind of reality; and the abstract definition of 
ontological truth tells us in what this peculiarity consists— 
viz.: in the aptitude to be assented to. 

It remains for us to say a word about Moral Truth or 
Truth of Speech. To make sure that our definition is correct, 
we shall have to subject it to the test which we applied to 
ontological and logical truth—viz. : substitute it in a given 
context for the term we define. But the word ‘ truth’ is 
not used in English without qualification to denote truth 
of speech—at least not unambiguously. ‘ The truth of his 
words was evident to all,’ ‘ He uttered many truths,’ ‘ This 
is a truth,’ ‘ This is the truth :'—the word ‘ truth’ in these 
sentences would commonly be interpreted as logical or onto- 
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logical truth. ‘That is a truth’ is not the contrary of 
‘That is a lie.’ The sentence, ‘ He is speaking the truth,’ 
when not elliptical, is the contrary of * He is telling a lie; 
but in this sentence ‘the truth’ is idiomatic for * truth- 
fully.’ The word ‘ truth ’ in‘ He is telling the truth ’ seems 
to approximate to ‘ moral truth;’ but why does it take the 
definite article? We do not say, ‘ He is telling the lie.’ We 
wish to get a word or phrase which shall signify unequi- 
vocally what is meant in Epistemology by the expression 
‘moral truth.’ ‘Truthful statement’ will answer our 
purpose, and since we are not treating the subject from an 
ethical point of view, we will employ ‘ untruthful state- 
ment,’ and not ‘ lie,’ as the opposite of * truthful statement.’ 
‘ Truthful statement ’ means ‘ statement which is morally 
true; ‘untruthful statement’ means ‘ statement which is 
morally false.” Our abstract words will be ‘ truthfulness ’ 
and ‘ untruthfulness.” Our definitions, then, will be as 
follows: 

In the concrete: A moral truth or a truthful statement 
is a statement which expresses what is assented to. 

In the abstract: Moral truth or truthfulness is the 
identity of what is said with what is assented to; it is the 
identity of what is said about a thing with what is thought 
about it. A man speaks truthfully, when what he says 7s 
what he thinks, not when what he says is s¢milar to what 
he thinks. 

The following examples will serve to test these defini- 
tions: ‘ This isa truthful statement ’ = ‘ This is a statement 
which expresses what is assented to.’ ‘ His every statement 
is truthful ’ = ‘ His every statement is one which expresses 
what he assents to.’ ‘The truth of his statement cannot 
be denied’ = ‘ The identity of what his statement asserts 
with reality cannot be denied.’ ‘ The truthfulness of his 
statement cannot be denied’ = ‘The identity of what his 
statement asserts with what he assents to cannot be denied.’ 

Let us now consider the opposites of the terms we have 
defined. Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as onto- 
logical falsity. But if we wish to speak loosely, we may lay 
down the following definitions: 

An ontological falsity is an unreality which can be 
assented to. 

Logical falsity is the diversity of what is assented to 
from reality. 
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In the concrete : An untruthful statement is a statement 
which does not express what is assented to. 

In the abstract : Untruthfulness is the diversity of what 
is said from what is assented to. 

When what a man says is identical with what he assents 
to, and what he assents to is identical with reality, his 
statement is not only morally true, but logically and onto- 
logically true. 

When what a man says is identical with what he assents 
to, but what he assents to is different from reality, his state- 
ment is morally true, but logically and ontologically false. 
A statement which is morally false cannot be logically true, 
though it may be ontologically true. A man may make a 
mistake and assent to what is false; for example, he’ may 
judge that the earth is flat. In such a case, if he says that 
the earth is round, his statement is morally false and 
ontologically true. It is not logically true, because he does 
not assent to what his statement asserts; it is not logically 
false, because it does not state the falsity to which he 
assents. 

Certitude is a firm assent to a perceived reality. 

Opinion is an assent to something as a reality with a 
recognition that it may not be a reality. 

Doubt is a suspended assent; that is, it is a suspended 
judgment or inference. 

It is not accurate to say that in certitude and opinion 
there is an assent to a judgment or to a proposition. Cer- 
titude and opinion are not primarily an assent to a judg- 
ment, because judgment is itself an assent, or at least in- 
cludes an assent. They are not an assent to a proposition, 
because the assent was made prior to the formulation of the 
proposition. When the proposition comes to us from another 
person, we cannot be said to assent to it, till we have 
assented to what the proposition asserts, and this isa reality 
or something taken for a reality. 

There is a dispute in the Schools as to whether the assent 
of a judgment or an inference is a distinct act of the mind 
from the complex apprehension which is necessary to all 
certain judgment and inference. Some who maintain that 
the assent is the complex apprehension in the case of certi- 
tude admit that it is not a complex apprehension in the 
case of opinion. Indeed, they have to admit this. In opinion 
there is comparison, but no complex apprehension; for, if 
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there were, the assent would not be an opinion at all, but 
a certitude. Opinion is an assent to something as a reality 
with a recognition that it may not be a reality; if a reality 
is apprehended, there is no room for the mind to recognise 
that it may not bea reality. Now, if assent is not a complex 
apprehension in the case of opinion, what reason can there 
be for maintaining that it is in the case of certitude? What 
is the definition of assent which shall apply both to certi- 
tude and opinion? If assent is one thing in certitude and 
another in opinion, why not designate the two different 
things by two different names? Again, there can be no 
certitude without a motive for the assent. This motive is 
evidence. No one, doubtless, would think of identifying 
evidence with assent or would deny that the assent follows 
the evidence. But what does ‘evidence’ mean! Does it 
mean anything else than the object or the reality as evident / 
But when can we speak of the object as evident? The object 
as evident must be the motive which determines my own 
individual certitude; and hence, I can only speak of the 
object as evident, when it is evident to me. But the only 
object which is evident to me is an object which I have per- 
ceived, that is, apprehended, and it is because -I have ap- 
prehended the object that I call it evident. Consequently, 
the object as apprehended is the motive of my certitude; 
hence, the pels 08 apprehension must precede the act of 
assent; and therefore, the complex apprehension and the 
assent are distinct acts even in the case of certitude. Of 
course, in direct’ certitude we do not assent to the object as 
evident ; we assent to the object which is evident. Assenting 
to the object as evident is a reflex act, or at least an addi- 
tional act. 


Joun J. Tooney, 8.J. 











A Note on Monasticism. 


“* Ista est summa sapientia, per contemptum mundi tendere ad regna 
coelestia.’’"—De Imitatione Christi. 


THE monastic life is an integral, though not an essential 
part of Christianity. Without the practice of the monastic 
vows by men and women, the Church of God would still 
exist, yet her note of holiness, which is the outward mani- 
festation of her divine origin, would be dimmed and less 
resplendent to the eye of the world. Asceticism, a desire 
for purification from evil, and mysticism, a desire for union 
with the supernatural—were the inheritance rather than 
the creation of the Church. They were implanted 
in human nature, though not widely practised. The 
Stoics formed monasteries and lived rigorous lives. Self- 
indulgence, their theory said, did not lead to happiness. 
The Indian fakirs and devotees practise extraordinary 
penances, so the Lamas of Tibet. Among the Jews there 
was the stern sect of the Essenes, while as early as the 
fourth century B.C. Socrates directed a like impetus. 

Christianity only comes to its own when it issues in a 
characteristic life. Monasticism! has, of course, varying 
ideals. The Socratic rule, ‘Know thyself,’ was the basis 
of all rules, but the Christian ideal of conduct assumes the 
universal imperfection and infinite perfectibility of man. 
It has constant regard to immortality, and eternity is 
needed for its fulfilment. 

Huysmans speaks somewhere of nothing being hidden 
from the true monk—meaning, it would seem, that the 
interior life of the Religious puts him in touch with all the 
realities. Some half a century ago an itinerant lecturer 
used to excite crowded halls by the story of ‘the Monk who 
Shook the World, and Stubbs would caustically explain 
to his class that Luther was never a monk at all. There was 


? Movacripiov means properly a place where one lives alone; this is 
exactly the contrary to the usually received meaning. Kowofrov would 
be a better word. 
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certainly a very great difference between an anchorite and 
a monk, a friar and a canon. But still it is not difficult 
to trace the common idea, if not the common ideal. The 
monk’s complete renunciation of all which the world holds 
good, is at once proof of his devotion and the means where- 
by he is able to arrive most swiftly and certainly at closer 
personal communion with God. 

There are two kinds of Religious. We call them 
‘Active’ and ‘Contemplative. We do not suppose that 
Protestants find fault with the ‘ Active,’ except, perhaps, 
as being even too Active. For these have an extraordinary 
way of beating the world in its own game. Nurses and 
teachers (both men and women) complain sometimes that 
it is impossible to compete with the Catholic Religious, so 
efiectively and deeply do these work, so admirably are they 
organised. Naturally that is so. Nursing and teaching 
nuns, and teaching brothers, or Jesuits, or Oratorians are 
not paid individually for their work; they have no domestic 
anxieties or ambitions. They can be shifted from place 
to place at a moment’s notice by their superiors; they are 
not consulted at all as to how or where they work, or at 
what. The vows of Poverty, Chastity and Obedience 
have very practical advantages indeed. Really it is time 
that the old myth of cloisters filled with disillusioned men 
and jilted girls was given up. Postulants do not go to 
religious houses out of pique; but, in the certainty of 
finding the positive, the substantial, and the stimulating. 

What a wonderful thing is human nature! That 
surely will be one of the first thoughts that arise in our 
minds when we read the stories of monks and nuns. How 
astonishing to our matter-of-fact Western minds is that 
consuming faith, that ecstatic conviction of spiritual reali- 
ties which makes the Religious absolutely independent of 
the intense physical discomforts, the prolonged hardships! 
An influence very varied it was, or rather a series of in- 
fluences, touching life in almost every aspect—artistic, 
literary, political, even military. And the idea of monasti- 
cism grew till it received the utterly unexpected variation 
of the mendicant orders, not monastic at all, yet embodying 
more perfectly perhaps than any since the first freshness 
of St. Benedict’s rule, the true meaning of the ‘religious’ 
life. 

As to the fact that there have been bad monks and bad 
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nuns—of course we grant it. We might even go so far as 
to allow that if such had not entered ‘Religion’ they 
would probably have been much better people. We have 
no difficulty in granting that when a Religious does go 
wrong he goes very wrong indeed. Martin Luther was a 
Xeligious once. Monasticism held the highest ideals of 
Christian living and its story illustrates the continual fall- 
ing away of conduct from the recognised ideal. 

The foundation of the Benedictine Order in the sixth 
century, the Clunian Reforms in the eleventh, the appear- 
ance of the Mendicant Orders in the thirteenth, the founda- 
tion of the Society of Jesus in the sixteenth, are the four 
great landmarks in the history of Western Monastics, and 
to a certain extent, of Catholicism. The different orders 
are said to prefer different sites. The Culdees of Iona 
chose islands in lonely spots far from the beaten track. 
The Benedictines are said to prefer hillsides; the Cister- 
cians quiet valleys; while the Society of Jesus is, as a rule, 
found in cities. 

The word monastery is a misnomer: the word is a 
Greek one, and means the dwelling-place of a solitary per- 
son, living in seclusion; now the word designates the dwell- 
ing of a corporate body, among whom no solitude is 
allowed and privacy almost an impossibility. The word 
convent has somehow got to be used commonly in a mis- 
taken sense. A convent is nothing more than a Latin 
name for an association of persons who have come together 
with a view to live for a common object, and to submit to 
certain rules in the ordering of their daily lives. It is not 
a life possible for all. Most men must marry, must labour 
for wealth, must enter for the world’s prizes; and their 
lives, if they are faithful and honest and pure, will lead 
also in the end to God. But the heroes of religion are 
they whom God has granted the vocation to follow the 
counsels and precepts of evangelic perfection. The notion 
that for breach of monastic vows persons were sometimes 
bricked up in walls was once current, and may still be 
entertained by some who take their Marmion too seriously. 
Scott indeed sanctioned it not only by verse, but by a 
solemn prose note. 

Monasteries also existed for the reception of pilgrims 
on their way to a far-off spot. We are told in an old book 
that it took between six and eight weeks to go from Venice 
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to Jerusalem, and that the journey there and back cost 
from £150 to £200 of to-day’s money. Guide-books ex- 
isted for the benefit of pilgrims. In the mediaeval life of 
England pilgrimages formed an important element. Once 
at least in his life every son of the Church sought to go on 
pilgrimage. If he were wealthy he might journey to Rome 
to pray at the tombs of the Apostles. If he could not get 
beyond the shores of his own country, there was the shrine 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, or our Lady of Walsingham, 
or St. John of Beverley, each with a constant throng of 
pilgrims. In our own times there is the cult of Lourdes, 
and in Italy the Holy House of Loretto. In the Holy Land 
there are, year by year, thousands of Russian peasants, 
who have come from their distant homes to trace again the 
earthly footsteps of Jesus and to worship at the ‘ Life- 
giving Grave.’ 

Clearly, then, the idea of pilgrimage must correspond 
to some deep-seated instinct in human nature. It cannot 
be dismissed as a mere superstition. It must have the 
power to appeal in a real way to the religious sense, to 
satisfy in some measure the spiritual cravings of mankind. 
We may say that there is in it something analogous to the 
sacramental principle. It is an instance of the way in 
which external things may bring the worshipper into touch 
with the realities of spiritual life. ‘The procession to 
the altar, says Mr. Stephen Graham, ‘is a rite in the 
Church; the pilgrimage is a rite in the larger Church of 
the world; life itself, the pilgrimage of pilgrimages, is a 
rite in the larger Church of the universe we complete in a 
symbolic act an eternal journey.’ 

It must be remembered that 2 monastery was not in- 
tended to be a benevolent institution; and if a great. hone 
became in course of time the centre of civilisation and re- 
finement, these results flowed naturally from the growth 
and development which the original founders had never 
looked forward to or could have foreseen, but it was never 
contemplated as an end to be aimed at in the beginning. 
The history of the West shows the most careless observer 
that monasticism has had its history, not only external but 
internal. Art, poetry, science, have found in it a foster- 
mother; even the beginning of our civilisation springs 
from her. 

Opinion on the condition of the mediaeval religious 
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houses, based largely upon prejudices and incomplete 
evidence, has suffered a series of violent reactions. For 
several centuries following the Dissolution it was held in- 
disputable that all mediaeval monks were self- indulgent 
and lazy, when they were not scoundrels. With the 
general revival of romanticism there was a tendency to take 
a diametrically opposite view. The religious, it seemed, 
had been maligned. They were the victims of accusation 
entirely false, all that was commonly said against them was 
based upon evidence manufactured to justify the seizure 
of their houses. Monastic abuses have usually spoken 
more loudly than monastic regularity.. In Christian 
monasticism there is an energy which constantly cries 
against corruption. 

The fall of Catholicism in England has been a tale half 
told. It is coming to the light. In the pages of Cardinal 
Gasquet and Dr. Gairdner, in the now-printed records of 
English Catholic martyrs, we can read how men and 
women felt, what they attempted, and what happened to 
them when they refused to go along with the spirit of the 
age. Briefly, they lost all but their faith, Many were 
ripped in pieces by the executioner; many died in prison of 
hunger and filth. A multitude wandered oversea into 
exile. The North kept a remnant; the South conformed 
almost without exception to the Royal creed. In a hundred 
years Catholic England became Protestant, escaping the 
succession of religious wars that wasted France, the Low 
Countries, Germany. Puritans inherited the temper of 
revolt that had been flayed and exorcised out of their 
Roman rivals. In 1536 the Pilgrims of Grace failed 
utterly because they knew not how to depose an anointed 
King. In 1649 a certain window at Whitehall served as 
exit to royalty of Henry VIII’s absolute type, while the 
headsman in his mask announced to the Englands and 
Americas of the future, ‘ Le Roi est mort,’ there making an 
end. 

The constitution of every convent, great or small, was 
almost monarchical. The head of the house was an absolute 
sovereign and was called the Abbot. His domains often 
extended, even in England, over a wide tract of country, 
and sometimes over several minor monasteries which were 
called Cells, and the heads of these were called Priors. All 
the Cluniac monasteries in England were said to be alien 
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priories, because they were mere cells of the great abbey in 
France, to which each priory paid tribute. The various 
communities followed each its own rule, the founder of each 
being really the legislator, but they were all bound together 
by the habitual practice of what are called the Evangelical 
- Counsels—Poverty, Chastity, Obedience. 

Whatever of art, of science, of literature, of refinement, 
of civilisation, has been handed down to us, has come from 
the monastic institutions, which most of our countrymen 
have been taught to despise and decry. In those far off times 
the monasteries were the source and centre of intellectual 
life. Among other works a place must be given to the 
hospitals and infirmaries; while another scene of works of 
charity which formed an integral part of most of the larger 
monasteries was the hospitium or guest-house, the import- 
ance of which was very great in the days when there were 
few inns and no hotels. While ‘ we owe,’ in the words of 
Hallam, ‘the agricultural restoration of great parts of 
Europe to the monks.’ 

Even the Socialist will find matter well worth while 
pondering over. The world has been punished by the very 
things which it scoffed at. It reproaches monks with their 
riches, and robbed our fathers; and now these same riches 
which have passed into hands incapable of making a good 
use of them have become a new source of trouble to society, 
by the absorption and exploiting of the poor by the rich, of 
the working man by the capitalist, of the needy by the care- 
less and selfish possessor. Again, some go much farther, 
and imagine that they can bring about the community of 
goods. An idle dream, doubtless. Nevertheless, monks 
have found the secret of its realisation. Here is matter of 
reflection for the world, which is compelled to ask itself 
why it can never realise what we find not only possible but 
perfectly simple. If it were not altogether blinded by its 
prejudices it would recognise that all the difference between 
itself and them comes from the fact that they have not the 
same starting point. With the followers of the monastic 
principle the moving raison d’éire is charity, that perfec- 
tion of brotherly love which makes such inequality of fortune 
intolerable. The spirit which mostly actuates the world 
is envy. Now, what is envy but covetousness, which is the 
exact opposite of charity. After this we need not wonder 
at the difference of result. To those who contemplate 
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monasticism from a distance, wrapped in a romantic haze 
of glory, it appears as a sublime and heroic effort after 
super-human excellence. To others it appears wrong in 
principle, though productive of excellent results : but. in 
this judgment such people forget the motive and only look 
at the worst results. 

The monastic life required such love of God or fear of 
hell, such renunciation of this world, its ambitions, its 
lusts and its lures that monks were likely to fall below the 
prescribed standards. Both monk and hermit existed 
from the beginning of Christian monasticism; they recog- 
nised the same purpose, but they employed differ ent means 
to achieve it. For their common aim was to merit the 
kingdom of heaven, through the sense-desires and devotion 
to spiritual righteousness. The communal system recog- 
nised the social nature of man; while, on the other hand, 
anchoretism looked rather to man’s self sufficiency alone 
with God. Obviously the devoted temper has its variants; 
and some souls will draw from solitude that strength which 
others gain from support and sympathy. St. Paul, the 
first hermit, appeared about 250 and a little later was 
followed by St. Anthony, who formed a rule, until at length 
St. Basil became the author of the monastic law in the East, 
and St. Benedict of Nursia in the West, and like Aaron’s 
rod it swallowed up its rivals. 

The religious class had seriously undertaken to obey 
the Gospel precept esfote perfecti, and they alone could be 
regarded as living the life of complete Christian militancy 
against the world, the flesh and the devil. In the monastic 
life there are three paramount elements : first, the vow of 
stability which binds the monk for life to his own parti- 
cular family; next, the vow of conversion of life in its war 
against the world, the flesh and the devil; and thirdly, the 
vow of obedience to the Abbot, who is the representative of 
God and from whom all paternity comes. 

But those vows themselves, some think, are wrong. Why ? 
Are they not expressly commended by our Lord, at least in 
substance? Poverty, for instance, is commended by Him 
to the Rich Young Man. ‘Go, sell all that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and come and follow Me.’ Chastity is 
commended by Him again and again in the gospels as well 
as all through the New Testament. He tells us that there 
are some who ‘ have made themselves eunuchs for the King- 
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dom of Heaven's sake,’ and urges those who can * receive it’ 
to do so, and He promises great rewards to those who ‘ for- 
sake wives or children or lands or houses’ for His sake. St. 
Paul urges both men and women not to marry, if they can 
bear that state, since virginity is higher than matrimony; 
and he gives one good reason, which is that the unmarried 
can concentrate all their efforts on ‘pleasing the Lord.’ St. 
John, in his Vision of Heaven, sees the Lamb followed 
everywhere by ‘virgins’ riding upon white horses. So, too, 
with regard to Obedience: our Lord is never weary of tell- 
ing us that children must be our models—those, that is, 
whose principal virtue is obedience. 


CLAUDE ©. H. WILLIAMSON. 














Ruler-Worship. in the Bible. 


THE history of ruler-worship is the story of the attempts 
made by the civil rulers of the state to have their subjects 
completely under their control, to impose their will upon 
the entire being of the subject, so as to leave no independent 
principle or basis of conduct. Seconded by the adulation 
of the governed, it becomes more drastic and more cynical 
as it proceeds, until it is drowned in the blood of martyrs 
and Christianity uproots it for ever, at least in its most 
barefaced forms. Yet we see the same fatal tendency at 
work in regalism and erastianism, and it is far from inert 
to-day; everywhere the modern danger is intolerant 
bureaucracy, which under pretence of being undenomina- 
tional may steep the child in atheism and immorality. No 
further general sketch of the subject can here be attempted ; 
but I may perhaps make bold to refer such as would have 
it to the brief er the only one in English that I know, 
given in the Catholic Truth Society History of Religions 
series: Ancient King-worship, by the present writer. In 
this article I propose to treat more fully of this King- 
worship in so far as it is found in Holy Writ, and to discuss 
the v various questions that thence arise. 

‘Hast thou not signed an interdict, that any man that 
shall make petition unto any god or man within thirty days, 
save unto thee, O King, shall be cast into the lions’ den?’ 

The sixth chapter of the Book of Daniel stands unique, 
not merely in that prophecy, but, if I mistake not, in the 
whole of the Old Testament, by reason of its clear allusion 
to the actual enforcing of ruler-worship. Dr. L. W. King, 
in his History of Babylon (p. 206) tells us that ‘ Babylon 
had adopted the practice of deification for her kings after 
Nippur had been annexed by Hammurabi,’ and_ his 
successors of the first Babylonian dynasty maintained the 
practice. This would be towards the end of the third and 
the beginning of the second millenium. For earlier deifica- 
tions of monarchs in Babylonia it may be enough to refer 
to the same author's History of Sumer and Akkad, where 
the relevant matter is grouped in the index under the word 
‘deification.’ It is true that, as I once mentioned,! the 


1 EL rpositor, Feb., 1913; Alerander the God (p. 98) 
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later kings do not appear to have deified themselves. Never- 
theless in Egypt the worship of the Pharaoh was an insti- 
tution of long standing, and this, coupled with the Baby- 
lonian prec edent, might lead toa freak of oriental despotism 
such as Dan. vi represents Darius’ action to be. The Medes 
and Persians did not really regard their kings as gods, 
— as Was pointed out in the article just referred 

), the Greeks thought that they did. 

But it is the reign of Antiochus IV Epiphanes to which 
the Book of Daniel largely points, whatever view be taken 
of its date and authorship. And this would lend greater 
point to the mention of ruler-worship. This institution was 
perhaps the most characteristic feature of the hellenistic 
monarchies; it came into being, partly as the result of 
Alexander’s own divinity, and partly from the same in- 
fluences chiefly Egyptian, which had produced that 
divinity.? It was doubtless a perpetual source of danger to 
the Jews as to the Christians later, that they could have 
nothing to do with this prostitution of religion, for it was 
the recognised expres ssion of loyalty. And their enemies 
the Samaritans took advantage of this when they saw the 
Jews persecuted by Antiochus; Josephus (Antiquities, xii, 
5) quotes a letter in which they address that monarch by 
his divine title of * The God Manifest ° (° Epiphanes ° being 
the Greek for * Manifest’), a title which also appears in 
coins. That the king himself intended to force his divinity 
upon the Jews might be inferred from the commentary of 
St. Jerome on Dan. xi, 31, where he tells us that Antiochus 
caused his own statue to be placed in the temple, along with 
that of Olympian Zeus. On the other hand, it is remarkable 
that in the books of Machabees there is no mention at all 
ef ruler-worship. Though we can hardly doubt that the 
Jews’ refusal of it must have made a bad impression upon 
the Seleucids, that feature or factor in the persecution 
cannot have been brought home to them in any vivid way. 
It may be then, that some commentators have made too 
much of this argument, taken purely by itself, when they 
have seen in Dan. vi a foreshadowing of Antiochus. It 
might be held that Dan. xi, 36 pointed to a demand for 
worship on the part of Antiochus; but such a view would 
at least have to be toned down by reason of Dan. xi, 38-39. 


2Cf. my my The Diadochi and the Rise of King-worship, in The 
Enal ish Hi orical R view for July 1917 . 
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A similar temptation to enlarge upon the question of 
date overtakes us when we turn to the Book ot Wisdom, 
ior there, too, an allusion to ruler-worship (Wisd. xiv, 16- 
17) plays a considerable part in determining the time of 
composition. Moreover, the actual facts of the ruler- 
worship, even as found in its ancient home of Egypt, are 
not always rightly apprehended by students. Thus, Mr. 
Goodrick, in his edition of Wisdom in the Oxford Church 
Bible Commentary, actually remarks that deification of 
the Ptolemies ‘seems certain in very few cases: possibly 
only in that of Ptolemy I °—a mistake that obviously in- 
terferes with a correct estimate of the sacred writer's 
refiections on ruler-worship as an established institution. 
Indeed, in any case it seems more likely that he is referring 
to the Ptolemaic worship, rather than to the recent and 
already fantastic Roman imitation. More especially the 
words “in process of time’ (¢ ypore Wisd. xiv, 16), 
point to a long tradition, the tradition of Ptolemies, perhaps 
even, though more vaguely, of Pharaohs. Other reasons 
that favour the Ptolemaic date for the Book of Wisdom lie 
in the use to which St. Paul puts it in his Epistle to the 
Romans, and the very severe attitude adopted towards the 
native Egyptians, with their animal-worship and the rest. 
It is something more than a mob of Alexandrian Greeks or 
demi-Greeks, subject to a Roman prefect, that we seem to 
have before us here. But upon such considerations it is not in 
our purpose to dwell. 

Not but that Gaius (Caligula), to whom some commen- 
tators here point, was dangerous enough for the Jews. The 
story of his reception of the deputation from the harried 
Jews of Alexandria, as told in the Legatio ad Gaium, is 
perhaps the most vivid picture that we have of him. The 
members of the deputation were already in Italy when they 
learnt to their disimay that Gaius had ordered a colossal 
statue of himself to be set up in the Holy of Holies in Jeru- 
salem; and he was angered at the respite granted by the 
governor of Judaea, who realised what such a step would 
mean. Gaius, forsooth, was to be the ‘ New Zeus Manifest,’ 
the divine epithet (" Epiphanes °) being that which we have 
already seen claimed by Antiochus. Naturally, with his 
craving for divinity, he was partial to Alexandria, the 
ancient seat of such worship; and the mob there had set up 
his statue in such synagogues as they could not destroy. 
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The interview between Gaius and the two rival embassies, 
as Philo bitterly avows, was just a bit of low comedy. * Are 
you the God-haters w ho do not deem me a vod, when all 
others have acknowledged me for such /’ Such was his 
friendly greeting. One ‘of the Alexandrians remarked that 
the Jews alone had not offered sacrifices in thanksgiving 
for the Emperor's return to health; the Jews denied this 
indignantly. * Be it so,’ said Gaius, * still, you sacrificed 
for me, not to me. They had come upon him planning a 
new imperial residence, and he began to rush about in- 
specting, giving directions, ordering changes, the terror- 
stricken Jews followi ing as best they. could, amid the jeers 
of their adversaries. * W hy do you refuse to eat pork?’ The 
sudden question produced shouts of obsequious laughter. 
His final words were of pity: “ Men who do not think me a 
vod are witless and unfortunate rather than wicked.’ The 
Jewish embassy left, uncertain as to what would befall; 
in actual fact it was probably the murder of Gaius that 
alone saved their race from an earlier catastrophe than 
eventually overtook them. 

From Gaius it is not a far cry to the Herods, for indeed 
Herod Agrippa I endeavoured to save the Jews in the in- 
cident just related. He had courted Gaius towards the end 
of Tiberius’ reign, and was well rewarded; he was also a 
friend to Cladius before his accession. Thus by several acts 
of imperial favour he came to rule over as wide a territory 
as his grandfather Herod the Great; in fact, the Herodian 
dy nasty in him reached its zenith. It was he who put St. 
James, the brother of St. John the Evangelist, to death, 
and he intended to mete out a like fate to St. Peter (Acts 
xii); but Christ’s vicar was to be saved for the infant Church, 
even as the word of an angel had caused St. Joseph to flee 
with the infant Christ. In the same chapter of Acts we are 
told of his death, and the same story is related by Josephus, 
with additional details (Antig. xix, 8) He was exhibiting 
shows at Caesarea in honour of Cladius: 

‘On the second day of the shows he put on a garment 
made wholly of silver, of a wonderful contexture, and came 
into the theatre early in the morning. There the silver, lit 
up by the first beating of the sun's rays upon it, shone forth 
marvelously, and by its flashing cast a fear and terror upon 
those who gazed at him. And straightway his flatterers 
cried out, one from one place and another from another, 
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not for his good, addressing him as a god; and they added, 
* Deal kindly with us: If hitherto we have revered thee as 
man, yet henceforth we confess thee superior to mortal 
nature.”’ The king rebuked them not, nor rejected their 
impious flattery. ... A great pain arose in his belly, 
from the outset most violent. Looking, therefore, upon 
his friends, he said, *‘ 1, your God, am now bidden depart 
this life, for so Providence confutes the lying words even 
now spoken of me; and I, who was by you called immortal, 
am now hurried away by death.”” ’ 

Comparing this with St. Luke’s narrative, we may infer 
with Dr. Knowling (in his Expositor’s Greek Testament, 
on Acts xii, 21) that it was on the second day of the shows 
that Herod Agrippa granted an audience to the Tyrians and 
Sidonians, and that it was while he was addressing their 
embassy from the royal seat in the theatre that the populace 
kept crying out, * It is the voice of a god and not of a man.’ 
’ And forthwith an angel of the Lord struck him, because 
he gave not the glory to God; and he was eaten up by worms 
and died.’ Josephus tells us that death ensued in five days, 
and there is nothing in Acts to contradict this. 

The Herods, in fact, were apt to be Jews with the Jews, 
and Greeks with the Greeks, in a far less lovely sense than 
St. Paul; and hellenistic culture, even after it had fallen 
under the sway of Rome, involved ruler-worship. Just as 
the Egyptian practice had moved Alexander to claim 
worship from the hellenistic world, so it was largely the 
hellenistic practice that moved Augustus to claim a like 
honour from the Roman world. Herod Agrippa would no 
more object to worship from those among his subjects who 
were pagans than Herod the Great had objected to paying 
to his Roman masters the adoration that would please and 
reassure them. After this latter had received the grant 
of the Jewish kingdom from the senate, he showed his large 
mind by proceeding with Augustus (not yet so called) and 
Antony to the Capitol to offer sacrifice (Josephus, A ntiq. 
xiv, 14-5). The worship of Augustus himself had not yet 
begun. But when Herod built the magnificent city of 
Sebaste, upon the site of the ancient Samaria, he not only 
named it after Augustus (Sebaste being the corresponding 
Greek word, in the feminine) but erected a large temple to 
him there (Josephus, Jewish War, i, 21, 2), and another at 
the new port which he made for Sebaste, Caesarea, one of 
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several that were also named after Augustus (ibid. i, 21, 
7: Antig. xv, 9, 6). Josephus tells us that in the latter 
there were two statues, one of Rome and one of Augustus; 
and we may be fairly certain that this was also the case at 
Sebaste, for it was Augustus’ desire and policy that he should 
only be worshipped in conjunction with Rome. Indeed, 
even this was not allowed to Roman citizens; but more 
license was given to the hellenistic East, in view of its tradi- 
tions. However, we must eschew here a detailed treatment 
of the worship of Augustus, which is a very intricate subject, 
precisely on account of the complicated system of conces- 
sions and restrictions. 

Thus far Herod the Great was a Greek with the Greeks; 
evidently the Jews would look askance at such proceedings, 
and realise well that the Idumaean was none of their race. 
Josephus (Antig. xv, 9, 6) also tells us how he would seek 
to excuse himself; he abstained from erecting temples in 
Judaea itself, and urged the necessity of pleasing Augustus 
and the Romans. Indeed, if we look at the matter quite 
broadly, and from a purely historical standpoint, we may 
understand both the emperor and the Jews finding in the 
Herods a compromise to content them; a strict Jew could 
scarcely have pleased Augustus, nor an utter pagan the 
Jews. Probably the Herods all followed more or less the 
same line of conduct. When Philip, for example, built a 
Caesarea at the fountains of the Jordan, which came to be 
known as Caesarea Philippi, thus naming it after Augustus, 
we cannot imagine his neglecting the temple to Augustus 
(probably to Rome and Augustus together in this case also) 
which Herod the Great had built there (Josephus, A ntiq. 
xv, 10, 3; xviii, 2, 1; Jewish War, i, 21, 3). This is the 
Philip mentioned in Luke iii, 1, as tetrarch, and he appears 
to have been the best of Herod the Great's sons. It is his 
half-brother Antipas that chiefly meets us in the gospels, 
the tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea, called ‘king ° by courtesy ; 
he killed the Baptist, and had a part in the killing of Christ. 
Like other members of his family, he was a great builder, 
and dedicated his cities to the emperor, chief among them 
Tiberias, named in honour of Tiberius; but we do not read 
that he actually built a temple to him, nor does there appear 
to be any evidence involving him directly in emperor- 
worship. Not that he is likely to have had much scruple 
in the matter, apart from possible disturbances among his 
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Jewish subjects. In any case, given the claims of the 
emperors to divine worship, or at least their sanction of it, 
given also the general attitude of the Herods towards that 
worship, and the readiness of at least one of their number 
to be worshipped himself, it becomes plain that Our Lord's 
answer to the Herodians (Matt. xxii, 16; Mark xii, 13) 
is more significant than exegetes usually recognise: ‘ Render 
to God the things that are God's.’ 

Another less important but unsavoury trait con- 
nects the Herods with Gaius and ruler-worship. Elsewhere® 
[ have made it plain how closely the marriage of brother 
and sister in the line of the Ptolemies in Egypt came to be 
connected with their claim to divinity. Mark Antony may 
well be called the last of the Ptolemies, but Gaius, his 
descendant, was a bit of a Ptolemy too, very partial to 
Eastern princelets, very partial to worship, very partial 
to Alexandria, the ancient seat of ruler-worship—and very 
partial to his sisters. About his incest with Drusilla there 
can be no doubt; and after her death he was inconsolable, 
and had her deified, and never swore save by her divinity. 
Now Herod Agrippa II had cultivated the friendship of 
Gaius even before he came to the throne, and was always 
a great favourite with him (cf. Josephus, Antig. xviii, 
8, 7); no doubt he reckoned imitation the most plausible 
flattery, with the result that the evil notoriety of his rela- 
tions with his sister Bernice had reacued even Rome (A ntigq. 
7, 3, Juvenal, Sat. vi, 157). We find the pair of them 
coming with pomp and circumstances to greet Festus, long 
after Gaius’ death (Acts xxv, 13, 23). Agrippa was well 
acquainted with Jewish doctrines and practice (Acts 
xxvi, 2, 3); apart from that, we can hardly imagine the 
Apostle being much pleased by the sight of him and his 
sister—the latter eventually to be the mistress of Titus. 
Doubtless at this time brothers and sisters were still marry- 
ing in Egypt; M. Bouché-Leclercq in his masterly work, 
Histoire des Lagides, tells us (vol. iv, p. 80) that ‘the 
Lagidae (i.e., the Ptolemies) encouraged by their example, 
and the Romans themselves did not at first suppress, 
marriage between brothers and sisters.’ It has been stated 
that in the time of the Emperor Commodus (180-193 A.D.) 
two-thirds of the male inhabitants of Arsinoe had married 
their sisters; but it is difficult to be sure of this, because of 


3The English Historical Review, July, 1917. Pp. 332-3. 
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the ancient Egyptian custom of calling the wife ‘ sister ’ 
inany case. It seems to have been used as a term of endear- 
ment and often by lovers (Mahaffy, Empire of Ptolemies, 
p. 140), a usage of which we find traces in Holy Writ itself 
(Cant. of Cant., iv, 9. etc.; Esther, xv, 12 in Vulg. notation) 
at the beginning of Chapter V in the Septuagint, ‘I am thy 
brother.’ But to pursue this subject of the marriage of 
brother and sister to the end would take us far afield, into 
Greek mythology, for example, and the ‘ sacred marriage ’ 
of Zeus and Hera. 

Instead, to return to St. Paul, and this time at Ephesus, 
in danger from Demetrius and the silversmiths. Paul was 
for showing himself to the excited populace in the theatre, 
and his disciples were trying to hold him back, when a 
message comes from some friendly ‘ Asiarchs,’ likewise 
begging him not to do so, and this apparently settles the 
matter (Acts xix, 31). Who were these Asiarchs? Light- 
foot, in an excursus on the subject in his Apostolic Fathers 
(Part II, Vol. II, Sec. II, pp. 987-998), maintained that 
‘ Asiarch’ meant the high priest of the whole provincial 
cult of the emperor, elected by the diet of the Roman pro- 
vince of Asia (commune A siae, 76 xowdy rijg ’Aoias), roughly 
the western third of what is now Asia Minor. This province 
took to the worship of the emperor with exceptional fervour, 
and possessed several temples consecrated to him in its 
large cities, and each temple would have its own high priest, 
a provincial official, representing the diet and province 
rather than the municipality, and himself called Asiarch. 
In this view Lightfoot has carried the majority of scholars 
with him, and it is that defended by Sir W. M. Ramsay in 
more than one place, for example, in the article Asitarch 
in Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. The chief opponent 
of this view is C. G. Brandis, in the Pauly-Wissowa Real- 
Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, chiefly 
under A siarches, and it is on his work that Dr. Souter ap- 
pears largely to rely in the article A siarch in Dr. Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. The question is a 
difficult one, and we can only say here that Brandis’ view, 
which makes of the Asiarchs as such mere deputies to the 
diet, not in any sense themselves officials, does not appear 
to do justice to the inscriptions, even when helped out by 
the concession that the full formula in the inscriptions (e.@., 
Asiarch vaéy rév év’Epéow',implied some superintendence of 
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the provincial temples. Ramsay's view, that ‘ Asiarch ’ 
was ‘a popular conversational name, which gradually 
established itself even in official usage, for these ‘* high 
priests of the temple of Asia,’ ’ appears the most attractive 
hypothesis, but it is much to be hoped that more evidence on 
the subject may yet be forthcoming. In any case, it may be 
considered an agreed point that the Asiarchs were among 
the chief men of the province, and that they were closely 
concerned with the worship of the emperors. The fact that 
they were on friendly terms with St. Paul, and showed their 
friendship even at what was likely enough, a provincial 
gathering for the emperor-cult, is one testimony out of 
several to the ease with which the Apostle moved among 
the higher strata of provincial society, and also to the 
general friendliness of the official world towards the earliest 
Christianity.. It may have been looked upon as a more 
broad-minded form of Judaism. Yet, to a society whose 
chief outward, and one might even say in some sense chief 
inward bond of cohesion was the adoration of its ruler, this 
young and pushing offshoot of the synagogue, permeating 
every class and every nation, could not but appear in the 
end subversive. We hear the crash of the opposing forces 
in the Apocalypse, to which Caesar-worship alone furnishes 
the key. 

And to the Apocalypse we come; for the consideration 
of the term ‘lord’ in Acts xxv, 26, is best reserved till 
later (cf. pp. 249 f.). Where is the ‘throne of Satan? It 
is at Pergamum (Apoc. ii, 13), the seat of proconsular 
government, the seat also of the first temple to Augustus. 
To explain the whole connexion of the book with Caesar- 
worship would be to write a small commentary on it; it 
may be enough to refer the reader to Dr. Gigot’s A pocalypse 
in the Westminster Version, where the several points are 
treated with especial care. Particular attention should be 
paid to chap. xiii, which is wholly occupied with the 
worship ; men worship the Beast, the Nero returned ; indeed, 
the second Beast, which may well be the imperial priest- 
hood, ‘ maketh the earth and all the dwellers therein to 
adore the first beast,’ so that ‘ all that worship not the image 
of the beast,’ are slain. It is possible, however, that the 
second beast represents the powers of the world in general. 
with one horn for proconsul and merely the other horn for 
the diet or priesthood. From the point of view of emperor- 
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worship a most important light is thrown on the Apocalypse 
by the story of St. Polycarp’ s martyrdom. ‘ What is the 
harm of saying * Lord Caesar,” and of sacrificing?’ urge 
those in charge of him (Mart, Polyk. VII). ‘Swear by 
the fortune of Caesar, and I shall release thee,’ says the 
proconsul (¢bid. ix, x). But it would be outside the scope 
of the present article to deal at length with incidents later 
than the New Testament. 


The Apocalypse displays to us the God-man and the 
man-god in shock of battle. But was there anything like 
‘pacific penetration’ on either side, either of cult-terms 
or cult-ideas? It is easier to take first the question of 
biblical influence on the imperial cult, of which there is 
just one example of considerable historical and literary 
importance. It is well known what a place Virgil held in 
the Christian thought of the Middle Ages, a place chiefly 
due to a supposed Messianic prophecy in the Fourth 
Eclogue. Indeed, the most superficial reader of the poem 
can hardly fail to be reminded of Isaiah; and it may at 
once be said that the reference to the ‘ Virgin’ in the sixth 
line would be very difficult to explain apart from at least 
the indirect influence of the Hebrew prophet. Professor 
Conway has well shown, in an article in the Hibbert Journal 
(January 1907) boldly entitled The Messianie Idea in 
Virgil, how much there was in Virgil's idea of the coming 
Golden Age that might not unfitly be called Messianic, the 
sense of general guilt, the coming of a deliverer to renew 
the souls of men, and so forth. Virgil was the poet of the 
new cult of Augustus: 


O Meliboeus, a god hath wrought for us this peace 
For god to me he shall be alway; from our folds 
Ofttimes a tender lamb his altar shall imbrue. 


(Eclogues, I, 6-8). 
Other verses might be quoted, alike from Virgil and Horace. 
Yet to Virgil Augustus merely introduces the Golden Age, 
which is thereafter to develop; in the Fourth Eclogue ‘he 
is the David, but a Solomon is to follow. For I cannot but 
believe, in spite of Sir W. Ramsay’s scornful rejection of 
the idea (The Bearing of Recent Discovery, &c., pp. 332-3), 
that a definite child is referred to, probably, as explained 
by Prof. Conway, the boy-heir for whom Augustus hoped, 
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but hoped in vain, in B.C. 39. This child would, like his 
father, be divine, * dear offspring of the gods, great increase 
of Jove’ (line 49, cf. line 7); as often in ruler-worship, 
the relation of the heavenly to the earthly parentage is not 
worked our clearly. But Professor Conway, while inter- 
preting beautifully the thoughts of the Latin poet, did not 
attempt to work out their connexion with Holy Scripture. 
This issue was fully and admirably grappled with by Dr. 
J. B. Mayor in an essay on Virgil and Isaiah in the 
Expositor (7th Series, Vol. IIIT: Jan.-June, 1907); never- 
theless Dr. Mayor, unable to reconcile himself to the idea 
that Virgil might have had access to Isaiah himself, seeks 
for an intermediary in the Sibylline Oracles, to which there 
is an allusion at the outset of the eclogue itself. Mr. Lan- 
chester, the editor of selections from the Sibylline Oracles 
in Dr. Charles’ Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament, considers (Vol. II, p. 370) that most of Book 
IIT of the Oracles was probably written by an Egyptian 
Jew about the middle of the second century B.C. The subject 
of these Sibylline verses, interesting as it is in itself, cannot 
be pursued here; it must be enough to point out, with Dr. 
Mayor himself (p 308), that ‘ the Eclogue is much nearer 
to the original prophecy than to the subsequent paraphrase, 
as far as that is to be found in the still extant Sibylline 
Oracles.’ No doubt many more such oracles were floating 
about in the time of Virgil; still, the fact remains that it 
is a pure assumption to postulate that there were some still 
nearer to Isaiah than those which we have (chiefly Sib. Or. 
III, 785 ff, and thereabouts), and Sir W. Ramsay (Bearing 
of Recent Discovery, &c., chap. xxiii) prefers to suppose 
a direct debt to a Greek translation of Isaiah. One of the 
latter writer’s arguments in favour of direct contact is 
peculiarly interesting, being an appeal to style, to the in- 
fluence of Hebrew parallelism on the following lines (Ecl. 
iv, 4-7): 


Ultima Cumaei venit iam carminis aetas; 
magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 
Tam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna; 
iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 


As a matter of fact Ramsay does not quote this last line, 
but he certainly ought to have done so, for it completes the 
parallelism, To sum up; it seems clear in any case that 
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Virgil’s conception of the age that Augustus was ushering 
in had much in it of a ‘ Messianic’ nature, and that in his 
description of it, and even, we may well suppose, in his 
very conception, he was to some extent indebted to the 
Messianic prophecies of Isaiah. When we realise how near 
to the Virgin-passage in Isaiah (Isaiah vii, 14; ix, 6) come 
the Messianic titles, ‘ Mighty God, Prince of Peace,’ we 
might suppose that Virgil had found even the divinity of 
his Messiah confirmed by the Hebrew seer; yet it should be 
noted that these titles are missed in the Greek translation. 

I come now to consider the question how far the New 
Testament itself may have been affected by the current 
phraseology or thought of ruler-worship. And, first of all, 
since some appear to think that the Christian missionaries 
deliberately applied to Christ terms usually reserved for 
the emperor, let us point to a striking phenomenon which 
tells in the contrary sense. Our Lord makes it clear to 
Pilate that his kingdom was not of this world (John xviii, 
33-38); St. Paul in his desire to avoid misunderstanding 
almost drops the figure of the ‘ kingdom ’ altogether, and 
instead develops the deeper doctrine of the mystical body 
of Christ, itself implied in the gospels, and more easily 
applied to internal union with Christ as well as external. 
His silence, comparatively speaking, as to Christ’s king- 
ship can hardly be accidental, and in view of the reverence 
which he inculcated for the civil power (Rom. xiii, 1, 7), 
and his exhortations not to give needless offence (¢.g., Rom. 
xii, 18), itappears very unlikely that he would have couched 
his doctrine in terms likely to provoke a charge of dis- 
loyalty, if without compromising the gospel he could have 
used language less open to objection. 

This much by way of preface. In a thoughtful article 
by Dr. Kennedy in the Expositor (7th series, vol. vii: 
Jan.-June, 1909) on Apostolic Preachiny and Emperor- 
worship, upon which the writer of the article Emperor- 
worship in Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary of the Apostolic 
Church in part draws especial emphasis is rightly laid upon 
three chief epithets applied to Christ, which were also 
employed in reference to the emperor—viz., Lord — (x‘puos), 
Son of God (vies rod Geov) and Saviour (cw7jp). Ina rather 
different category come the terms ‘Ez:gavera. (“ Epiphany’ or 
‘Manifestation’) and -apovsia (‘parousia, ‘ Advent,’ 
‘Coming’), applied to both the first and second comings 
of Christ. 

R 
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‘Jesus is Lord’ (xipios), this confession, and belief in 
the resurrection, are the two doctrines put forward as 
absolutely essential by St. Paul in Rom. x, 9; it is a con- 
fession which, normally speaking, can only be prompted 
by the Holy Ghost (I Cor. xii, 3), which, indeed, made 
‘ unto the glory of God the Father,’ is the reward of Christ's 
double humiliation, the Incarnation and the Cross (Philip. 
ii, 11). There can be no doubt as to how these passages 
are to be taken, although translation has sometimes tended 
to obscure them. Long before the New Testament epoch the 
Jews had ceased to use the divine name ‘ Yahweh’ (the 
more correct form of ‘ Jehovah’), and in actual reading 
substituted ‘Lord,’ which thus represents it both in 
the Septuagint and Vulgate. ‘Jesus is Lord’ («vpios). 

Kupios, to Jews and Christians, reading the Old Testa- 
ment in Hebrew or Greek, was a confession of the divinity 
of Christ, as indeed the context in the Philippians 
passage clearly shows. The doctrine was an essential part 
of the main theme of the Epistle to the Colossians, and is 
in reality clearly laid down, not to speak of other passages, 
in Rom. ix, 5, where the context itself urgently demands 
this interpretation. And to St. Paul and the early 
Christians the formula, ‘ Jesus is Lord,’ was the natural, 
even the necessary, form for the doctrine to take; it would 
be foolish to look for its explanation in pagan usage. 

But the question still remains, what would the pagan 
think of it‘ Would it be conceived as an encroachment 
upon the emperor’s prerogatives, divine or otherwise! In 
Greek, ‘pcos was a word used in many senses, as ‘lord’ 
with us; Dr. Milligan’s Selections from the Greek Papyr', 
issued by the Cambridge Press, happily supplies sufficient 
illustration of this, as may be seen from the index. Further 
examples may be gathered from Deissmann’s Light from 
the Ancient East, in which also pp. 353-360 are useful in 
more than one way for the matter in hand. The main con- 
clusions to be drawn from the evidence as a whole seem clear 
enough, though, in their hurry to oppose Christ to Caesar, 
scholars have too often confined their view to a portion only 
of the data. In the first place, there can be no doubt that 
‘lord’ was at all periods a common appellation for a god. 
The usage of the classical poets can be seen from Liddell 
and Scott (s.v. x«‘psos), and for the papyri we have, to go 
no further, Milligan and Deissmann’s examples, the latter 
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of whom, for instance, remarks that * Serapis is called 
lord in countless papyri and inscriptions.’ ‘The Christian 
practice of calling Christ ‘ Lord,’ then, with intent to imply 
His divinity, though based on the Septuagint, would fit 
in perfectly with pagan usage; it was a term universally 
accepted in this sense. 

And the emperors were also very commonly called 
KUpLos. Milligan, @ propos of the application of the term 
to Nero in an official document from Egypt of 49 A.D., 
remarks that ‘ from the time of Nero onwards innumerable 
examples can be cited ° (p. 49). In the New Testament itself 
we have an early instance in Acts xxv, 26, already referred 
to (p. 246); in earlier days, indeed, as Deissmann puts 
it (p. 358), it was © questioned by various commentators, 
who, seated at their writing-tables in Tiibingen or Berlin, 
vainly imagined that they knew the period better than St. 
Luke.’ Now, when we remember that this epithet, as has 
been seen, was susceptible of being taken as a divine epithet, 
and further, that the emperors did as a matter of fact claim 
and receive divine worship; it will be evident that the title 
might easily be understood to contain an implication of 
divinity. Deissmann (p. 356) reinforces the argument with 
pre-Roman examples, for Ptolemy and Pharaoh had been 
god-despots in Egypt before the Roman. It is true that the 
title ‘lord’ might also imply the relation of master to 
slave, and that it was applied to the emperors so regularly 
that it is difficult to suppose that in each case there was a 
serious advertence to a claim to godhead. Thus, if we may 
take an illustration from the very similar case of the Latin 
dominus, which, however, does not itself fall within the 
present discussion, Tertullian (A pol. 34) says he is prepared 
to call the emperor ‘ lord’ in the usual way (more communi), 
but not as meaning ‘god’ (Dei vice). Nevertheless, this 
very example shows how the Latin word at least could be 
stressed so as to express unmistakably the claim to divinity : 
and we have an example of the same thing in the case of 
the Greek Kipios in the martyrdom of Polycarp, already 
referred to (p. 247) and earlier still at Alexandria, as nar- 
rated by Josephus (Jewish War, VII, 10, 1). A_ third 
example will shortly be quoted from St. Irenaeus. 

It would evidently be wrong, then, to suppose that the 
application of the term ‘lord’ to Christ, as implying His 
divinity, would of itself arouse official suspicions; it 
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could be applied without difficulty to pagan gods, several 
of whom were reputed to have lived once in human form. 
But the Christians would have but * one Lord’ (I Cor. viii, 
6); they refused the title to pagan gods, and aroused indig- 
nation: doubtless they refused it upon occasion to Caesar, 
and fell into danger, their loyalty suspected. Thus it was 
their exclusive monotheism that was in question, as they 
and their persecutors well understood; the term * lord,’ 
from its being in frequent use, might be the occasion or the 
deliberate means of bringing that monotheism out, but as 
a matter of fact it was by no means either the commonest 
or the easiest of the tests applied. Even in the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp (p. 247) the use of the term is to be followed by 
sacrifice, presumably to the emperor, and later the pro- 
consul in his official treatment of the case does not allude 
to it. There was no mere question of a word between the 
Christians and the Roman judges; they were hateful and 
dangerous, not so much for anything in their own religion, 
as because they declined a ‘ glorious comprehensiveness.’ 
Much the same is to be said of the term ‘ saviour,’ cw7jp, 
as of ‘ lord,’ except that the former was much less signifi- 
cant, and not at all likely to be used as a test epithet. Thus, 
in Dr. Milligan’s Selections (No. 19; 49-50, A.D.) it is 
found used (along with evepyérys, another word that could 
bear a divine connotation) in an address to the Roman 
Prefect of Egypt, evidently in a merely complimentary 
sense. It is interesting, too, to note that St. Irenaeus (Adv. 
Haer. i, 1-3) is not satisfied with the epithet ‘Saviour’ 
alone as applied to Christ, but reproaches the Valentinian 
Ptolemaeus with not calling him ‘Lord,’ Keépios, also. 
But to come to the actual usage. Almighty God is fairly 
often represented in the Old Testament as Saviour, especi- 
ally in Isaiah, the word used (the participle méshia‘ ) being 
from the same root that supplies Josue (Joshua), the Holy 
Name itself, and the first part of the name Isaiah also; 
cwrjp is the regular Septuagint translation (cf. Luke i, 
47), but sometimes another word is used from the same root. 
The word would thus be recognised by all Greek-speaking 
Christians as at least one that might imply divinity; but 
in actual fact it is used but sparingly in the New Testament. 
It occurs in Luke ii, 11, probably with intentional reference 
to the meaning of the Holy Name, although in Matt. i, 21, 
it is only the corresponding verb that is used to explain it. 
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In the Pastoral Epistles, however, the word occurs as many 
as ten times, in two passages (II Tim. i, 10; Tit. ii, 13) in 
conjunction with an obviously ‘ruler-worship word,’ 
émipaveca, ‘epiphany.’ Indeed, in the latter passage we 
find ourselves in a very atmosphere of ruler-worship con- 
notations, for in Tit. ii, 11 we have érepévy . .. cwrijpios, and 
in Tit. iii, 4, érepdvy... cwrijpos. To émpévea IT shall return; 
it is enough to say of it here that, like cwrp, it 
was used of gods generally, and not merely of rulers. Many 
an emperor is dubbed ‘saviour’ in inscriptions, even 
‘saviour of the world’ (Deissmann, Light from the Ancient 
East, p. 369: cf. John iv, 42; I John iv. 14); yet the time 
when the epithet ‘saviour’ was really prominent was when 
Alexander’s successors were assuming kingship and 
divinity (cf. the article, The Diadochi and the Rise of 
King-worship, already cited) and even then it was by no 
means exclusively applied to them, but rather its implica- 
tions of divinity were derived precisely from the fact that 
it was freely applied to gods, to Zeus, Apollo, Aesculapius 
and the rest. Hence, St. John may have been consciously 
setting before the reader the true ‘Saviour of the world,’ 
no less than the true Logos; yet Old Testament terminology 
would itself sufficiently explain the term, and even demand 
it. A Christian might have boggled at calling an emperor 
by the title; yet a pagan would hardly pitch upon such a 
vague term as any sort of test. And it seems safe to say 
that the Christian use of the term would not of itself arouse 
opposition; any one could call his god his ‘saviour.’ It 
appears then to be going too far to speak with Dr. Kennedy 
(Expositor, 7th series, vol. vii, p. 299) of this title as 
‘another sharp point of conflict between them (the 
Christians) and the State-religion;’ and all the more so, 
because ‘ saviour’ can hardly be said to have been a term 
officially sanctioned. It was rather the language of private 
(but not necessarily genuine) devotion. Nor is it quite 
accurate to speak of emperor-worship as the state religion; 
it was one god more, or rather a fresh string of gods, intro- 
duced into the pantheon, but with a prominence that varied 
much according to the policy or whim of the existing ruler. 

A good deal has also been made of the term ‘ Son of God,’ 
Meov vids but, as regards the matter now under discus- 
sion, I find it difficult to take it very seriously. In New 
Testament exegesis it is of course of immense importance, 
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but it has no prominence among the titles applied to 
emperors. In the Latin West the phrase is divi filius; that 
Julius Caesar, and every deified emperor, was divus and not 
deus appears to have been due to Augustus’ policy of avoid- 
ing forms and formulae of worship that might offend. Divus 
was a man become God, and it may have been Augustus that 
finally fixed its meaning in this sense, incidentally preclud- 
ing any confusion with the Christian Dei Filius. It was 
to this divi filius that @eov vids was equivalent; but 
the Greek East was so accustomed to call rulers ‘ god’ 
without disguise that it is difficult to believe that either 
Christians or pagans would pay much attention to the title 
‘son of a god’ when they were continually faced by the 
simpler and plainer ‘ god.’ Indeed, this latter actually 
follows the former in one of two inscriptions quoted by 
Deissmann (Light from the Ancient East, p. 350), and in 
another given by Dittenberger (Sylloge Inscriptionum 
Graecarum, No. 354), both referring to Augustus. And the 
divine father intended was in any case so different! More- 
over, though @eov vids was often applied to Augustus, 
I have searched in vain through Dittenberger and a dozen 
volumes of papyri for any use of the title after his time. 
The few cases in which the actual name of the emperor- 
father is given are irrelevant. Dittenberger, for example, 
gives seven instances of Hadrian styling himself @eov 
Tpaiavov rapPixov vids, Acov NépBa vievocs; and Antoninus Pius 
has a similar formula. But the simple ‘divus’ with the 
emperor’s name seems to be met with at all stages. 

As a conclusion, then, to what has here been said, and 
to much evidence which has not been possible to cite, it 
seems safe to say that the question between Christian and 
pagan was not a mere matter of words; both realised that 
what was at stake was absolute and uncompromising 
monotheism. On the other hand, the word «*pios. ‘ Lord,’ 
might easily become a crucial term, and its use or non-use 
in certain contexts a true test. The word cwrjp,‘ Saviour ’ 
was probably less likely to produce a crisis, and the phrase 
Meov vids son of a god (of God)’ less likely again. In 
this simple form, with no emperor’s name expressed—the 
only form in which it concerns us—it was no longer a living 
formula at the time when Christianity was spreading. 

A rather different account must be given of the terms 
wapovoia ‘ coming’ or ‘ advent,’ and émdvea ‘ appearance ’ 
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or ‘manifestation,’ whence our words ‘ parousia’ and 
‘Epiphany.’ As I have said elsewhere,‘ ‘ just as for an 
Aramaic-speaking evangelist his own language may have 
dictated his choice from amid many Greek expressions that 
might possibly have been used, so the influence of ruler- 
worship may in a few cases have decided which of many 
phrases was to last.’ We.cannot say that such words as 
rapovsiaand éripdvera might not have been used in any case: 
but, as a historical fact, there was nothing in the Old 
Testament, Greek or Hebrew, to account (at all events in 
the case of zapovsia) for the prominence which the two 
terms had already begun to assume in the New Testament. 
On the other hand, another explanation does lie to our hand, 
and is confirmed by the New Testament context. To come 
to details. TJapovsia occurs four times in Matthew xxiv, 
always of Christ’s second coming, and similarly seven times 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, so emphatically the 
epistles of the Parousia; in IT Thess. ii, 9, however, it refers 
to Antichrist’s parousia. It also refers to Christ’s second 
coming in I Cor. xv, 23 and I John ii, 28, twice in the 
Epistle of St. James, thrice in IT Peter. 

Now, neither the Septuagint nor Liddell and Scott throw 
any real light on this term zapovo.a ; but when we come to 
the papyri it is a very different story. In the Tebtunis 
papyri, edited by Grenfell, Hunt and Smyly, we find (e.¢., 
No. 48, about B.C. 113) a system of payments in connection 
with the ‘ parousia ’ of the Ptolemy or even of his officials, 
for Energetes IT issues a decree to check abuses incident 
to such occasions (No. 5 B.C. 118; lines 178-187, where see 
notes). Thus the visits of royalty or of great personages 
were not an unmitigated boon. The same term was retained 
for the visits of Roman emperors, and became in Latin 
adventus, ‘advent.’ ‘A whole host of advent coins resulted 
from the numerous journeyings of the Emperor Hadrian,’ 
so Deissmann (Light from the Ancient East, p. 376) who 
sums up well the available evidence on the whole subject 
(pp. 372-378). Dr. Milligan also has appendices on zapovaia 
and ém¢dévera in his edition of the Thessalonian epistles, a 
pioneer work, in that he draws freely for exegetical purposes 
upon his wide knowledge of the papyri. It is true that mere 
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royal officials, and St. Paul himself (Philip. i, 26; ii, 12) or 
Titus (II Cor. vii, 6-7) might have their ‘ parousia;’ still, 
the parousia par excellence was that of the ruler, and of a 
ruler who claimed to be divine. Moreover, it may well have 
been a recognised term for a divine visitation, though I 
only know of one example, the parousia of Asclepius cited 
by Deissmann from Dittenberger (Sylloge, vol. ii, inscript. 
803, line 34; third century B.C.). In any case, the general 
fitness of the term to signify the coming of Christ is 
evident ; He comes as the Great King, for whom every pre- 
paration must be made, His coming at once a joy and a 
time of scrutiny and judgment. 

If zapovora belongs especially to the Thessalonian epistles, 
éripévea belongs especially to the Pastorals, being found 
there five times; elsewhere in the New Testament, signifi- 
cantly enough, only in IT Thess. ii, 8. I have already spoken 
of éxipanjs (Epiphanes) as a divine title of Antiochus IV, 
of the Selucid dynasty (p. 239) and of the Emperor Gaius 
(p. 240); it is also common in Roman times, but does not 
appear in the New Testament. It occurs in a somewhat 
similar sense in Acts ii, 20, where, however, it is the direct 
translation of a Hebrew word; that is its only appearance 
in the New Testament. The use of the corresponding verb 
in Tit. ii, 11; iii, 4, has already been remarked upon (p. 
253); its other two appearances in the New Testament are 
irrelevant. The verb is used of Christ’s first coming, the 
noun (except in IT Tim. i, 10) more probably of His secona 
coming. The fact is that the connotation of the term 
admitted of both references; St. Ignatius of Antioch (Ad 
Philad. ix, 2) uses even rapoveia of the first coming. It has 
been implied (p. 255) that the Old Testament does not 
adequately account for this use of émdvea. This would 
be quite certain apart from IT Machabees, for elsewhere it 
only occurs three times in all, and with no special signifi- 
cance. But in that work it is found six times, and so pro- 
minently as almost to be the key-word of the book; God is 
ever ready with a divine ‘manifestation’ to ‘help His 
portion’ (cf. II Mac. xiv, 15). Nevertheless, if we consider 
the late date of the book, it appears more likely that the 
work itself, and perhaps that of which it is an abridgment 
(cf. II Mac. ii, 23), were using a word of already established 
connotation, which would also appeal to St. Paul in any 
case as the natural one to use. Dittenberger, for instance, 
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gives a whole series of inscriptions (vol. i, inscrip., 256-261) 
belonging to the end of the third century B.C., wherein we 
find the Magnesians proclaiming to Greek cities an émipévera 
of Artemis, evidently using this as the recognised term. 
Other examples of the word, including applications of it 
to Roman emperors, may be found in Deissmann and else- 
where. 
Either the first or the second coming of Christ, then, 
may be reckoned an éx¢dve but the latter, as in the 
use of zapovcia more obviously so, and by choice in the 
New Testament. Yet, just as advent, the season of awaiting 
the rapovsiais referred by the Church primarily to the first 
coming, though with frequent saameine of the second, so 
too the Epiphany is not merely primarily but wholly 
referred to Christ’s first ‘ manifestation.’ It is, in fact, 
this general ‘ manifestation’ of Christ that is in question 
rather than any particular event, such as dominates the 
feast of Christmas. Hence there has always been some little 
perplexity as to what precise incident or incidents most 
properly belonged to the feast. The details may be sought 
in Father Martindale’s excellent article Epiphany in the 
Catholic Encyclopaedia; here it may be enough to quote 
in illustration two sentences from the breviary lessons for 
the fifth day within the octave of the feast, taken from St. 
Maximus: * They say that to-day Christ Our Lord either 
was adored by the Gentile, with a star for their guide; or 
was invited to the marriage-feast, and turned the water 
into wine; or in receiving baptism from John consecrated 
the waters of the Jordan, and at the same time cleansed His 
baptiser. Now, what more especially was done on the 
present day, He knows who did it; but we ought to believe 
without doubting that whatever it was, it was done for our 
sake.’ In the sequel he assumes that all three events 
happened on the same day. But the root-idea is missed, the 
idea of divine ‘ manifestation ’ that underlies alike the call 
of the Magi, Christ’s ‘manifestation of His glory’ in 
‘this beginning of signs’ (John ii, 11), and the Father’s 
‘manifestation ’ of Him at His baptism. Here, then, we 
seem to have the unique case of pagan terminology and 
precedent throwing into bold relief the unifying principle 
of a Christian festival. 
CuTHBert Lattey, S.J. © 








Notes. 


lnk return of the ‘‘ piping times of peace "’ permits 
Changes in one to hope for renewed activity in the field of 
Palestine Biblical studies. The past five years have been prac- 
tically barren of any great achievement; university 
professors were caught up by the war-fever, many of the best scientific 
magazines, especially in the continent, ceased publication, and those 
that remained devoted their energies rather to the discovery or exposition 
of ‘‘ War-aims.’’ These latter have once more begun to settle down 
to more congenial tasks, and there are signs of the re-appearance of 
some at least of those that had been forced out of existence by war 
conditions. The well-known Analecta Bollandiana is already announced 
to resume publication in the near future, and this may be taken as a 
welcome augury of a brighter day. 

There appears to be a general tendency to look to the East for further 
light on Bible problems, and the changed political condition of that 
part of the world will, it is hoped, be more favourable to investigation 
which hitherto suffered under the blighting influence of the Turk. The 
war has revolutionised means of communication; it has diminished, 
if not removed, the dangers of travelling among the native population ; 
it has rendered all objects of interest more accessible, and at the same 
time it will enable more stringent measures to be taken to protect 
objects of archeological interest against the vandalism of irresponsible 
tourists. Those who travel to Palestine in the future may go direct by 
rail from Cairo to Jerusalem, and will find the country provided with 
a network of roads and railways to facilitate their progress. I dare 
say we may expect also that palatial hotels will spring up at the different 
important centres, and these combined with a luxurious motor-car will 
ensure the westerner’s comfort during his pilgrimage. But though one 
cannot stop the wheels of progress, one may regret that all these im- 
provements will inevitably involve the disappearance of that Old Testa- 
ment atmosphere which was the fascination of the traveller in pre- 
war days. From the Biblical student’s point of view there was much 
more to be gained in the toilsome journeys on a donkey, when the only 
road was the stony bed of a wady, and the only shelter at night a tent. 
The traveller had not to advance very far from the large towns without 
losing touch with European civilization and finding himself in close 
contact with the life of the Patriarchs. One has but to compare the 
modern part of the city of Jerusalem outside the walls with the old 
city, or the farms of the Jewish colony near Caiffa with the primitive 
and patriarchal mode of life of the Bedouins south of Hebron, to realise 
the transformation that may be expected if the many schemes of de- 
velopment now promised are carried out. Just as the building of the 
great Assuan dam which laid the foundation of the prosperity of modern 
Egypt involved the gradual destruction of the archeological treasures 
of the island of Phile, the introduction of the blessings of European 
culture into Palestine will not be without its drawbacks. 
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The Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement 
Jerusalem for January, 1919, gives details of a new enterprise 
Water-supply which will bring about a welcome change in sanitary 
conditions in the Holy City. This is the completion of 
the new water-system. Begun in April, 1918, the scheme was completed 
in the short space of two months, and now the city has at its disposal 
a water-main capable of discharging 12,500 gallons per hour. The 
English engineers had their task considerably simplified by the fact 
that abundant sources of supply were ready at their hand, and had 
been already utilised for the same purpose as long ago as the time of 
Herod the Great—if not considerably earlier. These sources lie in the 
Wady el Arrub about twelve miles from Jerusalem, and there are still 
extant the remains of two aqueducts which were utilised in bringing 
the water to the city. The longer of these collected the output of a 
number of springs into the series of reservoirs south of Bethlehem 
known as ‘‘ Solomon's Pools,’’ and issuing from them the aqueduct 
brought the water to Jerusalem and discharged it into the cisterns 
situated in the Temple area. The only difference in principle between 
the old system and the new lies in the use of steel piping instead of a 
stone channel, and the use of powerful engines to pump the water 
from the source to a reservoir on a higher level so that the water is 
delivered to Jerusalem entirely by gravity. The Jewish engineers had 
to rely solely on the force of gravity, and so, to obtain an easy gradient, 
they had to wind round the hills and valleys to such an extent that the 
actual length of the aqueduct was no less than thirty-five miles, though 
the distance in a direct line is only twelve. The Higher Level Aqueduct, 
which is probably older in date is in some respects more remarkable. 
It starts from Wady el Biar a short distance south of Solomon's Pools, 
is much shorter, and at one point shows how the engineers of those 
days managed to supply the want of steel tubing. A short distance 
north of Bethlehem it had to descend and climb out of a valley. The 
passage of the water was effected in an inverted siphon of perforated 
limestone blocks, forming a stone tube fifteen inches in diameter. The 
Lower Level Aqueduct had been restored on different occasions since 
Herod’s time, and till recently continued to carry on its old function, 
but the supply which it brought was considerably less than originally, 
and far below the needs of the city. Pre-war visitors will remember 
that the Franciscans of St. Saviour’s used to bring fresh water from 
Ain Karim, a distance of five miles, in goat-skins, on the backs of 
donkeys. Others had to be content with the water of the cisterns due 
to the rain of the previous winter or the polluted water of the Virgin's 
Well, the only spring in the vicinity of the city. We can well imagine, 
therefore, how highly the success of the new venture will be appreciated 
by the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 


Tuts is but one of the many schemes for the develop- 
Other ment of the Holy Land which are now in the air. A 
Schemes very ambitious programme is outlined in the April 
number of the Quarterly Statement, of which the 
following are the most remarkable provisions :— } 

1. The isolation of the ancient city from Solomon to Suleiman 
the Magnificent; the preservation of its wall-enceinte and 

. its precious buildings. 
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2. The laying out of a new town outside this with proper align- 
ments, and on the basis of the Maclean plan, for the doing 
of which a special survey is at present being made. 

3. The revival of the Palestine Survey associated with the names 
of Warren and Kitchener, and the planning of a future 
method of excavation. 

These are but a few of the proposals, but they give one an idea of the 
radical nature of the whole programme. The first two simply mean that 
the present city is to be regarded in globo as an interesting archeological 
monument, every portion of which is to be carefully preserved, while the 
new Jerusalem with its parks and gardens will be typically European. 

The last-named project is of a more practical nature, and one to 
which every student of the Bible cannot but wish success, Up to the 
present we have the survey of Western Palestine by Kitchener, but, 
except for the Hauran which has been surveyed by Schumacher, the 
territory east of the Jordan is practically terra incognita. Again, as 
regards excavation, a great deal remains to be done. Even in Jerusalem 
itself, owing to a variety of reasons, only comparatively small portions 
have been thoroughly explored, and in the rest of Palestine there are 
doubtless numbers of ancient sites which still retain treasures as valuable 
as those unearthed by MacAlister at Gezer, or by the Germans at 
Taanach, Jericho, &c. According to the programme, it is proposed to 
co-ordinate the work of the best brains—English, French, Italian® and 
‘American, so as to make the work as thorough as possible. 

But, for the present, at least, none of these proposals can be taken 
seriously. The present administration of Jerusalem is necessarily a 
temporary one, and its successor may have totally different ideas. We 
have no wish to enter into the arena of international politics; and if 
we had, the mass of contradictory statements emanating from inspired 
‘sources furnish precarious data for forecasting the future status of 
Palestine. Will it be a part of the British Empire like Egypt or India 
but disguised under such specious titles as ‘Protectorate’ or ‘Mandate ?’ 
or a self-governing Jewish state under British protection? or a part 
‘of the newly-created Arab state? or of the French province of Syria ? 
The first of these alternatives seems to be taken for granted in certain 
quarters, but the fact that supporters of the other three are still carrying 
on an active propaganda leads one to surmise that the decision of the 
Peace Conference is not regarded as definite. The latest development 
is the formation of a society in France and Belgium called Les Amis 
de la Terre Sainte, having for its presidents according to press reports, 
‘Joseph Reinach, a Jew, and Cardinal Mercier. It may be that this 
curious alliance was deliberately intended to counter-balance English 
propaganda which can likewise boast the influence of a Cardinal and of 
the great body of British Jews. 





Wr can safely let these political interests take care 
The Holy of themselves. What concerns us more intimately is 


Places the present and future status of the Catholic commu- 
nity in Palestine, and of the Holy Places. Here, 
again, we have to choose between contradictory statements. The 


French Catholic Journal La Croix published an article recently in which 
‘it attacked the present administration as discriminating against the 
Catholic orders; the Tablet on the other hand, informs us that Cardinal 
Bourne, who has just returned from a quasi-political mission in the 
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East, has written a reply in which he has shown that these charges 
have no foundation. In the circumstances we may be pardoned if we 
suspend judgment. We might, however, remind our Irish readers of 
a letter written some weeks ago by the head of the Catholic community 
which brought charges of proselytism against the Protestant section. 
That letter has received no refutation, and experiences nearer home 
rather tend to make us look upon the charge as well-founded. 

As regards the Holy Places I fancy I can see signs of a more 
sympathetic attitude towards the traditional sanctuaries developing in 
the minds of English writers, and a greater respect for the views of 
Catholic archeologists. As an instance I might point to an article on 
* Bethelem ’ in the Quarterly Statement for April which is thoroughly 
Catholic in tone, and pays a well-merited tribute to the researches of 
the Dominican scholars of Jerusalem. In other days prejudice went 
so far that the monument which all Christian tradition has venerated 
as the Holy Sepulchre was pronounced spurious, and the * true ° tomb 
pointed out a little north of Damascus Gate. One cannot take up an 
English work on Jerusalem without finding prominent place given to 
this ‘ Garden ‘'omb ’ and Gordon's * Cavalry ;’ and one wonders how a 
man of reputation could have been the patron of such a fraud. Does 
the new attitude imply that the Holy Places are to become the property 
of the Church of England ? 

Kk, J. K. 


T A writer in the April number of the Catholic World, 
he Pope Samuel F. Darwin Fox, has a timely and informative 
and the League article on the claims of the Papacy in regard to uni- 

of Nations versal arbitration. Now this is the opportunity for 
Catholics to offer their solution of international disputes and to show 
that an instrument is already divinely forged for the task. And if we 
may trust the statements made by non-Catholics during the war, it is not 
out of place for the Papacy to intervene in international affairs. What 
pharisaic scandal was not given by the present Pope because he did not 
decide questions of international right without having the full evidence 
at his disposal! Such a filial turning towards the Vatican of hearts 
long estranged would have been touching if there was not a suspicion of 
self-interest, and of a desire to convert the Papacy into an instrument 
of military propaganda. But the principle of the Pope’s jurisdiction in 
matters of international right and wrong was tacitly assumed. 

The Pope’s arbitration would surely be more just for all parties than 
the decision of that blind instrument, the sword. It is true that even 
still the barbaric notion largely prevails among warring nations that 
victory goes to justice. It is believed that God will even on this earth 
vindicate the right. At any rate, when the battle is won, the victors 
seem to have no doubt that God has been on their side. We in Ireland 
are not prejudiced in favour of such a theory; we recognize that might 
can vanquish right. Indeed, in the matter of private disputes the fallacy 
that God will always assist the just, if they resort to a physical test, is 
easily detected. The ordeal by fire has become antiquated; the ordeal 
by the sword will, we trust, one day become obsolete. 

The Pope can inspire more confidence than any other ruler as an 
arbiter of international differences. A temporal ruler may well be 
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suspected of self-interest in questions which are largely economic. He 
has no competence in deciding intricate ethical problems. He has not, 
like the Pope, an international réle. In connection with international 
law it has been recognised that the great need is a supernational 
authority. And it must never be forgotten that it was the supernational 
authority of the Catholic Church that inspired the principles of inter- 
national law. The non-Catholic jurist, Professor Laurent in his work, 
Histoire du Droit des Gens et des Relations Internationales, admits that 


this law is the child of the Catholic Church. Another Protestant 
authority, Mackintosh, calls Suarez the founder of systematic inter- 
national law. Yet, for all its fine principles, this law bad no force. 


There was neither judge nor executive power nor sanction. Rome's 
legal genius can be trusted to forge a new code of international law. 
The Pope is in a position to be the judge and he can call on a real League 
of Nations to supply an effective sanction. It will be said that this 
is a return to the Middle Ages. And it is. Many good things have 
been secured by a return to the Middle Ages. Romanticism, with all 
its varied fruits, including the Oxford movement and Newman's ripened 
genius, involved such a return. ‘There was some cohesion about Europe 
when the Pope was an international judge. Not that the political system 
of the Middle Ages need be revived; the past does not return in all 
its lineaments. 


The Fess as THERE is nothing over-sanguine about trusting that 
World the Pope will have an effective position as world 
PO onl arbitrator, It is true that the atmosphere we breathe 
is so permeated by non-Catholic principles that we 
are inclined to despair of the Church ever returning to her olden power. 
We are inclined to remain supine, we fail in Catholic assertion and 
propaganda. And vet what hope is there of an effective stoppage of all 
wars except through Catholic principles and through Christ’s vicar ? 
People talk glibly of a war that brings a lasting peace ; as if this has not 
been the feeling after every war. They hope in human instruments. 
They do not realise the burning intensity of human passion. They leave 
out of their careful calculations original sin. But there is one Power 
ou earth that does not make those mistakes, that knows human nature, 
that sees the fatuity of Socialistic and other panaceas, that fearlessly tells 
man his weaknesses and prescribes the effective and lasting remedies. 
Outside that Power there is no security for individuals ; outside it there 
is no security for nations. 

If we now turn to the facts that show the actual success of the 
Papacy in peace-making and arbitration, we find an institution that is 
not of yesterday like the American presidency, but which bas a centuried 
history of achievement. St. Leo the Great made peace with Attila in 
favour of Italy. St. Gregory I made peace with Agiluf, King of Lom- 
bardy, on behalf of the Romans. St. Gregory II and St. Zachary 
made peace with King Luitprand of Lombardy in favour of Rome, 
St. Leo IX made peace between Emperor Henry III and King Andrew 
of Hungary. Victor I] made peace between Emperor Henry III, 
Godfrey of Lorraine, and Badoin of Flanders. To mention only some 
of the other successful peace-makers among the Popes there were 
Innocent III, Honorius If], Innocent IV, Nicholas III, John XXII, 
Benedict XII, Gregory XI, Nicholas V, Innocent VII, Alexander VI, 
Gregory XIII, Urban VIII, Leo XIII, 
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The Pagacy WHEN the Papacy was not successful in prevent- 
4 th ing war, it endeavoured to mitigate its horrors. The 
Pe en ” Second Council of Lateran, held in 1139 under the 
War Atrocities presidency of Pope Innocent I, forbade the use in war- 
fare of the bow and arbalest. The grounds on which 
they were prohibited are interesting as they show how each century 
magnifies its mechanical achievements. These weapons were regarded 
as too murderous on account of the perfection of their mechanism. The 
decision is one of many laws intended to mitigate atrocities and inserted 
in the official collection of decrees during the thirteenth century. In 
this connection it is interesting to recall the * Truce of God ° successfully 
proclaimed by order of the Holy See at Montriond, near Lausanne, in 
1036. There was a suspension of all hostilities from the beginning of 
Advent to the Octave of Epiphany, and from Septuagesima to the 
Octave of Kaster. In the early days of the war our present Holy lather 
tried to have a truce during the feast of the Nativity. 

Certain violations of international usages were anathematised by 
the Papacy. The Bull, In Coena Domini, excommunicates pirates, 
corsairs, and maritime free-booters, and all who steal the goods of 
shipwrecked seamen. It is of interest to observe that it also excom- 
municates those who supply Saracens and Turks, or other enemies of the 
Christian name, with arms or aid. Absolution from these excommuni- 
cations was reserved to the Pope except ‘ articulo mortis. 

Such a recent Council as the Vatican, which was never officially 
closed, turned its attention to the Laws of Nations. A pustulatum, 
signed by the majority of the Bishops, was presented to the assembled 
Fathers; it asked that the Pope should take steps to re-establish inter- 
national law. It was not regarded as outside the scope of Ecumenical 
Councils to discuss such questions as the conduct of rulers and their 
punishment, the rank of nations and the rightful succession to kingdoms. 
Yet, in spite of the proved fitness of the Papacy to take a beneficial 
part in any League of Rulers there has been a hidden hand opposing 
it and influencing even recent treaties. Although the Conventions of 
the Hague were inspired by Pope Leo XIII, one of the States vetoed 
the proposal that the Pope should be asked to take a part in its delibera- 
tions. The veto evoked a protest from the journalist, W. T. Stead, 
who wrote thus to Cardinal Rampolla, then Papal Secretary of State: 

The absence of a representative of the Holy See from the Conference 
was a great disappomtment. You have, however, the consolation of 
knowing that this refusal to admit the Pontifical delegate has brought 
into the mind of at least one Protestant a solid argument in favour of 
conferring on the Pope some kind of territorial sovereignty, which should 
give him a claim, in law, to be represented at an international confer- 
ence.’ 

THERE has been an increasing volume of thought 
in favour of recognizing ‘ the natural mission of 

The Prospect  ¢i1. Holy See as “sabiieeier,’ as it was called in 

«a Papal Allocation of 1886. Even as soon after the re- 
formation asthe seventeenth century the Protestant philosopher, 
Leibnitz, suggested that the Pope should be the ‘ Arbiter of Nations ’ 
(Pensées, Vol. Il, p. 401). Charles Fouchault in his work, De la 
Médiation (p. 365), describes the recent tendencies of opinion in this 
direction : ‘ The movement (to restore to the Papacy a position in inter- 
national affairs) has become increasingly important since the affair of 
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the Caroline Islands in 1885. When it was realised that the quarrel 
between Spain and Germany had been so happily settled, thanks to the 
mediation of Leo XIII, public opinion, which for several years had 
been focussed on the idea of peace, and which was so strongly in favour 
of arbitration, turned at once to the Holy See. A large number of 
journals—French and foreign—expressed the view that the arbitrator 
sought for was at length found, and that Leo XIII should be elected 
Universal Arbitrator for the settlement of international difticulties. 
Since that time several proposals have been made to restore to the 
Papacy a position in international affairs. In 1887 it was proposed to 
convene a European congress, under the presidency of Leo XIII, to 
settle the difficulties then troubling Europe. This proposal was fully 
approved by a number of newspapers—even Protestant ones such as 
Le Temps. On July 25, 1887, Lord Stanley of Auderley proposed and 
defended a motion in the English House of Lords to revive the inter- 
vention of the Holy See, by means of arbitration, for the avoidance of 
unjust wars. At the Peace Congress held in Rome in 1891, with Bonghi 
as President, the Marquis Pareto proposed to grant to the Pope the 
title of Universal Arbitrator. And on January 20, 1894, M. Janssens 
brought forward a motion, in the Belgian House of Representatives, 
that the Pope should be constituted by the Powers (who should restore 
to him, for this purpose, his l'emporal Power) Arbiter of all differences 
of opinion.’ A similar motion was made by Count von Hertling, in the 
Reichstag, on May 12, 1899. Will the Papacy have a place in the 
League of Nations? The Pope was excluded from the Hague, and its 
counsels were barren; a similar fate may befall the League of Nations 
without the active co-operation of the representative of the Prince of 
Peace. 


THe war has helped to promote an advance of the 
The Church of Church of England towards many Catholic doctrines 
England and and practices. An Anglican Churchman, writing re- 
Benediction cently in an English daily newspaper, asks: ‘ Shall the 
Roman Catholic service of Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament be used 
in the Church of England? That is the burning question of the day in 
advanced, or “spiky ’’ circles of Churchmen.’ He goes on to pay a 
tribute to the practice which he thus describes: ‘ Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament is a particularly beautiful and impressive service, 
which is usually held in Roman Catholic Churches on Sunday and on 
other evenings. . . . Thousands of our men serving in France why 
had never witnessed it before have become familiarised with this solemn 
and impressive service. They have found in it something particularly 
inspiring and enkindling of spiritual devotion. Now, they want to 
know why they should not have it in the Church of England.’ 

The writer adds the interesting information that Benediction has 
in some cases been introduced into the Anglican service. ‘ As a matter 
of fact the service has been given in several Anglican churches for 
some years past, but always in defiance of the bishops. In some churches 
it is given in Latin, but in others in English, the two hymns appointed 
to be sung during the service being in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern ’ 
(‘O Saving Victim ’ and ‘ Therefore we before Him bending‘). Now 
the bishops are making a concerted effort in spite of protests to try to 
suppress the service altogether. They hold that it is a purely Roman 
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Catholic service of late origin (it was introduced by St. Charles Borromeo 
in the 16th century), that it is inconsistent with the teaching of the 

- v 5 
Church of England and the Prayer-book, and that it tends to a carnal 
view of the Sacrament.’ 

The writer gives also the arguments urged by Anglicans in favour 
of the adoption of the practice. ‘The upholders of the service argue 
that many services and ceremonies have been introduced into the Church 
of England since the Oxford movement, which, though forbidden by 
the bishops of the day, were permitted by the successors of the prelates, 
who forbade them. They hold that the Church must grow and that 
there is no reason Why it should not borrow from Roman Catholics 
services and ceremonies which are found to be helpful, just as it 
borrows hymns and devotions from Nonconformists. They claim that 
the Benediction contravenes no doctrine of the Sacrament which is 
not to be found in the Book of Common Prayer.’ 

The statement can be questioned that Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament was introduced into the Catholic Church in the 16th century 
by St. Charles Borromeo. It has its roots in an earlier period. For 
the sake of clearness we may distinguish three aspects of Benediction, 
the fact that it is, as a general rule, an evening devotion accompanied 
by hymns, the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, and the final bless- 
ing. In the thirteenth century a custom prevailed in guilds and con- 
fraternities of having evening devotions accompanied by hymns in 
honour of Our Lady. With this exercise was combined an exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament in a monstrance, a practice which prevailed 
independently in the thirteenth century. A special efficacy was believed 
to be attached to the sight of the Host. In the same century the elevation 
of the Host at Mass seems to have been introduced. After the institu- 
tion of the feast of Corpus Christi in 1246 the Blessed Sacrament was 
exposed in transparent vessels and borne in processions. The custom 
of a final blessing arose quite naturally in accordance with the prac- 
tice of blessing the sick with the Sacrament, and of blessing the people 
after processions. Those who wish to read more on this interesting 
subject may consult Précis Historiques (Brussels, 1872), xxi, 59-70, by 
Rev. V. De Buck, and the article, Benediction, by Father Herbert 
Thurston, also articles by the same writer in The Month, June to 
September, 1901, October, 1905. 


G.. PB. 
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Irish SoMETHING like a revolution has taken place during 
Labo the last five vears in the Irish worker’s outlook on 
ur 


Society. Before the war the whole country was so 
Asserts Itself engrossed in the struggle for and against Home Rule, 
that little attention was given to the social question. Even the workers 
themselves were divided; their organisation, where any existed, was 
imperfect and incomplete; the Irish Labour Party had not yet been 
called into existence. A few enthusiastic champions like Connolly 
interested themselves in the cause of the workers, but except in so far 
as they agitated for temporary remedial measures for pressing grievances, 
they were for the most part voices crying in the wilderness. Neither 
the Irish public nor the main body of Irish wage-earners was yet 
prepared to discuss those larger issues, the big principles of social 
philosophy, so fiercely debated on the Continent. For most Irish 
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workers the words ‘ Socialist ’ and ‘ Syndicalist ’ were merely terms 
of abuse, hurled by a Capitalist press at those wage-earners who 
agitated for a higher standard of living. Such of the public as under- 
stood these words discussed them merely as academic questions; the 
common belief being that Socialism could never gain any considerable 
following in an agricultural country, which possessed few if any great 
industrial centres. As for social reform on lines that would suit the 
peculiar circumstances of the country, what could be done, it was 
asked, so long as Ireland was tied to the chariot wheel of England ? 
During the Dublin strikes of 1911-1913 it became evident that new 
seed was being sown. Time-honoured assumptions were challenged, 
disconcerting questions were asked, unfamiliar schemes of reform began 
to be mooted. Then came the war. That tremendous catastrophe has 
opened the eyes of the labouring masses of the world. They have seen 
millions of human beings driven forward by some invisible force to be 
slaughtered in the interests of greed and wealth, while the Shylocks 
of Society shrieked ‘ Liberty, Democracy, Humanity.’ Is it any wonder 
that in the first hour of bitter disillusionment the proletariat of Europe 
threatens in its anger to pull down the very pillars of Society? The 
lessons of the war have been taken to heart, and very seriously too, by 
Irish labour. The workers of this country are being rapidly organised 
in a powerful union, led by men who believe that Democracy must 
make the world safe for itself, and that the best way to do so is not 
by a balance of power based on the shifting interests of great financial 
groups, backed by powerful armies and navies, but by an alliance 
or ‘ solidarity’ of organised Labour throughout the world. Whether 
this belief of Labour is a Utopian dream is another question. The fact 
is that the men at the wheel believe in an international Labour move- 
ment; and as there is but one such movement of any importance, Irish 
Labour has thrown in its lot for better or worse with international 
Socialism; and the Irish Labour Party has drawn up its constitution 
and sketched its programme accordingly. These facts should, we think, 
give food for thought to every educated Irish Catholic, lay and cleric. 


oe SociaLisM is primarily a politico-economic movement, 
f whose final object is to establish a new kind of in- 

Pp — dustrial system, differing fundamentally from the 
osterity system which at present obtains. The ethical 
character of such a movement or system will depend on whether or not 
it makes for human welfare; and by human welfare we mean not 
merely the material well-being of mankind, but the cultural and spiritual 
development as well. In calculating the probable effects of Socialism 
from a material point of view the theologian must rely on the expert 
opinions of others. As many of our speculations about abstruse ques- 
tions in theology must be based on the established findings of physical 
science, so in the domain of ethics we must, when dealing with com- 
plicated social movements, consult the highest authorities on sociology 
and political economy. The theologian who butts in on the strength 
of an amateurish knowledge of those sciences is not only likely to burn 
his fingers, but may also do considerable injury to the cause of religion. 
With the material or economic effects of a Socialist régime we are not 
much concerned. Except in the event of a revolution as an aftermath 
of the war—a contingency that now seems remote—we believe that 
the common sense of mankind and the conflicting interests of individuals 
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will be quite sufficient to prevent the launching, either in Ireland or 
elsewhere, of any industrial or economic scheme calculated to threaten 
seriously the material interests of the nation. 


Ir is only when we come to ponder the possible and 


Dangers probable effects of Socialist propaganda from a spiritual 
Ahead point of view that we really find reason for alarm. It 


; is not the possible realisation of a Socialist régime 
in the distant future that is to be feared; it is an aspect of the Socialist 
propaganda, which is being actually carried on in our midst. Socialism 
as an economic theory might have been developed by men of a religious 
turn of mind; the claims of Labour might have _been based on the 
principles of Christian philosophy; the history of Europe, instead of 
becoming a chilling blank in the hands of Marx, might have been used 
to teach the worker the true basis of his personal dignity, and to sustain 
him in his struggle for social justice without having recourse to the 
sourness and hatred of ‘ class war.’ All this might have been, but as a 
matter of fact the apostles of Socialism were and are practically all 
materialists in philosophy, and pagans in their views of religion and 
morality. If this were a mere accident of Socialism, an incident to be 
set down to the idiosyncracies of the individual, it would be a matter 
of little consequence. But unfortunately it is not so. Socialism is 
no longer, if it ever was, merely an economic theory. The philosophy 
of the leaders has become the philosophy of the movement, and has 
given Socialism a moral tone definitely hostile to Christian beliefs and 
Christian institutions. The very arguments used by Socialism in 
defence of its principal theses are based on materialistic principles with 
which no Christian can agree. It is here the chief danger lies. Labour 
claims with which the Catholic worker sympathises are based on 
principles of philosophy and ethics, which as a Catholic he cannot accept. 
Few of our Irish workers have had the opportunity of a profound educa- 
tion; hardly any are qualified to sift and to pick out the true from the 
plausibly false in the literature that issues from the Socialist press, 
or in the oratory that flows from the Socialist platform. If the intelligent 
worker wishes to read the literature of the Labour movement, he must 
read Socialist literature, which does not argue but takes for granted a 
conception of life which is utterly false and un-Christian. If he reads 
at all he must read with sympathy, for the subject is largely a statement 
of his own claims. In these circumstances how can the ordinary 
worker avoid being unconsciously poisoned with pagan views of life, 
morality and religion? Socialism can afford to eschew religious ques- 
tions in its official pronouncements; there is nothing to be gained by 
positive attacks on the religious convictions of any section of the 
workers. No; teach the masses the Socialist gospel, a materialist 
philosophy of life, a version of human history to correspond, a theory 
of evolution which makes religion, society, the family, human life 
itself the pre-determined outcome of blind forees—teach them all this 
and you will soon bring about a mentality incompatible with religious 
belief, and eventually a condition of Society in which no Christian 
institution can survive. The process has long been at work. The 
leakage from the Church for the last half-century has been and still is 
considerable. and the cause is nearly always the same—Socialism. Good 
Catholics will say—Oh! the faith will survive in Ireland as it survive’ 
the penal laws. We have no doubt it will; but are we to lose thousands 
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of our people in the meantime? Socialism is the biggest force with 
which the Church has come into conflict since the Protestant Reforma 
tion, bigger perhaps than even the Reformation. It is an organised 
international movement like the Church itself, numbering millions 
of followers among the greatest peoples of the world, and growing 
in power from year to year. Are we to stand idly by while 
such a powerful force takes in hand the education of our Catholic 
workers to their own spiritual undoing? Or are we going to put them 
on their guard at the outset against the false principles of philosophy 
und morality with which the Labour movement has unfortunately 
become identified in many other countries ? : 


Ir will not meet the case, even in Ireland, merely to 

: preach that Socialism has been condemned by the 
Suggestions Pope. For the uneducated, and worse still for the 
half-educated, worker there are but two alternative 

social policies—private Capitalism as he knows (and hates) it and 
Socialism. Whoever is against Socialism must therefore be on 
the side of the Capitalist. The educated social student knows 
of course that these are not the only alternatives, but the worker thinks 
they are, since his Socialist leaders have told him so. In view of the 
amount of Socialist literature that is now read by half-educated Irish 
workers, and in view of the fact that most of this literature is permeated 
with pagan conceptions of life, we think the workers should be instructed 
with regard to the dangers before them. It is not a question of political 
or social propaganda in favour of this or that party, or of this or that 
solution of the social question; it is primarily a question of educating 
our people and giving them a sound Christian philosophy of life. 
Educated Catholics, lay and cleric, who have time to study the social 
question in all its bearings, can do a world of good in this respect by 
lectures, debates in workingmen’s clubs or in any other manner that 
may be found feasible. One principle, however, must be borne in 
mind—there must be no interference (under the pretext of Catholic 
interests) with the right of the workers to agitate for any reform that 
can be reconciled with Catholic theology. It is only when freedom is 
conceded in these matters, in which it has a right to be free, that Irish 
Labour will listen to the voice of authority condemning what is repre- 
hensible. All this demands study, and deep study too, on the part 
of those who would handle the situation successfully. Immense harm 
an be, and frequently has been, done by well-meaning Catholics badly 
informed on economic affairs. We need organisation also; for the work 
to be taken in hand is nothing less than the social education of Irish 
labour, and the no less necessary education of Irish Capitalism on the 
duties of property. Good work has been, and is being, done in other 
countries through social guilds. How many towns in Ireland have such 


an institution ? W. M. 
eo * 
*° “° “° 


Tue indications are that the points just mentioned 
have already made a wide appeal to the Irish public, 
and the and that our priests are fully alive to the importance 
Movement. of the issue, and prepared to do their part in guiding 
the new movement along the lines of sanity and Christian principle. 


Irish Priests 
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Their qualifications for the work are as high as can humanly be hoped 
for. Of their sympathy with the victims of every unjust system, 
whether industrial, commercial, agrarian or political, we think we need 
offer no proof. For the task before them their training is not of to-day 
or yesterday : they have filled the réle in Ireland for centuries: and those 
who remember the troubled days of the land war will be the last to 
assert that time has lessened their capacity for wise and successful inter- 
vention. Their activities in the new department have been evident 
enough for years past, and we have no doubt that—as has been the case 
already in one important centre—Committees will soon be formed pretty 
generally for the study of the Social Question and for the promotion of 
all that is best in the Labour movements of our day. When that time 
comes, the experience of their brethren in other lands will, of course, 
furnish the members of the Committees with many a useful and instruc- 
tive precedent. The recent pronouncement, signed by four Bishops, of 
the Administrative Committee of the National Catholic War Council of 
the United States—re-issued in Dublin from the office of The Irish 
Messenger—will be recognized as one of the finest statements of our 
time. And various publications by priests and Catholic societies in 
Great Britain—where the crisis is more acute and has led to prompter 
action by the Catholic authorities—will supply us with further examples 
of the application of principle to practice. 

In that connexion we take the liberty of reproducing a few docu- 
ments. We disagree with several passages—and our readers will find 
themselves in the same position, we suspect. But it is advisable to 
note the developments in a country that lies so near our own: and it is 
just as well to recognize at once the divergence of views and policy that 
has sprung up there already and that will confront our priests at home 
before many years have passed. 


Tue first is termed ‘ The Catholic Platform on Chris- 

An English tian Social Reconstruction.’ It is ‘ based on the 

Pronouncement. Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Cardinal Bourne’s Pas- 

toral Letter of 1918, and submitted by the Catholic 

Confederation of England and Wales, with the approval of the Hierarchy 

of England and Wales, as the platform on which Catholics are invited 

to stand in regard to the grave social questions and difficulties of the day 

that have arisen, due to the abandonment of Christian principles during 
recent centuries.” And its contents are as follows:— 


Human life is a gift of God to be maintained and developed in accordance? 
with God’s purpose. 


Rights—Hence all men have the right to life and to such necessities of 
life as food, clothing, shelter, rest, recreation. Human beings must not be 
regarded as mere wealth-producing machines. Moreover, man has a just 
elaim to a reasonable standard of life and not mere subsistence. 

In a wage system this claim takes the form of a right to a living wage, 
such as will enable the worker to live in reasonable comfort. The workers 
should not only have a fair share in industrial profits (either in the form of 
wages or otherwise), but also a voice in the control of industrial conditions. 

Man has further, a right to marry and to rear and support a family. 
Hence in a wage system his wage should be sufficient for this purpose. His 
children have a right to education in religion and in such knowledge and 
practical training as will enable them to live good and useful lives. Man 
has an undeniable and God-given right to private property. 
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Duties.—All rights imply duties. Justice and charity must rule in all the 
relations of life. The right to property is accompanied by the duty of making 
right use of it. The right to a fair day’s wage corresponds to the duty of 
doing a fair day’s work. The right to marriage brings the duty of conjugal 
fidelity and the material and moral care of the children. Divorce and un- 
natural restriction of families (which threatens our very existence as a nation) 
are forbidden by God. 

Family.—The family is the basis of society. Civilisation depends upon 
the maintenance of a pure and wholesome family life. The God-given rights 
of parents need to be jealously guarded and their responsibilities insisted 
on. The individual or the family do not exist merely for the State. 

State.—The State is a natural and necessary institution. To civil rulers 
obedience is due in all things lawful; obeying them we obey God. 

The purpose of the State is to supplement not supplant private initiative. 
It must not usurp functions which belong to the individual or to the family. 
It may assume ownership and control only when such can be shown to be 
necessary for the general welfare in cases where private enterprise can be 
shown to be inadequate. 

Hence Socialism is to be repudiated because :— 

(1). It denies the natural right of private property. 
(2). It would undermine human liberty. 
(3). It is associated with anti-Christian movements. 


Evils—The Social evils of the day are so monstrous that the co-operation of 
all citizens, especially of Catholics, for their removal is an urgent necessity. 

The sacredness of personality is forgotten. Wealth has taken the place of 
welfare as the goal of human life. 

A reasonable standard of life is still not within reach of many. . 

The Housing problem is acute: that of unemployment is becoming so. 

Divorce and race suicide are on the increase. 

Secularist education imperils the future of Christian civilisation. 

Work is regarded as a tiresome necessity rather than as an opportunity of 
serving God and one’s neighbour. 

Politics, professional life, commerce and industry do not observe the law of 
Christ. 

Class war is being widely fostered at the very moment when all classes 
should co-operate for the common good. 

State interference threatens the liberty of the individual and the parent. 

Remedies.—These evils cannot be met merely by legislation. They will only 
be increased by revolution Our duty as Catholics is to throw ourselves 
generously into the work of building up a Christian civilisation : of working 
as hard for the life of our people as we have worked for the death of our 
enemies. To succeed, we need a national change of heart. 

Our foundation must be prayer and the sacraments, a stirring up of our 
faith, the strengthening of Catholic organisation, careful study of Catholic 
principles and actual conditions. 

We are called upon, each of us, for a high standard of personal example. 
Whether as men or women, producers or consumers, employers or employed, 
we can all do something to promote justice and charity in social relations. 
We must help to form a sound public opinion which will not only express 
itself in Christian legislation but will see that the laws are kept. In ‘this 
matter we should, as Cardinal Bourne recommends, co-operate with 
Christians of other denominations, whose joint Scheme of Social Reconstruc- 
tion deserves our very careful consideration. 

It must be realised that we all have our share of responsibility in national 
and international reconstruction. We must give our whole-hearted support 
to wise measures for the repression of drunkenness and gambling, for the 
effective censorship of plays and films,for the abolition of the White Slave 
Traffic : and, on the other hand, for the provision of a reasonable standard of 
—. adequate housing, employment, opportunities of rest and recreation and 
education. 

All these matters present their difficulties, and it is only by study and co- 
operation that they can be effectively dealt with. A united and enlightened 
body of Catholics should be in the van of Christian Social Reconstruction. 
Our religion gives us sound and definite social principles. It remains for us 
to apply them to our present social calamities. 
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A Rival Policy Bur a slightly different voice comes from Scotland— 
from Glasgow, to be precise. Some of the younger 

Sc ond d. priests there feel that the programme stands in need 

of strengthening. They are confronted with the evils 

of Industrialism in a manner and degree that most priests in Ireland 
find it difficult to realise—and perhaps their daily contact with the sores 
of a fetid system explains why they are so bent on ending what more 
conservative, or less courageous, reformers would aim at improving. 
Anyhow their activity has made itself felt, and echoes of it have been 
heard in other countries. Lately we were fortunate enough to meet 
most of the men associated with the movement, and one of them was 
kind enough to give us an account of its genesis and history. Perhaps 
we cannot do better than allow him to tell the story in his own words :— 


One evening [he states] a small group of priests and laymen were gathered 
together in a private house in the centre of the city, and were lamenting the 
leakage in the Church through numbers of Catholic men embracing some- 
thing or other called ‘ Socialism.’ Whatever this Socialism meant, cer- 
tain it was that many of the faithful were looking on it as some panacea for 
the admitted evils of the industrial system and, what was more dangerous, 
were conceiving ‘it as so inimical to the Catholic Church that they felt them- 
selves called upon to renounce their faith. 

The priests related how sermons from the pulpit in loud condemnation of 
Socialism were of no avail to stem the ever-increasing tide, and how the 
classical arguments in favour of private property taken from text-books of 
philosophy profited nothing when the discontents enlarged on the corroding 
effects of the cancer of Capitalism. The laymen related how the factories and 
docks were a seething mass of anti-clericalism, in which a mixture of 
Materialism, Atheism and irreligion was blended with an honest denuncia- 
tion of injustice and sweated labour, to the great confusion of good Catholic 
workmen. 

Something must be done. The times were fraught with danger. The 
company agreed that there was something seriously wrong in the realm of 
labour, and they determined to find out what it was. Frankly confessing 
their own ignorance of the details of the social problem, they set themselves 
to serious study, and agreed to meet every Monday night to discuss various 
points together. The priests brought their ethical and theological training, 
the laymen their industrial experience, and this combined knowledge was 
used to diagnose the causes of industrial, civil and political unrest. 

They chose as their text-book of study the ‘ Elements of Social Science and 
Political Economy,’ by Fr. Dardano, translated from the Italian by Fr. 
M‘Laughlin, Mount Melleray. 

In a few months they saw the necessity of enlarging their field of activity. 
if they were going to be of any utility in the cause of the Catholic faith and 
in promoting industrial harmony. The priests, therefore, set about establish- 
ing Social Study Clubs among the laymen of their various parishes, with the 
consent of their parish priests. Several Study Circles were formed in 
Sacred Heart Parish, Bridgeton, by Rev. Patrick J. Flood, D.D.; in the 
Immaculate Conception Parish, Maryhill, by Rev. Simon Keane; in St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral Parish, by Rev. John M‘Quillan, D.D.; in St. Patrick’s 
Parish, Dumbarton, by Rev. Archibald M‘Sparran and Rev. Charles J. 
Treanor, D.D.; in St. Joseph’s Parish, Glasgow, by Rev. Thomas Heaney, 
S.J. Prominent among the laymen was John Quinn, Esq., A.L.A.A. 

The Catholic Social Guild of England had already been on the field, and 
had instituted Guilds at St. John’s, Glasgow, at St. Aloysius, Garnethill, at 
St. Francis Xavier’s, Carfin, and at St. Patrick’s, Shieldmuir. The two 
movements, however, were distinct, and there were some points of difference 
between the English and Scotch programmes. 

The new Guilds of Social Study took up Fr. Dardano’s book, and joined 
to it a careful study of history, particularly of pre-Reformation times, when 
the spirit of the Catholic Church breathed through the social order. Their 
deliberations resulted in a frank condemnation of both Capitalism and 
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Socialism. The pte and laymen went to different parishes with lectures 
marked with fres 


ness and vigour, and soon created a stir in the archdiocese. 
In some quarters they were looked upon as Socialists. 

They also invited prominent speakers from England to give lectures. 
Among these were Rev. Vincent M‘Nabb, O.P., on ‘ The Crimes of Wealth- 
getting’; Very Rev. Fr. Jarrett, O.P., on ‘ The Catholic Theory of Civil 
Government ’; Mr. Hilaire Belloc, on ‘ The Distribution of Property’; Mr. 
Douglas Pepler, on ‘ Education at the Bench’ (a condemnation of the Ele- 
mentary School System); Mr. Eric Gill, on ‘ The Grammar of Industry,’ and 
the latter two on ‘ Revolution or Servility——which ? ’ 

The promoters of the new movement agree with Mr. Belloc that the ten- 
dency of modern legislation is servile, and it notes with regret that Capital- 
ists, Collectivists and many Catholics are at one in bringing about the Servile 
State. Its watchword is ‘ Property with freedom.’ It bases its contentions 
on the Rerum Novarum. In the ideal State which it postulates it visions well- 
distributed property—house and land—for every family. Industrial unrest 
is caused (they maintain) by the absence of property and freedom in the 
millions, who are compelled under Capitalism to slave for a few men for a 
mere wage. Of course, they see clearly that nothing can really be done with 
permanent results until the diseased state of mind brought about by the 
* Reformation ’ and the consequent loss of faith and morals, be changed, and 
we have a nation of honest Christians. 

Since these Study Clubs have been formed a remarkable change has come 
over the laity of the archdiocese, in spite of accusations of heterodoxy 
thrown against them. The first thing to be noted is that the flow of Catholics 
from the Church has been effectively stopped. Those who had doubts about 
the Catholic solution of the social problem are no longer anxious. Men who 
had practically left the Church and become ‘ Socialists * have returned eagerly 
and are now Knights of the Blessed Sacrament. By their fruits you shall 
know them. They are now frequent communicants and have a love and en- 
thusiasm for their faith and its social miracles in history which they never 
experienced before. Their energy and their knowledge they are carrying with 
them into their trade unions and public meetings, and are leavening the mass. 
For instance, one of them succeeded in moving his fellow-workers in the 
A.S.E. (mostly Socialists) to condemn the Ministry of Health. Another, dur- 
ing the campaign before the last General Election spoke so convincingly 
against the candidature of a Liberal that no one in the hall (except the chair- 
man) put up his hand in favour of the candidate, even though it was full of 


his agents and supporters. He was so thoroughly unmasked that he did not 
even go forward for election. 


Tue titles of the ‘ lectures’ referred to may be cf 

The L interest. We take them from a leaflet published by 
e Lectures. the Guild. Three by Dr. Flood on ‘ The Process of 
Dispossession ’ were headed ‘ Before the Advent of 

Capitalism,’ ‘ Origin of Capitalism in the Sixteenth Century,’ and 
‘ Capitalism and the Industrial Revolution.” The ‘ Wage System ° 
was discussed by Mr. Quinn under the titles ‘ Definition and Origin,’ 
and ‘ Social, Political, and Economic Effects.’ The ‘ Servile State ’ 
was dealt with by Father Hamilton, Dr. M‘Quillan, Father O'Connor, 
Mr. Quinn, and Dr. Laydon—the first speaking on ‘ The Modern Drift 
towards the Servile State ’ and on ‘ The Modern Attack on the Home,’ 
the second on ‘ Health Schemes for the Poor’ and ‘ Government by 
Experts,’ the third on ‘ Feminism and its Industrial Portents,’ the 
fourth on ‘ The Gratuitous Provision of Utilities for the Poor’ and 
‘ The Social and Economie Significance of the Public House,’ and the 
fifth on ‘ The Control of the Mind of the Proletariat.’ Under the general 


heading of ‘ The Process of Repossession ’ Dr. Flood discussed ‘ The 
Catholic Doctrine of Private Property,’ Dr. Treanor ‘ Collectivism and 
Marxism,’ Mr. Quinn ‘ The Catholic View of Modern Syndicalist 
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Theories’: and all already mentioned contributed to a final debate on 
‘The Catholic Revolution.’ The lectures have never been published— 
except in a fragmentary form in the Press—but are, we understand, 
being retouched, and will probably see the light at an early date. 


Policy. Tue policy of the promoters embraces two main 
points :— 


1. Study.—(a) In how far modern social evils are due to the dissolution of 
the Corporate Life of the Middle Ages by the Reformation. 

(b) Since evil is caused by the deliberate act of man, and since Philosophy 
and Religion mould economic conditions, and not vice versa, in how 
far modern social problems can be traced to the break-up of corporate re- 
ligion at the Reformation, with the consequent individual competition and 
lack of public opinion to restrain it. To which should be added the decline 
of respect for the family and human dignity. 

(c) How the Faith, even in the material order, brought man from Slavery 
to Freedom through the doctrine of the Family, and the sanctity of human 
relations. 

(d) How a true solution of all economic ills is to be found, not in the ter- 
mination of the present commercial anarchy by the ownership and control 
of all things by the State, but by a return to a condition of widely diffused 
ownership. 

2. Propaganda.—(a) Contact with Trades Unions, Co-operative Societies, 
Trades Councils, and other similar bodies, wherein up till now, anti-Chris- 
tian principles (e.g., Secular Education, Divorce, Sex Instruction, Eugenics, 
&c.) have been freely propagated by a minority of zealots, who have used for 
these purposes the moneys of unwary Catholics and other apathetic 
members. 

(b) To keep strictly bound to their avowed objects such bodies (which 
Leo XIII. desired us to influence and control), and to fight every inch of 
the ground, when they encroach on the rights of either Church, Parents, or 
the Family. 

(c) To educate public opinion by voice and pen in the things on which 
Catholics cannot compromise. 


In the account given above, reference was made to 


“ition some points on which the Glasgow Guild fails to see 
POD an eye to eye with the promoters of the ‘ Catholic Plat- 
Platform. 


form.’ The following critique, issued by the Guild, 
sets them out in detail :— 


We are in general agreement with the various points noted. On several 
questions we beg to make the following suggestions :— 


Interdenominationalism.—To begin with, we take our stand firmly against 
interdenominationalism. We will not co-operate with Christians of other de- 
nominations nor form any joint scheme with them. In this we are following 
Popes Leo XIII., Pius X., and Benedict XV. The first warns us in the Rerum 
Novarum against joining associations in which our religion will be exposed 
to peril, which are in the hands of secret leaders, and which are managed on 
principles ill-according with Christianity. The second condemned the Greater 
Sillon for uniting with non-Catholics in Social ‘ Reform.’ The third has for- 
bidden Catholics take part in the Pan-Christian Congress because we have 
all the truth and others must come to us for it. An examination of the 
‘ Christianity ’ of other Christian Churches will further confirm this position. 
Are we certain that they admit even one dogma of our faith? We fear that in 
Scotland there are but few non-Catholic clergymen who seriously believe that 
Jesus Christ is truly God. Then we have the Anglican Bishop of Birming- 
ham and Dean Inge of St. Paul’s openly advocating birth-control. 

Further, we contend that the curse of Great Britain, the root-cause of the 
evils of to-day, has been the Irreligious Revolution commonly styled ‘ The 
Reformation.’ ‘ Capitalism began really with the robbery of Church property 
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in the sixteenth century. . . . . The English oligarchic spirit took its 
rise from the same sources as Capitalism. (The workers) are suffering from 
the blow aimed at the Catholic Church in the sixteenth century.”” Thus 
Cardinal Bourne in ‘ The Nation’s Crisis." How could we persuade non- 
Catholic ‘ Social Reformers’ to swallow that? No, on this matter we must 
have no compromise nor any alliance that would lead to compromise. 

Socialism.—On the question of Socialism, with which system we disagree 
of course in principles, motives and methods, we think it would be more accu- 
rate to put the word ‘ if’ in place of ‘ because’ in the platform, for (1) there 
are Socialists, e.g., the Fabians, the Sydneywebbicalists, who do not deny the 
natural right of private property; (2) there are Socialists, e.g., the Guildsmen, 
Orage, the New Age, who would not undermine human liberty; and (3) there 
are Socialists who are no more associated with anti-Christian movements than 
Catholic Tories who support the Coalition, which has already undermined 
private property, liberty, and religion, and intends to progress in the same 
direction. 

Destruction First—There can be no question of Catholic Social ‘ Recon- 
struction * on the diseased fabric of modern society until there has been some 
‘ destruction.’ For instance, we must first of all make some frank statements 
to Catholic employers and capitalists on the 7th commandment, on usury, on 
usurious contracts, on ‘ approved business methods,’ on restitution of stolen 
land and wages, on wealth-getting as distinct from wealth-making, on profiteer- 
ing, on the motive principle of work, on their defence ‘ Everybody’s doing it.’ 
When a thorough Catholic spirit pervades their public lives, then alone can 
we reconstruct on strictly Catholic lines. 

Class-war.—The Class-war of which the Platform makes mention is cer- 
tainly detestable, but it is inevitable if our plan of reconstruction intends to 
maintain the distinction of classes so eloquently damned in the Rerum 
Novarum. Did God wish this barrier to exist? Of course there will always 
be grades in society, but did Providence arrange that millions should be per- 
manently propertyless and work for the advantage of a few for a mere wage? 
Or has this not rather come about by the deliberate and malicious action of 
man ? 

Attack.—In looking for the source of modern evils we are tempted to 
impugn the workers too much (who after all are only looking for the freedom 
their masters enjoy, which is a natural longing of every human _ heart) 
and let the masters off lightly, provided they feed their ‘ hands’ well. But 
as a matter of fact we should direct our efforts rather towards the smashing 
of the small plutocracy. ‘ Wise measurers for the repression of gambling ’ 
should deal first with the selling of honours and Government contracts, with 
deals on the Stock Exchange and foreign merchandise, and, secondarily only, 
with the proletariat’s card-playing. 

Wage-system.—The Platform seems to think in terms of wages and em- 
ployment. We must speak out clearly against that. Pope Leo says that 
working-people should ‘ be encouraged to look forward to obtaining a share 
in the land.’ Our Platform, therefore, should not suppose that they are always 
going to be wage-earners or employees of someone else. The Pontiff says also 
* The law should favour ownership (not wagery nor continual employment). 
Its policy should be to induce as many as possible of the humbler class to 
become owners’ (not wage-slaves nor employees, but owners of ‘ lucrative 
property,’ and, therefore, independent workmen). 

*roperty.—This question of private property is of paramount importance. 
It is the key-note of the Rerum Novarum. But we contend that the minimum 
of a weekly wage, a nine-penny insurance stamp, and a few sticks of furniture 
are too ridiculous to be called ‘ property.’ We are willing to consider the 
wage-system, but only during a period of transition to a more Christian con- 
ception of living. So we say that, while the wage-system lasts, the wage- 
earners have a right to a living-wage; but we are entirely opposed to the wage- 
system in itself, for it means that a few have property in the sources of wealth 
and the means of production, while thousands who have not, must sell their 
labour power to the wealthy few at the latter’s terms without any real freedom 
of contract. These multitudes bear ‘ a yoke little better than that of slavery 
itself.’ They are bought and sold at the slave-market, alias the Labour Ex- 
change, are sent carriage-free, like cattle, to work where the slave-driver can 
employ them. Hence, indeed, the mobility of labour; but what about the 
stability and the very existence of the Catholic Home? Would men allow 
themselves to be treated in this way if they had property? 
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Living Wage.—The living wage should meanwhile be strictly insisted on 
in terms of justice and conscience, because Catholic employers tell us that 
they cannot give it and at the same time carry on their business, on account 
of artificially-created expenses and overhead charges. In this way commer- 
cialism and industrialism will be destroyed, since they can only be main- 
tained by injustice and sweating. fj 

Industry.—The question of industrialism must be completely revolution- 
ised. Only those who have not worked under the inhuman conditions of this 
monster would seek its continuance under any form of ‘ voice in control’ (a 
mere book phrase), or ‘ fair share in profits,’ or ‘ co-partnership with em- 
ployer.’ No, it must be stopped. Production must not be for profit, but for 
use. Labour should consist in the making of beautiful or useful things in the 
service of God and our neighbour, and must not be directed by the bullying 
or sweating of hordes of human beings, by efficiency, speeding-up, or com- 
petition in foreign markets. | This change will never take place unless we 
encourage the small, independent craftsman (working at his leisure with his 
own tools, responsible for and owning the work of his hands) against the 
infernal huge machinery which is maiming and destroying human life under 
the mask of ‘ progress’ and ‘ civilisation,’ is destroying the artistic nature 
of man and his handiwork, is producing shoddy (quantity before quality), 
and spreading disease. Only then can we return to a really free Catholic 
life, with, for example, the practice of daily Mass and frequent Communion. 

Unemployment.—To put it frankly, the only cure for unemployment is to 
do away with employment. We have been told in Parliament that a certain 
percentage of unemployment is necessary for ‘ business... That was a very 
plain and bald statement. On our Catholic platform we must take it boldly 
as it stands nor shirk the issue. There can be no solution of this problem 
until the man in the street is not subject to the whim of an employer, but is 
working for himself in co-operation with the members of his Craft-Guild. 

Housing.—The Catholic ideal to strive after in the question of housing is 
that every family, even the poorest, be living on its own land and in its own 
house. Why should this privilege be the possession of only a few, while the 
millions are their lodgers? The right to the ‘ necessities of life as food, cloth- 
ing. shelter, rest, recreation,’ of which the Platform speaks, should be exer- 
cised by each family and not by the employer nor the Insurance Company 
mar ee ren Fatigue Research Committee, nor a new servile Ministry 
ot Health. 

Family.—On the subject of the family a few details might be added with 
reference to the Education Act and the Ministry of Health Bill, the better to 
elucidate the autonomy of this small natural society. The Catholic idea of 
the independence of the family supposes that an oligarchy has no right to say 
at what age school attendance should begin or cease. There were no compul- 
sory primary schools in pre Reformation days. So we strongly oppose the 
compulsory clauses of the Education Acts. Secondly, the Catholic idea of the 
privacy of the family life denies the right of entrance to a State Health 
Visitor (usually a spinster) coming to teach ‘ mothercraft ’ and birth-control 
to working-class mothers. 

Legislation.—It is true that the evils enumerated ‘ cannot be met merely 
by legislation,’ while the present party-game is continued at Westminster. 
But a great deal can be done outside Parliament in Trade Unions, in the Shop 
Steward Movement, and in promoting the Guild Idea or the local autonomy 
of the Stateship. Catholics, while bewailing the impotence of British ‘ de- 
mocracy ’’ against the intrigues of secret international finance, would be 
acting against their conscience if they accepted a responsible position under it 
which would perpetuate that powerful cancer they detest. 

Before anything effective can be done by us in matters of law, we must 
frankly recognise the servile tendency of modern legislation parading under 
the guise of ‘ Social Reform.’ ‘ The Nation’s Crisis’ is particularly brilliant 
on this point. Then, though we cannot ally ourseives with those revolution- 
aries who think only in terms of violence and bloodshed, we should sternly 
offer passive resistance to those laws in which definite Catholic morality is 
being challenged. We in Glasgow intend to do so if the Ministry of Health 
becomes an accomplished fact. If united action is taken here, we shall be 
able to make the wealthy oligarchy tremble and change soon the spirit of 
legislation. 
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Holiness.—All this presupposes that the Catholics who take up this work 
are men of personal sanctity in their own simple way, examples of individual 
holiness of life, men devoted to prayer and the frequentation of the sacra- 
ments, as the Platform points out. This they must bring into their public 
lives with the purest of intentions, for the great obstacle Catholic progress 
has met is the unworthy lives of Catholic public men. 


On the merits of the rival views there may be a division of opinion. 
But in favour of each and every one of them there is this at least to be 
said—they represent the earnest judgment of zealous men who realize 
deeply, and are doing their best to remedy, the deplorable condition of 
things that, in the oft-quoted words of Pope Leo XIII, has enabled ‘ a 
small number of very rich men to lay upon the teeming masses of the 
labouring poor a yoke little better than that of slavery itself.’ Their 
efforts, and the degree of success that has already crowned them, are 
an incentive and encouragement to us in Ireland. For our task is easier 
than theirs. With us Industrialism has been more restricted, and has 
not yet produced the class antagonism unfortunately so prevalent in 
other lands. Our people, moreover, are not obsessed with the pagan 
belief in State omnipotence that is preparing the way elsewhere for the 
horrors of the servile régime. And, above all, the faith is strong, and all, 
employers and workmen alike, are prepared to settle their disputes on 
Christian lines and without an appeal to the materialistic ethics of the 
Socialist. M. J. O'D. 


NOTE. 


At the last moment we have received a copy of a letter from the Holy 
Father to the author of ‘* Aids,’’ reviewed in this issue. The Holy 
Father, having emphasised the excellent qualities of the work, its re- 
markable clearness, its conciseness, its perfect accordance with the spirit 
of the Church, warmly congratulates the author, and expresses the hope 
that his “‘ learned and opportune work will find its place in peoples’ 
libraries, and will be studied and consulted by all those who desire to 
taste the Scriptures and to learn, or at least to recall to mind, how to 
meet the various difficulties that arise, how to interpret a passage, and 
how to grasp the historical or dogmatic import of each passage.”’ 

The editors of the In1sH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY take this opportunity 
of congratulating an old contributor on the high honour which he has re- 
ceived, and unite their good wishes for the success of his interesting and 
valuable work. Tue Epirors. 








Book Reviews. 


The Principles of Christian Apologetics. An Exposition of the Intellec- 
tual Basis of the Christian Religion. By Rev. T. J. Watsne, 1919. 
Longmans, Green & Co., Paternoster Row, London, New York, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. Pp. xvi+252. Price 6s. net. 


lr the promoters of the ‘ Westminster Library ’—a *‘ series of manuals 
for Catholic priests and students "—continue to give us books like this, 
they will have done a service for which we cannot be too grateful. From 
the first page to the last there is evidence of deep and careful study, and 
of a scholarly acumen and Jiterary touch that makes one proud of our 
Catholic authors. 

For our last issue we were favoured with a review of a book of Dr. 
Sheehan’s that bore almost the same title. But the works really cover 
different ground, and are not intended for the same class of readers. 
This is no rival of the other, nor is the other of this. Dr. Sheehan’s pur- 
pose was to write for students in schools and colleges, and a considerable 
portion of his work was devoted to the divine institution, prerogatives, 
and teaching authority of the Church and the Papacy. Fr. Walshe con- 
fines himself to the intellectual basis of the Christian religion—he begins 
in fact with the objective value of sense impressions and with the proofs 
of the existence of an external world—and his appeal is to the * senior 
students ’ who have attained a sufficient degree of mental maturity to 
appreciate the fundamental problems of existence and the reasoned solu- 
tions that the Christian religion invites them to accept. 

As ministering to his general purpose—and quite appropriately so, in 
view of the audience he addresses—nearly every branch of human know- 
ledge is called upon to furnish its best. Physics contributes its quota, 
so does Astronomy, so do the other departments of Natural Science— 
Biology, Geology, Anthropology and the rest. Law and Medicine are 
summoned when necessary. Even Mathematics is made to point a truth 
or break the force of an apparent contradiction—though, we may remark 
by the way, the printers occasionally manage (cf. p. 96) to convert into 
sober truth what was meant to be a crowning absurdity. Appeals of the 
kind will not be lost on the ‘ senior student.’ They will convince him, 
at least, that the exponents of religious belief are not the bogeys of 
secularist fiction, shivering in a darkened cave, afraid of the light of 
* science ’ and truth: that they are as fully aware as he is himself of the 
progress of human development, and much better qualified to read and 
explain its ultimate message. They will make him realise that religion 
itself, so far from being an isolated phenomenon of human experience, is 
at all points in closest touch with the highest activities of civilised 
humanity. And they will, of course, in addition always secure their main 
and immediate purpose of adding the voice of modern learning to that 
of the older philosophies in proclaiming God’s existence as the one suffi- 
cient cause and final explanation of the universe and everything in it. 

To follow Fr. Walshe, in detail, and express an opinion on his con- 
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clusions and arguments, would be to write more than the reader would 
tolerate. But a brief summary may be allowable. The opening chapter 
deals, as we have said, with the existence of the objective world and 
with the difficulties urged by Idealists and by slightly sceptical Neo- 
Scholastics. Then follows one on the aim of apologetics—involving 
criticism of Hume, Mill, Kant, Bergson, &c.—and two on the proofs of 
God’s existence and on the errors opposed to Theism. The attributes of 
God are discussed in the fifth: the next gives us a treatment of * some 
supposed antimonies ’"—including some beautifully-worded pages on the 
problem of the existence of evil: and Polytheism and Pantheism are dis- 
posed of in the seventh. A chapter on * the nature of man ’ introduces 
another on his ‘ origin and destiny ’—the latter giving the author full 
scope for the effective use of his extensive knowledge of Geology and 
Anthropology. The ‘ relations between God and man ’ are then dwelt 
on: and a special chapter given to religion from the historical standpoint. 
The last seven are devoted specially to the Christian religion—revelation 
and its criteria, Faith and reason, the fact of revelation, the divinity of 
the Christian faith, the divinity of Christ, and eschatological apologetics. 
The latter—directed against theories like Schweitzer’s—is specially in- 
teresting, and the treatment of prophecy and of the Gospel miracles is 
better than we have noticed in any book that is likely to claim com- 
parison with Fr. Walshe’s. 

Of course there are many points on which the author’s views and 
statements will be questioned even by friendly critics. Some will ask 
what would happen the argument from contingency (p. 38) if a 
materialist opponent took up the position that the underlying matter 
was not contingent. Others will be inclined to say that the Church has 
spoken, though not infallibly, on the question of the evolution of man’s 
body (p. 56). And so on. Others, taking a lower standpoint, will—if 
thei: copy is like ours—wonder why pp. 81-96 are inserted twice, and 
pp. 17-32 omitted. But that can be easily remedied. 

The work is a fine addition to our apologetic literature. It is 
thoroughly up-to-date, full, and reliable: takes account of the new as 
well as the old: speaks in the terms that opponents use and can under- 
stand : and is sure of a warm welcome. 





M. J. O'DONNELL. 


Sketches for the Exercises of an Eight Days’ Retreat. By Rev. H. 
Hurrer, 8.J. London: Herder. Pp. 275. 6s. net. 


ALL who have read the little book of the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius, or who have made retreats under the guidance of his spiritual 
sons, will be familiar with the general plan of Father Hurter’s work. The 
author disclaims originality, and merely develops somewhat the medita- 
tions contained in the Spiritual Exercises, with a view to the special 
needs of priests and religious; but the exercises go so deeply into the 
fundamentals of the spiritual life that Father Hurter’s book might be 
used with profit by all classes. 


Epwarp J. KIssane. 
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The True Apostolate. By Rev. Fr. Girarpey, C.SS.R. London: 
Herder. Pp. 195. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tus is a translation of a French work by Dom J. B. Chautard, in which 
the author develops at length some of the accepted principles of the 
spiritual life. To estimate the real merit of the work it suffices to note 
that the original was specially recommended by Pius X and Benedict XV, 
and within four years reached its sixth edition. In its English dress the 
book bears many traces of its French origin, and in a few cases the trans- 
lation adheres so closely to the idiom of the original as to be unintelligible. 
These, however, are faults that can be easily remedied, and they do not 
detract from the real value of the book. ; 


Epwarp J. KIssaNne. 


St. Joseph of Copertino, By Rev. A. Pastroviccut, O.M.C. Englished 
and adapted by Rev. Francis 8. Larne, O.M.Cap. Herder, 68 Gt. 
Russell Street, London, W.C., and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo. Pp. 135. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


Tuis book deals with one possessed of gifts extraordinary for even a 
saint. Some, indeed, may be more attracted towards saints with the less 
striking attributes; they may think these more capable of imitation while 
they regard exalted virtue as an object calling for a merely passive 
admiration. Yet there is room in the Catholic Church for the splendours 
of Thabor as well as for the humiliations of Gethsemane. The highest 
ideals, especially when realised, have a bracing effect. To read of the 
exalted sanctity of St. Joseph of Copertino is comparable to the ascent 
of an Alpine peak. It is something to breathe even for awhile the purest 
atmosphere, albeit the rarified air may seem overpowering to less 
courageous spirits. After the experience one is all the better prepared 
even for the lowly tasks of every-day life. 

This biography of a chosen servant of God is a tale of wonderful 
adventure, It pertains to the high spiritual romance of sanctity. The 
words, mirabilis Deus in sanctis suis, receive a lively illustration. What 
more wonderful than that this saint should be dismissed from the first 
order he joined? But this was only a prelude to greater humiliations. 
At one time treated with unusual harshness by his superior and de- 
nounced as a good-for-nothing hypocrite—a charge which the saint was 
only too willing to admit; at another time cited before the Holy Office 
on a serious allegation ; often transferred from one monastery to another 
because of the commotion caused by his ecstasies and flights, Joseph 
was always an illustration of the pain as well as the joy of Christian 
love. Another source of trial was his backwardness as a scholar; the 
writer of his life naively assures us that he passed an important vx- 
amination because the Bishop questioned him on the interpretation 
of the only text of Scripture that he had mastered. Wherefore, he has 
appealed in a special way to students preparing for examination; in 
Italy they have made him their patron. , 

The outstanding feature of his life was his ecstatic flights. In this 
matter one will see the continuity of Christianity. Those Christians 
who find it difficult to understand the bodily ascension of our Lord and 
the assumption of our Lady may obtain some confirmation of their 
faith by considering the evidence for the miraculous flights of St- 
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Joseph of Copertino. Indeed the prodigies of his life were so astounding 
that Pope Benedict XIV told his biographers to give the official evidence. 
It is a matter of prudence to seek for those proofs; it is imitating the 
Church which pronounces with certainty only after a rigorous inquiry. 
But even for Catholics there is danger of too much slowness to believe. 
Steeped in an atmosphere of fashionable scepticism, and unconsciously 
influenced by the materialistic standards of the age, the sons of the 
Church are sometimes inclined to incredulity when confronted with a 
multiplicity of miracles. It involves a desertion to naturalism, and a 
pitiable lack of pride in the faith that conquers the world of matter. 

‘It would lead too far,’ says the author, ‘ to recount all the raptures 
and flights through the air while the saint was at Copertino; suffice 
it to say that according to the acts of his beatification more than seventy 
such flights were recorded, not counting those which occurred daily 
at Holy Mass, and generally lasted two hours.’ On one occasion 
Joseph was present (p. 32) at the investment of several nuns in the 
Church of St. Clare at Copertino. As soon as the choir intoned the 
antiphon, ‘Come, thou bride of Christ,’ he was seen to hurry from the 
corner in which he knelt towards the confessor of the convent, a member 
of the order of the Reformati, grasp him by the hand, lift him by super- 
natural power from the floor, and rapidly dance about with him in 
the air.” ‘To avoid prolixity we will omit other ecstasies and, on con- 
clusion, relate one of the most marvellous, which was occasioned by 
a deranged nobleman, Baltasar Rossi of Assisi. Bound to a chair, this 
nobleman was brought to Joseph, that he might pray for his recovery. 
The man of God commanded that the patient be freed and forced to 
kneel in his oratory. He then touched his head and said, ‘‘ Chevalier 
Baltasar, doubt not, but commend yourself to God and His Holy 
Mother.’’ With these words and uttering his usual cry, ‘‘Oh!”’ he seized 
the nobleman by the hair, and lifted him from the floor as he rose in 
ecstasy into the air. The saint held him thus for a time to the amaze- 
ment of those present, who with the nobleman, now fully restored, 
praised and thanked God for working such great miracles by His 
servant.’ (p. 37). 

Of course, for every supernatural incident here recorded there could 
not be given full evidence; and in its absence we can suspend our 
assent to many of the stories related, such as those beautiful ones about 
the sheep answering the Litany and the linnets and gold-finches praying 
to God at the saint’s command. In the case of the miracles investigated 
for canonization the facts are given in full, and every reader will be 
struck by the care and sobriety of the Church’s judgment in regard to 
supernatural facts. 

This biography does not devote ail its pages to those extraordinary 
phenomena, which are only the fringes of sanctity. The inner life of 
St. Joseph, his ineffable love for God and ‘ beautiful Mary,’ as he called 
her, his tender charity for the distressed, are fully unfolded. What 
a search-light, revealing his own soul as well as that of another, flashed 
forth in his words to one praying— You have prayed the Our Father 
very distractedly !’’ 

The last trait that may be noticed is the humour of the saint. It 
is natural that the saints, having their own standard of values, should 
take a light-hearted, care-free view of external things. Obsession by the 
devil is not the thing for a worldling to laugh at; but this was done by 
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St. Joseph. * Though the evil one did succeed in striking him so terribly 
that his fellow-religious were horrified by the noise of many blows and 
the rattling of chains, he did not succeed in tiring the patience of the 
saint. When asked by his fellow-religious as to the cause of the strange 
noises in his cell at night, Joseph laughingly replied, ‘It was only 
fun.” And so it was a saying of Joseph: * Doubts and scruples (the 
enemy of joy in religion) are not tolerated in my house.’ 
G. PrERsk. 


Is there Salvation Outside the Catholic Church? By Rev. J. Baixvet, 
S.J. Translated from the original by Rev. J. L. Wrempennay. Pp. 
68. Price 2s. 6d. net. Herder, London. 
Ix this little work we have a very interesting and scholarly study of 
the well-known axiom, * Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus.’ ‘The author 
explains very clearly the necessity of reconciling two apparently con- 
flicting traditions. On the one hand we have the tradition expressed 
in the axiom just mentioned. On the other hand the Church teaches 
that no one is eternally lost except through his own fault. Experience 
teaches us that, in modern times at all events, there are many earnest 
Christians outside the pale of the visible Catholic Church, who are 
invineibly ignorant of the error of their ways, and who are sincerely 
endeavouring to serve God according to their lights. The second 
tradition just mentioned forbids us to hold that for such persons there 
is no hope. Yet they live and die outside the Church. How are we to 
explain this apparent contradiction in our teaching? This is the 
burden of Father Bainvel’s essay. He shows the weak point of the 
solutions to be found in our theological text-books—solutions based on 
distinctions between the body and soul of the Church, the visible and 
invisible Church, necessity of means and necessity of precept. The 
author himself seeks a solution of the problem in the fact that we can 
belong to the Church either externally (visibly) or merely internally 
(invisibly). In the ordinary economy of God external membership 
is necessary: but in exceptional cases He accepts internal affiliation 
as equivalent to external membership. This little work will be welcomed, 
we are sure, not only by students of the Church Tract, but also by 
many Catholies who may wish to have a clear notion of the Church's 
teaching in regard to the salvation of non-Catholics. The book is ex- 
cellently turned out by printer and binder. W. Moray. 


Handbook of Canon Law. For Congregations of Women under Simple 
Vows. By Very Rev. D. I. Lanstots, O.S.B. Eighth Edition: 
revised and enlarged to conform with the New Code of Canon Law. 
1919. F. Pustet Co., New York and Cincinnati. B. Herder, 68 
Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Pp. 303. Price 7s. net. 

As the title-page indicates, this is the eighth edition of Fr. Lanslots’ little 

book on the subject, and several changes have been made in accordance 

with the relevant canons of the new Code. The sub-title deserves atten- 
tion. It is not found on the cover: when we first saw an earlier edition 
on the bookseller’s shelves, we were for a time under the impression that 
the book dealt with Canon Law in all its branches. <A casual glance 
inside was, of course, enough to remove the misunderstanding. But it 
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may be as well for readers to note that the work is intended specially for 
‘ Congregations of women under simple vows,’ and that it deals only 
with those portions of Canon Law that have a direct bearing on these 
institutions. 

The previous editions are so well-known, especially to the Religious 
principally affected, and have been reviewed so often, that a close exami- 
nation of the contents would now be out of place. For the general reader 
it will be enough to remark that the book evidently aims at giving all the 
more important facts in a clear, popular and rather attractive style. 
There is very little citation of authorities, little or no discussion of the 
divergent views favoured by authoritative commentators, and in fact 
little notice of any problems except those lying near the surface. The 
standards followed in the earlier editions were almost exclusively two: 
the Conditae a Christo of Pope Leo XIII—a legislative document of the 
highest authority and of very extensive importance—and the 325 Normae 
which, though intended primarily as merely directive principles for the 
approbation of future Congregations, tended gradually to assume the 
importance of strictly legislative enactments. On the basis of these 
two documents Fr. Lanslots succeeded in compiling a readable, interest- 
ing, and, within its limits, a very useful treatise. 

The peculiar merit of the new edition is that the new-Code section on 
Religious is added to the documents just mentioned. And the spirit that 
moved the author at the beginning evidently governs him still: the treat- 
ment of the new legislation is precisely the same as that of its prede- 
cessors. That sums up the merits of the new edition—and the demerits, 
too, as some will be inclined to regard them. The new canons glide in 
unostentatiously, and take their part in the ordered narrative, almost 
as if they belonged there from the first. There is no excitement exhibited 
over their contents, no nice comparison of old and new, few opinions 
expressed on the different interpretations that may be offered or on the 
practical policy to which the canons will ultimately lead. To give an 
example or two. It has been felt in many quarters that the new law 
regarding the appointment of Superiors necessitated changes where the 
old legislation would have left things undisturbed: anyone who gets his 
knowledge only from the manual before us will find himself puzzled by 
the change in policy. Again, there has been trouble about the suitable 
employment of the novitiate years. At one time it was felt that they 
should be devoted almost exclusively to religious exercises, at another 
that literary training should form a prominent part of the curriculum: 
and the difficulties have been considerably increased in the case of those 
whose novitiate was in an advanced stage when the new law came into 
operation. All these matters are treated in a rather off-hand fashion in 
the manual. Or, finally, there is the question of Sisters’ confession in a 
church or public oratory. Canon 522 embodies certain conditions. Are 
they required for validity? Or only for liceity? The reply will be of the 
greatest interest and importance to many members of ‘ Congregations 
of women under simple vows,’ but we are afraid that Fr. Lanslots’ words 
will throw little light on the solution. 

There are occasional expressions that might pass muster in a loosely- 
written article, but are very much out of place in a book so carefully 
written and tastefully printed. We do not generally say that a person 
‘takes a recourse to Rome’ (p. 105), or that ‘the duration should not 
last longer than necessary’ (192), or that ‘for the alienation of the 
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property of congregations requires, as also for other acts of administra- 
tion forbidden by the Sacred Canons, an apostolic indult or permission 
from the Holy See is required’ (226). But these matters, after all, are 
comparatively trifling. 

Within the limits intended by the author, the book is useful. For 
those who care little about critical comparisons or minor controversies, 
and who are anxious to have the main outlines presented in a manner 
that makes study a pleasure, Fr. Lanslots’ work is one of those we should 
like to recommend. M. J. O’DonNELL. 


‘ Christ’s Masterpiece '; ‘ His Only Son’; * The Bedrock of Belief ’: 

By Rev. Wituiam F. Rosson, 8.J., Professor of Theology, St. Louis 
University. Price 6s. (net) each. Pp. 203, 206 and 203. Herder, St. 
Louis and London. 
In these three books we have three courses of Lenten lectures preached 
by the author in the years 1916, 1917 and 1918 respectively. Though 
published as independent volumes, they form when taken together 
one complete work, which might be appropriately published under the 
title, ‘ Christian Apologetics.’ The author does not claim to have dis- 
covered anything new; he does not even claim any special originality 
of thought or method in dealing with his subject. His aim is to present 
the Catholic point of view and the arguments of approved theologians 
in such a manner as will appeal to the educated layman of to-day. It 
is a modest aim, yet a very practical one at the present time. There 
is a spirit of inquiry and of criticism abroad ; received opinions are being 
challenged and sifted; the modern mind wants to know the why and 
wherefore of every conclusion. Even the domain of religious belief 
has not escaped this exacting inquisitiveness. There are many outside 
the fold who are groping for light; there are many within who are 
anxious to be better equipped to give an account of the faith that is in 
them. To provide for this craving for light, by placing in the hands 
of all who care to study the question a convenient yet substantially 
complete statement of the Catholic position, is evidently a work to be 
commended. As Fr. Robison himself modestly reminds us, ‘ Any help 
which may aid in bringing the wanderers back is not to be scorned. 
Moreover, any assistance which will lead those of the household of the 
faith to a better appreciation of the solidity of the grounds of their 
belief is worthy of consideration.’ 

In ‘ Christ’s Masterpiece’ the author sets himself to answer the 
question. ‘Why must I be a Catholic?’ His argument takes him over 
the ground covered by the tract, ‘ De Ecclesia Christi,’ in our theological 
text-books. Starting with the assumption that Christ was a divine 
legate, whose teaching must be received and whose commands must be 
obeyed, he goes on to show that the religion of Christ is realised only 
in the Catholic Church, and that consequently we must be members 
of that Church because we can nowhere else find pure unadulterated 
Christianity. The author follows throughout the lines already mapped 
out by recognised authorities on the subject. The nature of the 
kingdom founded by Christ, the powers conferred on his apostles, the 
indefectibility of the Christian society, the primacy and infallibility of 
St. Peter and his successors, the notes of the true Church—these are 
the landmarks in his discussion of ‘ Christ’s Masterpiece.’ In the 
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second volume, * His Only Son,’ Fr. Robison goes back a step and asks 
‘Why should I be a Christian?’ In the discussion of this question 
he expounds the chief arguments of the tract, ‘De Vera Religione.’ 
The mora] miracle of the wonderful spread and vitality of the Church, 
the integrity and historicity of the gospels and the claims of Christ to 
which the Gospel records bear testimony, the admitted greatness and 
moral perfection of the historical Christ and the consequent impossi- 
bility of explaining His life and claims as those of an impostor or a 
madman, the prophecies fulfilled in Christ and His own predictions 
verified by the event, the Father's testimony given in the shape of 
numerous undoubted miracles—these are the chief lines of argument 
by which the author proves the divine mission of Christ, and the con- 
sequent divinity of the religion He came on earth to establish. In the 
third volume the author goes back a step farther and asks, ‘ Why should 
a man profess any religion at all?’ Here we get to the foundation 
of all religion, to the ‘ bedrock of belief.’ The question is no longer 
purely theological; it is philosophical as well: and Fr. Robison lays 
theology and philosophy under contribution for his arguments. He 
begins with the fact that since the dawn of history there has been no 
nation that did not entertain some sort of religious belief. This fact, 
he contends, cannot be explained satisfactorily on any other hypothesis 
than that of Theism. He next expounds some of the traditional proofs 
for the existence and personality of God, and briefly discusses some of 
the modern philosophical errors bearing on these questions. His next 
point is the attributes of God, and in this connection he gives a useful 
criticism of Pantheism. The creation of man, the spirituality of the 
soul and the freedom of the will are discussed in his next lecture. The 
moral law is the next point to be considered; and in the last lecture 
the author shows the necessity of a sanction for an effective law. 
Throughout the three volumes the author has printed his lectures 
just as they were delivered. This arrangement, while preserving the 
force and directness of the spoken word, forbids us to expect that com- 
pleteness of discussion and attention to detail which we are accustomed 
to look for in a formal theological treatise. It was not Fr. Robison’s 
purpose to write a theological text-book, but rather to give a practical 
presentation of the case for Catholicism. We think he has achieved 
his purpose; and we recommend these three volumes not only to the 
educated laity, but also to priests on the mission, who may wish to 
have in convenient and readable form the substance of the tracts, * De 
Vera Religione ’ and *‘ De Ecclesia."’ The paper, printing and binding 


of the books leave nothing to be desired. W. Moran. 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By Rev. Josepu J. C. PetTRovits, 


J.C.B., S.T.D. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C., 
and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Pp. 281. Price 6s. net. 


THE reader must not take away the impression that this volume pertains 
to purely devotional literature. Its purpose is rather to give the theology 
and history of the devotion. It was presented to the Faculty of the Sacred 
Sciences at the Catholic University in America in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for the doctorate in theology. It was approved by that 
University as a scientific contribution to the subject; it contains, more- 
over, a eulogistic preface from the pen of Cardinal Gibbons. The 
reviewer, also, may add his testimony to the interesting qualities and 
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to the painstaking thoroughness of the work. It is invaluable for those 
who wish to understand the full meaning of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. 

One of the most important questions discussed is the meaning of what 
is called the Great Promise made to Blessed Margaret Mary. The author 
gives prominence to the version of the Promise found in the Vie et 
Oeuvres de la Bienheureuse Marquerite-Marie, published by the Visit- 
andines of Paray in 1876, p. 196. ‘ One day, on a Friday, during Holy 
Communion He said these words to His unworthy slave (servant) if she 
is not mistaken ‘‘ I promise thee, in the excessive mercy of my heart, that 
its all powerful love will give the grace of final repentance to all those 
who communicate nine successive First Fridays of the month; they will 
not die in its displeasure, nor without receiving their Sacraments, My 
divine Heart rendering itself their assured refuge in that last moment.’’’ 
The Church has not spoken on the authenticity of this vision. Some are 
inclined to question its absolute genuineness. Some regard the promise 
as placing one’s salvation beyond all doubt. The author takes a more 
moderate view after a very full discussion of various opinions. ‘ In our 
opinion a great stress must be laid on the introductory words of the 
Great Promise—viz., En lui faisant espérer. These are to be taken as 
the determinants of its general efficacy as a whole, as modifying to some 
extent, all the rewards promised by it. They clearly indicate the idea 
of hope, not of absolute infallible assurance ; of humble expectation, and 
not of unfailing irrevocable guarantee.’ G. Prerse. 


A Manual of the History of Dogmas. By Rev. Bernarp J. Orten, 
$.J., Professor of Theology and History of Dogmas, St. Louis 
University. Two vols. Pp. 523 and 551, 8vo. Price (in cloth) 
9s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. net respectively. Herder, St. Louis and 
London. 


Ir is a pleasure to announce the publication of a book that was really 
needed ; it is a still greater pleasure to be able to recommend it on its 
merits. Fr. Otten’s Manual fulfils both conditions. The work, as the 
author tells us, ‘is intended primarily for ecclesiastical students, 
who follow a course of lectures on this important subject; but it is 
expected to provide useful reading for those others also, and they surely 
are many, who are interested in the matter of Doctrinal Development. 
In the author's opinion the crying need there is of a compendious 
History of Dogmas amply justifies the book’s publication. No Manual 
of this kind has as yet appeared in English.” In a work of this kind 
the author has two difficulties to face, one the question of method, the 
other the question of matter to be selected. If he follows a chrono- 
logical scheme and endeavours to expound the views of each succeeding 
generation, the student interested in the development of any particular 
dogma will be put to the inconvenience of piecing together from different 
parts of the book the information he is looking for. On the other hand if 
the author takes each dogma separately, and follows up its development 
through several centuries, the result will be a series of disjointed mono- 
graphs, which will fail to give an adequate idea of the mutual connection 
of the several doctrines discussed, and the general setting in which 
their development took place. Fr. Otten has endeavoured to combine 
the two methods, and we think he has succeeded as far as his subject 
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would permit. The second difficulty is that of selection. The History 
of Dogmas is a vast subject ; there are so many interesting developments 
to describe, so many theories to notice, so many details to record. One 
must draw the line somewhere, if one’s book is to be kept within the 
dimensions of a ‘ manual’ suitable for class purposes. Hence the 
difficulty of maintaining throughout a well-balanced treatment of 
different dogmas and different periods of development. In this respect 
Fr, Otten seems to us to have made a very judicious selection of material. 
He deals very briefly, it is true, with the period since the Council of 
Trent; but as he himself points out, the exigencies of space left him 
no alternative but a too meagre treatment of the very important period 
of Scholasticism, and that would have been a still greater drawback. 
In any case the trend of opinion since the Council of Trent is usually 
discussed in sufficient detail in our modern theological text-books. 
There are some points, however, especially in the first volume, which 
we think should be discussed in greater detail. The important question 
of the development of the Christian hierarchy might get greater 
prominence. In view of the interest taken in this question by Protestant 
scholars during the last quarter of a century, we think the author should 
devote a few paragraphs to the discussion of such questions as the 
charismatic ministry and the collegiate episcopate, which seem to be 
implied in the New Testament and in certain early documents like the 
Didache. We think the author takes too much for granted when he 
implicitly represents Ignatius Martyr as voicing the universal tradition 
on the question of Church government. Again we think the author, 
in treating of St. Cyprian’s teaching on the Primacy of the Pope, should 
refer to the speech made by Cyprian at the Council of Carthage, A.D. 
256. In connection with the Sacrament of Penance there are also 
some points, a fuller discussion of which is desirable, such as the question 
of private confession during the first six or seven centuries, the develop- 
ment of the practice of frequent confession, especially in case of those 
who have either no sin or no serious sin to confess, and the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of reservation, jurisdiction and approbation. In 
any account of the Scholastic teaching on the question of perfect and 
imperfect contrition we think some attention should be given to the 
distinction usually drawn in modern text-books between amor concu- 
piscentiae Dei and amor absolutus Dei. It would be interesting to learn 
how far the latter was required as a motive for perfect contrition in 
the theology of the Sclioolmen. The only other point we wish to mention 
is the index, wnich might with advantage be considerably enlarged. 
These points are for the most part matters of detail, and do not inter- 
fere with the general excellence of Fr. Otten’s Manual. They are 
mentioned not so much by way of criticism as by way of suggestions 
for the next edition, which we hope will be soon called for. We recom- 
mend the book to all who are interested in the history of Christian 
Dogma. W. Moray. 


Lecons sur la Messe. Par Mor. Pierre Batirror. Deuxiéme Edition. 
Librairie Victor Lecoffre, J. Galbalda, Editeur, rue Bonaparte, 90, 
Paris. Pp. 330. Pr. 4 fr. 80. 


Tne fact that this scholarly work of Mgr. Batiffol has reached a second 
edition speaks for itself. It shows that these ten lectures on the Mass 
have appealed to a wider public just as much as they did to his audience 
at the Catholic Institute of Paris where they were originally delivered. 
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It is not out of place here to say that the contents of those lectures 
present a varied and interesting treatment. The author deals with his 
subject from the stand-points of liturgy, archeology, and theology. 
In the theological portion he has no difficulty in showing that the view 
of such an early writer as St. Cyprian concerning the Mass is substan- 
tially the same as that defined by the Council of Trent. 

The archeological treatment of the subject involves a careful effort 
to give the dates of introduction of the prayers of the Roman Missal, 
as well as their sources. There is given a history of the Roman Missal 
from the time of Pope Innocent III to that of St. Pius V. There is an 
interesting discussion concerning the Sacramentaries that contain the 
sources of the missal. Of special importance is the author’s criticism 
of recent views on the history of the Canon of the Roman Mass. It 
is characterised by clearness and independence of judgment. The reader 
will find many things in this volume to interest his mind and stimulate 
his faith. He will be enabled through its means to form a nobler idea 
of the Mass and of the ceremonial it has inspired. G. Prerse. 


The Catholic Student's ‘‘Aids’’’ to the Bible. Vol. Il. The Gospels. 

By Rev. Hven Pore, O.P. London: R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd. 

Pp. xiv+408. 5s. net. 
Few will regret that Father Pope has decided to expand the second part 
of his ‘* Aids ’’ into two volumes. The complexity of the problems in- 
volved, and their more practical character demanded fuller treatment 
than could be given in a single volume like that on the Old Testament, 
and there is ample room for an introduction to the New Testament in 
English from the Catholic standpoint. In the present volume all the 
general questions relating to the Gospels are treated with sufficient ful- 
ness to satisfy the student who approaches for the first time the critical 
study of the Gospels. Naturally one does not look for originality in a 
work of this kind, and the critic’s only ground of quarrel might be either 
the method followed by the author, or the particular solution of 
problem which he sets before the student as the most plausible. The 
whole work is planned on thoroughly conservative lines, but by one who 
has evidently kept in closest touch with modern criticism; the result is 
that the traditional view again and again receives sidelights from modern 
researches, and the method of treatment is sometimes modernised to 
suit new conditions. One might mention as a specially commendable 
feature of the work the quotation of long extracts from Josephus and the 
Fathers which are much more helpful to the student than the few 
enigmatic sentences which are usually to be found in such manuals. 
Probably the best section of the book is that relating to Textual Criticism 
(vii-ix). A student could wish for no clearer of the need of Textual Criti- 
cism, the sources on which it is based, and the different systems in vogue, 
than is to be found in these chapters. The discussion on the relative 
dates of the Syriac Versions, and a few pages of judicious criticism of the 
text of Westcott and Hort are especially interesting. The revolutionary 
theory of Professor Clarke finds a place on equal terms with that of Von 
Soden. Coming to the practical application of textual criticism we might 
mention the author’s views on the two well-known passages Mark xvi, 
9-20, and John vii, 53-viii, 11. The view in regard to both passages is 
practically the same; while maintaining with the unanimous voice of 
tradition that both passages are inspired Scripture, he inclines to hold 
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that they were not written by the authors of the respective Gospels of 
which they now form part. 

We doubt if the author's treatment of the Synoptic Problem can be 
considered adequate. Probably the writer felt that there was little to be 
gained by entering into the details of theories whose only merit is that 
they are fashionable for the moment. The only theories referred to under 
the heading ‘‘ Modern Solutions ’’ are two forms of the Mutual Depend- 
ence Theory which are expounded too vaguely to give the student an idea 
of the lines on which modern criticism seeks a solution. The author 
himself can offer nothing better than the theory of Oral Catachesis. 
‘* The hypothesis which seems most calculated to cover all the factors 
in the case is that of an oral tradition partly in Greek, partly in Aramaic, 
and handed down not simply by word of mouth in unwritten form, but 
as part of the daily instruction in the essentials of the Gospel as taught 
by the Apostles,’’ p. 307. Making due allowance for the tenacious 
memory of the first disciples, one finds it hard to conceive how this “‘daily 
instruction *’ was expressed in the same words and phrases in Palestine, 
Rome and the Pauline Churches. All modern theories may be said to 
be due to recognition of this fact—viz., that the resemblances are such 
that they must be due to a written document of some kind, whether one 
writer had the work of another before him, or all used the same written 
source. 

Another point on which I should wish the student to have greater 
freedom of choice between rival views is on the question of the date of 
the Passion. There is hardly any question on which the contrary views 
are so equally balanced, and on that account the student has a right to 
hear both sides. Father Pope works out the theory that Christ was 
crucified on the 15th of Nisan as appears to be implied by the Synoptics, 
and he adopts the usual traditional explanation of the inconvenient 

assages in St. John. Many of the best Catholic critics favour the other 
view—viz., that Christ was crucified on the 14th, and they have on their 
side not only the obvious interpretation of the narrative of St. John, but 
the testimony of the early Greek Fathers. Moreover, the great difficulty 
against this view can be eliminated if we assign to zpwros in Mk. xiv, 12, 
the meaning which Father Pope attaches to the same word in Luke ii, 2, 
and translate “‘ on the day before the Azymes."’ It is so interpreted by 
St. Chrysostom, who had no hesitation in assigning the Supper to the 13th 
of Nisan. It is curious that the date set down for the Crucifixion, Friday, 
April 7th, A.D. 30, was, according to the two latest studies on the sub- 
ject (c.f. Fotheringham in J. T. S., 1910, and Preuschen in Z. N. T. W., 
1904), not the 15th but the 14th of Nisan! 

In discussing the date of Christ’s birth, Lagrange’s interpretation is 
followed, and so the well-known chronological puzzle is removed. The 
translation should read: ‘ This census took place before Quirinius was 
governor of Syria,’ both in p. 356 and p. 357, not ‘ this first census, &c.’ 
The works of Professor Ramsay, who so ably defends the traditional view, 
deserve at least a reference ; indeed, it is strange that this chapter, which 
touches problems which have provoked so much discussion, is one of the 
few which has no ‘ Bibliography ’ appended. Instead of the chrono- 
logical table given on page 373, which in many cases contradicts the con- 
clusions arrived at elsewhere, it would be more desirable to have a ten- 
tative chronology worked out on the lines indicated. 


Epwarp J. KIssane. 








Books Received. 


[Some reviewed in present number ; the more important of the others 
will, if possible, be dealt with in subsequent issues.} 


The Principles of Christian Apologetics. An Exposition of the Intel- 
lectual Basis of the Christian Religion. By Rev. T. J. WALsHE. 191%. 
Longmans, Green & Co., Paternoster Row, London, New York. Bombay 
Calcutta and Madras. Pp. xvi + 252. Price 6s. net. 

Handbook of Canon Law. For Congregations of Women under Simple 
Vows. By VERY Rev. D. J. Lanstots, O.S.B. Eighth Edition: revised 
and enlarged to conform with the New Code of Canon Law. 1919. F. 
Pustet Co., New York and Cincinnati; B. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. Pp. 303. Price 7s. net. 

Compendium Theologiae Moralis. Editio vicesima Septima, ad novum 
Codicem Juris Canonici concinnata. A Timotheo Barrett, S.J. 1919. 
FB. Pustet Co., New York, Cincinnati: B. Herder, 63 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. Pp. 1086 + [141]. Price 20s. net. [Review in next 
issue. ] 

Sacerdotal Safeguards. Casual Readings for Rectors and Curates.. By A. B. 
O’Ngit, C.S.C., LL.D. Second Edition. 1918. ‘University Press, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, U.S.A.:; B. Herder, London. Pp. 304. Price $1.25. aid 

Rituale Parvum. E. Rituali Romano aliisque fontibus authenticis 
excerptum, et ad usum cleri Hibernici accomodatum, cura Rev. J. B. 
O'CONNELL. 1919. J. Duffy & Co., 38 Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Pp. 384. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Iinstitutiones Juris Canonici. Ad normam novi Codicis. Auctore P. 
Maroto. Tom. I. 1918. Editorial del Corazon de Maria, Madrid, Rome, 
Barcelona. Pp. 735. Price 10s 6d. net. 

De Censuris juxta Codicem Juris Canonici, Auctore F. M. CAPPELLO, S.L. 
1919. P. Marietti, Turin. Pp. 207. 

Various Discourses. By the Rev. T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 1917. B. 
Herder, 68 Great Russell St., London, W.C. Pp. 354. Price 10s. 6d. net 

St. Joseph of Copertino. By Rev. A. PasTROvIccHI, O.M.C. Englished 
and adapted by Rev. Francis S. Laine, O.M.Cap. Herder, 68 Great 
Russell St., London, W.C., and 17 South Broadway. St. Louis, Mo. Pp. 135. 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By Rev. JosepH J. C. PETROVITS, 
S.T.D. Herder, 68 Great Russell St., London, W.C., and 17 South Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo. Pp. 281. Price 6s. net. 

Lecons sur la Messe. Deuxiéme Edition. Par MGR. PIERRE BATIFFOL. 
Paris: J. Gabalda, Editeur, 90 Rue Bonaparte. Pp. 330. Price 4 fr. 80. 

L’Evolution Intellectuelle de Saint Augustin. I. Du Manichéisme au 
Néoplatonisme par Prosper Auraric. Paris: Emile Nourry, 62 Rue des 
Ecoles. Pp. 558. 

Les Ecritures Manicheennes par Prosper Atraric. 2 volumes. 
Pp. 1544240. Paris: Nourry. ; F 

The Priests Vade Mecum: or Rules of Sacerdotal Perfection. 
By P. Bouvier, S.J. 1919. R. & T. Washbourne, Paternoster Row, 
ar Manchester, Birmingham, and Glasgow. Pp. xii+146. Price 
s. 6d. net. 
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Roman Documents. 


[We summarise, or omit, the less important portions. | 
1. 
RENEWAL OF ALTAR BREADS. 


| Dated 7th December, 1918, published 2nd January, 1919. Cf. Canons 
815 and 1272 of the Code. | 


The decree given below will remind cur readers of a reply of the 
Congregation of Rites issued on the 16th December, 1826. The query 
then was whether a certain Rector might lawfully consecrate particles 
that had been kept three months in winter or six in summer, and 
whether, in case he did act on such a principle, priests saying Mass in 
his church might with a safe conscience follow his example. The answer 
was ‘ No: eliminate the custom, and observe the Rubrics’ (Decr. autie., 
n. 2650). What time exactly was allowed the reply did not state: but 
the tendency among experts was to fix on a fortnight or a month. The 
new decree, it will be noted, leaves matters almost equally indefinite : 
it merely recalls the prescriptions of the Ritual and Code, and condemns 
the practice of keeping the particles for ‘two or three months.’ 

The problem of the renewal of consecrated particles (mentioned in 
Canon 1272) is a different one. A week, or at most a fortnight, is the 
period allowed by general law. The Maynooth Statutes state ‘ octavo 
quoque die’ (74). 


SACRA CONGREGATIO DE DISCIPLINA SACRAMENTORUM. 


The Decree, 


Relatum est huic 8. Congregationi de disciplina Sacramentorum in 
nonnullis Dioecesibus quosdam Vicarios Foraneos, aut Decanos, vel 
Parochos solere singulis duobus vel tribus mensibus hostias comparare 
easque distribuere in propriis et filialibus Ecclesiis pro Missae secri- 
ficio peragendo ac pro fidelium eucharistica communione. Elapso hoc 
temporis spatio, nova fit acquisitio et distributio hostiarum, quae pariter 
duobus vel tribus mensibus sufficiant, ac ita deinceps. Et exquisitum 
est an probari possit huiusmodi praxis adhibendi, pro SSmo Euchari- 
stiae sacramento, hostias a tribus vel duobus mensibus confectas. 

Haec 8S. Congregatio, omnibus mature perpensis, proposito dubio 
respondit : negative, et servetur praescriptum Ritualis Romani et Codicis 
Turis Canonici. 


The Ritual and Code. 


Rituale Romanum (tit. IV, cap. 1, De Sanctissimo Eucharistiae 
Sacramento) haec praecipit: ‘ Sanctissimae Eucharistiae particulas 
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frequenter renovabit (parochus). Hostiae vero seu particulae conse- 
crandae sint recentes; et ubi eas consecraverit, veteres primo distribuat 
vel sumat.’ 

In Codice luris Canonici haec statuuntur: Can. 815: ‘ panis (pro 
Missae sacrificio) debet esse vere triticeus et recenter confectus ita ut 
nullum sit periculum corruptionis. Vinum debet esse naturale de 
genimine vitis et non corruptum.’ Can. 1272: ‘ Hostiae consecratae 
sive propter fidelium communionem, sive propter expositionem Sanctis- 
simi Sacramenti et recentes sint et frequenter renoventur, veteribus rite 
consumptis ita ut nullum sit periculum corruptionis, sedulo servatis 
instructionibus quas Ordinarius loci ‘hac de re dederit.’ 


II. 


APPOINTMENT OF BISHOPS IN CANADA AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


[Dated 19th March, published 1st April, 1919. Cf. Canon 148.] 


A new decree of the Consistorial practically extends to Canada and 
Newfoundland the regulations made on the 25th July, and published on 
the 3rd November, 1916, in regard to the United States (v. J. T. 
Quarterly, January, 1917, pp. 92-6). The principles underlying the two 
documents are precisely the same, and the details—even the very words 
—are, for the most part, identical as well. The old Missionary 
method, involving an Episcopal meeting only when a vacancy actually 
occurred, has been found unsuited to new requirements. Every two 
years for the future each Bishop is to furnish the Metropolitan or Senior 
Archbishop with the names of suitable candidates, from any diocese or 
province, but personally known to himself for a considerable time. 
Before doing so he may secure information from other prudent ecclesias- 
tics, without letting them know his purpose, and under strict obligation 
not to disclose such information except at the Bishops’ meeting. The 
Metropolitan arranges the names in alphabetical order and sends them 
to the Bishops, so that further investigation may be made—if the course 
be prudent and advisable. After Easter the Bishops’ meeting is to be 
held, an oath of secrecy taken, the merits of the candidates discussed, 
a secret vote taken on the claims of all candidates not unanimously 
rejected, and a record made of the proceedings and read to the Bishops— 
one copy to be kept in the Metropolitan archives, another to be sent to 
the Consistorial. The Bishops may indicate the class of diocese for 
which each candidate is best suited: they may communicate their views 
to Rome when a vacancy occurs: and the Pope may make further 
inquiries, if necessary, before appointing one of the number recom- 
mended. 

The text of the decree is so very like that of the United States docu- 
ment given in the issue already cited (pp. 94-6) that we may be excused 
for omitting it. The changes are very slight, and not of much import- 
ance to anyone outside the districts affected. We may enumerate some 
of them :— 


1°. The meetings are to be provincial, but a combined meeting of 
the Bishops of two provinces is allowed in three instances. 
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2°. The earlier document provided that each Bishop was to submit 
‘one or two’ names: there is no restriction as to number in the present 
decree. 

3°. The United States Bishops are expected to consult certain 
ecclesiastics, and disclose their purpose: the Canadians may consult, 
but must keep their purpose secret. 


IIL. 
MATRIMONIAL DELEGATION. 
[ Dated 9th July, 1918, published 1st April, 1919. Cf. Canon 1096, § 1.] 


The question at issue was mainly one of fact—whether a certain 
Parisian parish-priest had actually granted delegation or not. The treat- 
ment of the evidence is instructive, but the record is too long for quota- 
tion and would lose most of its interest if summarized. The points of 
law, though, were not neglected : they centred mainly around the validity 
of ‘tacit’ delegation. The case, it must be remembered, was decided 
on pre-Code principles, and throw little light on the Code’s insistence 
on an ‘express’ concession (1096, $ 1). But the statement is helpful 
in connexion with other cases of ecclesiastical delegation: and the final 
section rather supports a thesis submitted in our last issue (April, 1919, 
pp. 149-50), viz., that a certain form of ‘tacit’ delegation—conveyed 
in action, but not in words—is valid still in spite of Canon 1096, § 1. 


SACRA ROMANA ROTA. 
PARISIEN. 
Tacit Declaration more probably quite Sufficient. 


Quod attinet ad licentiam tacitam, utrum nempe sufficiat, quidam 
auctores negant; sed sententia verior et multo communior tenet eam 
sufficere. Revera, quod sufficiat haec licentia, non est aliud quam 
applicatio notissimae regulae 43 Luris, in VI: ‘Qui tacet, consentire 
videtur’: cuius regulae nic est sensus, iuxta Reiffenstuel, in tit. De 
regulis Turis, in hance Regulam, n. 4: ‘ Qui tacet, in favorabilibus con- 
sentire videtur; qui vero in praeiudicialibus tacet, tune consentire vide- 
tur, quando, contradicendo vel expresse dissentiendo, facile potest 
impedire id de quo agitur, et in contrarium nulla coniectura apparet’; 
de quo etiam Barbosa, in eumdem titulum Re regulis Turis, in hance 
regulam, n. 15: ‘ Sciendum est illum, qui sciens et praesens tacet, ipsa 
taciturnitate ostendere proprium consensum, nisi legitima in contrarium 
detur coniectura ; ratio est, quia qui tacet cum possit dissen- 
tire, ipsa taciturnitate ostendit se simul sentire.’ Quod, ut etiam addit 
Reiffenstuel (loc. cit., n. 5), confirmatur capite 2, De his quae fiunt a 
Praelato, etc., ubi, ex eo solo capitulum pro consentiente habetur, quia 
non contradicit: ‘ Si, conventu (capitulo) sciente et non contradicente, 
facta est (concessio decimae), robur firmum debet habere.’ Igitur, si 
parochus proprius, sciens sacerdotem extraneum matrimonio astiturum, 
tacet, cum facile possit contradicere. nec sit in contrarium coniectura, 
v. g., ex verbis aut nutibus, dat licentiam tacitam ; quae tacita licentia, 
iuxta sententiam veriorem et communiorem, ut diximus, sufficit ad 
matrimonii validitatem. Ita Sanchez, De matrimonio, libro III, disp. 
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35, n. 20. Ita etiam Benedictus XIV, Institutiones eccles., Inst. 33, 
n. 12; ibi agit de iis qui carceribus pro custodia ad tempus incertum 
detinentur, nec ullum ibi acquirunt domicilium aut quasi-domicilium, 
ideoque parocho loci, in quo est carcer, non sunt subditi; attamen eorum 
matrimonia, coram hoc parocho inita, valida declaravit Benedictus XIV, 
quia non deerat licentia tacita Ordinarii loci, scilicet archiepiscopi 
Bononiensis: * Ut iam inita matrimonia rata firmaque sint, sufficit si 
eadem minime ignoraverit, imo pertulerit, atque ideo permiserit, is 
(scilicet archiepiscopus), qui eo tempore sapienter hane ecclesiam ad- 
ministrabat, quemadmodum Tridentinum Concilium his verbis asseruit : 
** Qui aliter quam praesente parocho, vel alio sacerdote, de ipsius parochi 
seu Ordinarii licentia’’,’ etc., ubi, ad validitatem dictorum matri- 
moniorum hoc solum requirit Benedictus XIV, scilicet quod Ordinarius 
ea matrimonia cognoverit et pertulerit: quae duo licentiam tacitam 
constituunt; de se enim intelligitur archiepiscopum facile potuisse con- 
tradicere. Sie etiam diserte Pichler, in tit. De clandestina despon- 
satione, n. 22, ad 4: ‘ Utrum vero sufficiat licentia tacita, seu mera 
taciturnitas et non contradictio parochi, alium assistere vel astiturum 
scientis, cum tamen contradicere posset, controversia est: negant 
Fagnan., Bonacina, et inclinat Sporer (De matrimonio, n. 245); affirmant 
melius et communius alii cum Sanchez (lib. III, disp. 35, n. 20, 21), 
Gobat, Palao, ete.; quia in illis, quae sunt modici praeiudicii, et simul 
favorabilia, uti est matrimonium, scientia et patientia operatur con- 
sensum, et licentiam veram actualem, tacitam nimirum. . . . Recte 
enim praesumitur de praesenti consentire parochus, qui facile dissentire 
et contradicere posset, cum nullum fere praeiudicium patiatur, si con- 
sentiat ; iuxta caput 43, De regulis Turis, in V1: Qui tacet, consentire 
videtur.’ Hos auctores plurimi secuti sunt, v. g. Engel, in tit. De 
clandestina desponsatione, n. 15; Schmalzgrueber, in eumd. tit., 
n. 194-195; Rosset, De matrimonio, n. 2232, t. IV, p. 153, ete. 


Arguments in Favour of the Other View. 


Huiusmodi licentiam tacitam sufticere ad validitatem matrimonii 
negant quidam auctores, v. g., Fagnan.,.in caput Quod nobis, 2, De 
clandestina desponsatione, n. 31, 33, attenta resolutione 8. Congrega- 
tionis Concilii, quae sic sonat: ‘An, ut sacerdos, qui non sit proprius 
contrahentium parochus, eos matrimonio coniungere possit, sufficiat 
tacita licentia, quae resultat ex tolerantia: S. Congregatio censuit non 
sufficere, sed requiri vel commissionem generalem administrandi omnia 
sacramenta, vel, si haee non adsit, specialem et expressam licentiam.’ 
Verum praeterquam quod haee decisio affertur sine die et anno, notan- 
dum est illam impedimento non fuisse quominus auctores supra relati 
et ipse Benedictus XIV, licentiam tacitam sufficere docuerint. Emus 
Gasparri (De matrimonio, n. 1134, t. II, p. 164-165, edit. 3), postquam 
sic licentiam tacitam definivit : ‘ Licentia est tacita, si scilicet parochus 
aut Ordinarius praesens non est in matrimonii actu, sed scit sacerdotem 
assistere, potest facile contradicere, et tacet,’ dicit sententiam a Sanchez 
aliisque supradictis traditam esse veriorem et communiorem; nihilo- 
minus attenta praedicta decisione 8. Congregationis Concilii, incertus 
haeret, his additis verbis: ‘Si agatur de matrimonio contrahendo, 
retinenda est sententia Fagnani; si de contracto, stetur pro matrimonii 
valore.’ 
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Tacit Delegation that is really ‘ Express ’ or Quasi-Express.’ 


Quidam auctores aliam dant licentiae tacitae definitionem. Ita 
Wernz, qui dicit licentiam esse legitimam, si detur ‘tacite per facta 
vere concludentia ’ (lus matrimoniale, n. 180, ad III, edit. 1904). Unde, 
iuxta illum, licentia tacita oritur, non ex silentio et taciturnitate (ut 
dicunt omnes auctores supra relati), sed ex factis vere concludentibus. 
Ita etiam Aichner, Compendium iuris ecclesiastici, § 192, nota 18, 
edit. 1905; Tauber, Manuale iuris canonici, § 152, quaer. 2°, edit. 1908. 
Verum haec licentia potiori iure diceretur expressa, vel quasi expressa, 
quia exprimitur, non quidem per verba aut scripta, sed per facta; ut 
enim fert notissimum effatum: ‘facta sunt validiora verbis’; unde ait 
Barbosa (Aziomata iuris, axioma 27, n. 3): ‘ Facta sunt fortiora ad 
demonstrandum animum (scilicet hominis intentionem), quam verba’ ; 
unde etiam S. Rota pluries edixit ‘facta magis esse attendenda quam 
verba’: et ‘facta non minus per se loqui quam verba’; dec. 151, 
n. 24, Parte X; dec. 328, n. 10, Parte XVIII, t. I, inter Recentiores ; 
cf. etiam annot. ad dec. 131, n. 254 seq., Parte VIII. Itaque, quod ad 
validitatem matrimonii sufficiat haec licentia, clarum est, nec potest 
esse difficultas. Unde ante matrimonium, deficiente licentia scripta aut 
verbali, consultum est ut sacerdos non procedat ad celebrationem matri- 
monii, nisi habeat huiusmodi licentiam; sed, matrimonio inito, etiamsi 
defuerit haec licentia quasi expressa, non potest declarari nullitas matri- 
monii, nisi actor demonstraverit defuisse etiam licentiam tacitam pro- 
prie dictam ; quia, ut dictum est, secundum sententiam veriorem et com- 
muniorem, haec licentia sufficit ad tuendum valorem matrimonii, prae 
sertim post factum. 


IV. 
CONSTITUTION OF ECCLESIASTICAL TRIBUNALS. 


[Dated 15th December, 1918, published 1st April, 1919. Cf. Canons 
1573-5, 1581.] 


The records of the case throw a rather interesting light on ecclesias- 
tical developments in Eastern Europe. In the diocese of Wladislavia 
diocesan tribunals were suppressed by the civil power 170 years ago, and 
lay judges usurped their functions: in 1812 they were restored, but their 
subordination to lay control was secured by the admission of civil judges 
with decisive vote. The practice had never been sanctioned by Rome : 
but the Popes, especially Benedict XIV (1748) and Pius IX (1864) had 
allowed, in courts of second and third instance, the presence of secular 
experts as Assessors or Auditors without decisive vote. 

It would seem, however, that since 1874 this Papal concession had 
lapsed—owing largely to the troubles of the Kulturkampf. The present 
Bishop evidently felt it was ‘high time to have matters settled, and asked 
the Congregation for directions as to whether, 1°, in matrimonial «and 
‘contentious ’ cases (but not in criminal) lay experts might still be ad- 
mitted with decisive vote, 2°, whether they might act as Assessors or 
Auditors. The reasons for and against are given below—perhaps the 
section on custom and prescription will be recognized as furnishing useful 
principles in a much wider sphere—and the final reply condemns the 
usurpation of rights by the extern authority. 
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SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILIL. 
The Consultor opposed to Lay Judges with Decisive Vote : the Decretals and the Code 
Support him. 

Qui super hance facti speciem scripsit, Rmus Consultor, censet, in 
primis, nullatenus esse legitimam nec in posterum tolerandam con- 
suetudinem admittendi laicos tamquam veros iudices cum voto delibera- 
tivo. Ad quod probandum provocat ad textum iuris Decretalium et ad 
praescripta Codicis Luris Canonici. 

Sane ex iure Decretalium laici omnino sunt excludendi a munere 
iudicum in causis ecclesiasticis, ad quas eorum incompetentia est abso- 
luta et omnimoda [ Decretals cited]. Absoluta quippe incompetentia in 
eo habetur, qui ne iurisdictionem quidem habet; at laici iurisdie- 
tionem ecclesiasticam, quae necessaria est ad decidendas causas 
ecclesiasticas, habent nullam; immo ne illius quidem habendae sunt 
capaces, sed prorsus incapaces, ac talis incapacitas solum per specialem 
et extraordinariam Rom. Pontificis provisionem in causa _particulari 
auferri potest [Schmalzgrueber cited]. At talis extraordinaria et mira 
provisio, quae permanenti modo laicis personis daret iurisdictionem 
spiritualem ad decidendas causas ecclesiasticas, in documentis alligatis 
non continetur, quin potius in iis constanter excluduntur laici a suffragio 
decisivo habendo, prout ex verbis quoque supra relatis liquet. 

Quod autem Codex exigat, ut omnes iudices sint clerici, immo et 
sacerdotes, est res manifesta (can. 1573, § 4, 1574, § 1). 


S 


§ Nec minus 
perspicue enuntiatur in Codice principium iuris publici ecclesiastici, quo 
Ecclesiae vindicatur ius proprium et exclusivum cognoscendi de causis 
spiritualibus et spiritualibus adnexis (can. 1553), quae proinde sunt deci- 
dendae dumtaxat a iudicibus iurisdictione spirituali praeditis, qua laici 
non sunt capaces. 


Mere Custom quite Useless in this Respect. 

Quodsi ab Episcopo Wratislaviensi casus ita proponitur, quasi inter- 
ventus iudicum laicorum in decidendis per suffragium deliberativum cau- 
sis ecclesiasticis, fundamentum haberet in consuetudine 170 annorum, 
hic titulus nullo modo est habendus ut legitimus. Nam, praescindendo a 
iure Codicis et insistendo iuri Decretalium, sub quo orta fuisset illa con- 
suetudo, certum est per consuetudinem legitimo tempore praescriptam 
adquiri posse iura etiam spiritualia; at ad adquirenda iura spiritualia 
ante omnia requiritur capacitas in subiecto; iam vero laici spiritualis 
iurisdictionis sunt incapaces, ergo illam per consuetudinem quovis tem- 
pore praescriptam acquirere non possunt (cap. 7, X, de praescript., 
II, 26). Practerea improbatur in iure, ita ut nequeat praevalere, ea con- 
suetudo, per quam ‘ disrumpitur nervus ecclesiasticae disciplinae,’ vide- 
liceet per quam impeditur observantia bonorum morum vel subvertitur 
ordo ecclesiasticae hierarchiae (cap. 5, X, de consuet., 1. 4; Reiffenstuel, 
in hune tit., n. 56, 57; Suarez, De legibus, lib. 7, cap. 6, n. 8sq.): 
iamvero talis subversio habetur per usurpationem spiritualis iurisdictionis 
a laicis factam. Item reprobatur ea consuetudo, quae est adversus 
immunitatem et libertatem ecclesiasticam, adeo ut consuetudo adversus 
libertatem ecclesiasticam, etiam immemorialis, si sola sit, et nullo privi- 
legio aut fama privilegii Apostolici adiuvetur, non possit immunitati 
aut libertati ecclesiasticae derogare (Reiffenstuel, 1. c, n. 81.sq.). Haec 
reprobatio expresse habetur cap. 1, 3, 5, X, de consuetud., I, 4; item 
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cap. 14, X, de electione, 1, et cap. 8, X, de iudiciis, 11, 1. lam vero est 
manifeste contra libertatem, independentiam et immunitatem Ecclesiae, 
quod haec in iudiciis de rebus ecclesiasticis et spiritualibus, maneat 
subiecta cuivis intrusioni potestatis laicae et iudicum laicorum, per quos 
causae ecclesiasticae decidantur. 


The Force of Custom and Prescription Confined to Domestic Questions : this Particular 


Custom only an Abuse. 
Ceterum quaestio de vi consuetudinis est quaestio iuris privati, quoad 
leges nimirum respicientes internum societatis regimen. At in casu 


intrusio iudicum saecularium in causas ecclesiasticas, esset facta per 
usurpationem potestatis civilis, ut apparet.ex brevi historia in facti specie 
praemissa; quo posito, quaestio haec, iam non est quaestio iuris privati, 
sed quaestio iuris publici, i. e. de independentia Ecclesiae a potestate 
civili. In quaestione autem iuris publici ne cogitari quidem potest con- 
sensus legalis Superioris legislatoris ecclesiastici, qui est necessarius ad 
hoe ut consuetudo facti per viam praescriptionis transeat in consuetudi- 
nem iuris: in tali enim casu consensus legalis contineret illicitam appro- 
bationem usurpationis, efficereturque inde, * per fortunatam facti iniu- 
etitiam iuris sanctitati legitime detrimentum inferri posset’ (Prop. 61 
damn, in Syll. Pii IX). Cui consensui legali, etiam ex alia ratione vix in 
tuli causa locus esse potest, quia videlicet Superiores ecclesiastici, quando 
non resistunt violationibus factis per potestatem saecularem, id unice 
faciunt ad vitanda maiora mala, non animo probandi. 

Tandem quum illa participatio iudicum saecularium in decidendis 
causis ecclesiasticis ortum ducat ex usurpatione potestatis civilis, et 
haee vi sude iurisdictionis laicae et profanae illam usurpationem per- 
petraverit, iudices laici vi iurisdictionis laicae et profanae partem habe- 
rent in decidendis causis ecclesiasticis et spiritualibus; quae praetensio 
est omnino irrationabilis et ideo non potest cadere sub approbationem 
legislatoris ecclesiastici, licet hic per se possit, saltem transeunter et ad 
aliquem actum, alicui laico delegare iurisdictionem spiritualem. 

Hine apparet consuetudinem propositam, non aliud mereri nomen 
nisi abusus, ideoque esse irritandam, ut tribunalibus ecclesiasticis sua 
libertas et independentia restituatur. 


The Code Opposed also to Lay Auditors and Assessors. 

Relate ad alterum dubium, utrum in futurum laici homines, in iure 
et in canonibus periti, admitti possint tamquam Auditores ad causas 
instruendas, vel tamquam Assessores cum voto consultivo; negari non 
potest, praxim vigentem in Curia Wratislaviensi fuisse in suo initio legi- 
timam, quippe introductam ex indulto Pontificio contento in brevi Pii 1X 
(a. 1855) et in prorogatione ad aliud decennium facta a. 1864. Nova 
tamen prorogatio deinde non invenitur esse facta, ideoque favor con- 
cessus dicendus est cessasse ab a. 1874. Ergo, quum novus Codex tam 
pro Auditoribus, quam pro Assessoribus exigat ut sint sacerdotes, 
desumpti ex iudicibus synodalibus (cann. 1575, 1581), quoad futurum 
tempus, sub disciplina iuris per Codicem inducti, videretur dandum 
quoque responsum negativum. 

Previous Laws, however, made a Distinction. 
Nihilominus animadvertendum est in iure Decretalium non tuisse 


prohibitum, quominus Assessores desumi possent ex laicis, sed potius 
fuisse permissum. Id communiter a Doctoribus deducitur ex cap. 11, 
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de rescript., 1, 3, in 6°; cir. Reitfenstuel, lib. LI, tit. 1, n. 22; Bouix, 
de iudic., 1, pag. 468; Wernz, lus Decret., V1, n. 148. Cuius rei ratio 
redditur, quod Assessor nullam debet exercere iurisdictionem, cuius laici 
sunt incapaces. 

At, ob rationem contrariam, Auditor, cui committitur causae instru- 
ctio, exercitium habet iurisdictionis ecclesiasticae, sime qua plurimi 
actus instructionis causue fieri nequeunt; ideoque laici muneris Audi- 
toris gerendi sunt incapaces (cf. epist. encyel. S. Congr. Immunit., 
5 octobris 1832 et responsun eiusd. 5. Congreg. 4 martil 1805; Bouix, 
l. c., pag. 463; Wernz, |. ¢., n. 141) 


The Auditors must, therefore, disappear. 
lam ex his videtur deducendum etiam in dioecesi Wruatislaviensi 
hon posse quoad futurum adimitti, ut adhibeantur laici tamquam Audi- 
tures ad instruendas causas ecclesiasticus, quia concessio illi Curiae 
factue, post annum 1874 quo indultum ea de re datum expiravit, non 
fuit renovata; per consuetudinem autem fieri non possit ut laicus iuris- 
dictionem spiritualem obtineat. 


And, notwithstanding Canon 5, the same must be said of the Assessors. 


Quoad Assessores, licet valeat ratio de concessione non renovata, 
nihilominus, quum cessct altero ratio de necessitate iurisdictionis 
spiritualis et insuper iure Decretalium non fuerit prohibitum assumere 
laicos in munus Assessoris, urgeri posset pro Curia Wratislaviensi ratio 
consuetudinis plus quam centenariae, ideogue ad praescripta can. 95, 
concludi, consuetudinem hance, tametsi Codici contrariam, tolerari posse 
si Ordinarius aestimet eam prudenter submoveri non posse. Nibilominus 
hemo non videt quot iIncommoda multis in circumstantiis oriri possint, si 
laici in consiliarios ab ecclesiastico iudice assumantur. Nam, praeter- 
quam quod non seimper aici, etiam in iure canonico periti, principia 
sana et firma de potestate Ecclesiae habent, obnubilari videtur, si tale 
consilium ineatur, perfecta independentia Ecclesiae in suis negotiis; et 
certe iudices laici non assumunt sacerdotes in consiliarios seu asses- 
sores pro negotiis civilibus et profanis decidendis; praeterea decens est, 
ut sacerdotes sint plures in iure canonico ac etiam civili bene periti, 
quibus reserventur negotia ecclesiastica, vel quae aliquam necessitu- 
dinem praeseferunt cum iure civili, prout e contrario videtur incongruum 
dignitati Ecclesiae, ut indigeat opera iurisperitorum laicorum pro causis 
ecclesiasticis decernendis. 

Ex quibus omnibus deducendum videtur etiam ad secundum dubium 
esse dandum responsum negativum, seu in Auditores et Assessores nou 
posse assumi laicos, : 


The Decision. 

Porro, propositis in plenatiis comitiis 8. Congregationi Concilii, 
habitis in Palatio Apostolico Vaticano, die 14 decembris 1918, dubiis ab 
Episcopo Wratislaviensi hisce formulis deductis nimirum ; 

1. An consuetudo, per 170 annos usttata, qua in tribunalibus divecesis 
Wratislaviensis admittuntur iurisperiti laici cum voto deliberativo in 
causis matrimonialibus et contentiosis—exclusis semper criminalibus— 
legitima dici et deinceps tolerari possit ; 

Il. An in futurum laict homines, in iure et in canonibus periti in 
iudiciis ecclesiasticis admitti possint tamquam Auditores ad casas 


U 
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instruendas, praeter criminales, vel tamquam Assessores cum voto 
consultivo in iis cdusis, qude aliquo modo connexae sunt cum legibus 
civilibus : 

Emi ac Revmi Patres respondendum censuerunt : 

Negative ad utrumque. 





WV. 


APPOINTMENT OF DIOCESAN ADMINISTRATORS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


[Dated 22nd February, published lst March, 1919.) Cf. Canon 427. } 


Canon 427 of the Code prescribes that, when there is no Cathedral 
Chapter, the Diocesan Consultors are to discharge its functions during 
the vacancy of the See. The Council of Baltimore had prescribed on 
the contrary that the Bishop might, before his death, nominate the 
Diocesan Administrator. To a query as to which method was to be 
adopted the Commission for interpreting the Code replied that the canon 
must prevail. In view, however, of the paricuvlar circumstances, it 
asked the Consistorial to make temporary arrangements—with the 
proviso that the Bishops’ prerogative would have to cease. The Con- 
sistorial complies by decreeing that for any diocese in which there are 
not five or six Diocesan Consultors the Archbishop or Senior Bishop of 
the Province is to provide—with the approval of the Apostolic Delegate. 

By a decree, dated 8th May, published 2nd June, 1919, this regula- 
tion—like that already referred to, on the appointment of Bishops—has 
been extended to Canada and Newfoundland (Acta Apost. Sed., 1919, 
p. 233). 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS. 
The Reply of the Commission. 


Quum Delegatus Apostolicus in Foederatis Americae Stutibus haec 
dubia definienda proposuisset, scilicet : 

(1) utrum dispositiones particulares Concilii plenarii Baltimorensis, 
quoad ius nominandi administratorem dioecesis, sede vacante, adhuc 
vigeat; an per novum Codicem abrogatae sint ; 

Et quatenus negative ad primam partem: 

(2) an servandum sit praescriptum canonis 427; 

Emi Patres Codici interpretando praepositi, die 24 novembris 1918 
responderunt : 

Ad I1™, negative ad primam partem; affirmative ad secundam. 

Ad I1™, affirmative, et ad mentem. 

Mens autem haec est: *‘ Quatenus speciales circumstantiae hic et 
nunc impediant quominus in illa regione applicetur canon 427, 8. C. 
Consistorialis instructiones opportunas, ad tempus servandas, praebeuat, 
dempto omnino Episcopis iure nominandi Administratorem dioecesis, 
mortis causa.’ 

SSmus autem Dominus Noster resolutiones Commissionis Codicis 
ratas habuit et confirmavit. 











to 
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Papal Decree on the Basis of the Consistorial’s Recommendation. 


De relato tamen Cardinalis Secretarii 8. C. Consistorialis, attentis 
peculiaribus adiunetis in quibus Ecclesiae Foederatorum Statuum Ame- 
ricae versantur, eadem Sanctitas Sua statuit et decrevit, ut in omnibus 
dioecesibus in quibus quinque saltem vel sex Consultores dioecesani 
non adsint—firma prohibitione a Commissione Codicis facta—Archiepi- 
scopus aut Episcopus senior provinciae ecclesiasticae providere possit, 
cum ratihabitione Delegati Apostolici, pro nominatione Administratoris 
dioecesani durante sedis vacatione. 

Idque per triennium, dummodo interim coetus Consultorum non 
fuerit auctus ad numerum superius indicatum. 


VI. 
WAR FACULTIES. 


Three decrees have been published on the subject. The first and 
third emanate from the Consistorial, the second from the Congregation 
of the Council. The faculties mentioned in the first and second are 
withdrawn: the matrimonial concessions referred to in the third are 
extended for a longer period than might have been expected. 

We referred to these decrees in our last issue (p. 195). The terms of 
the original concessions will be found in previous numbers (April, 1915, 
p. 239: January, 1916, p. 119: April, 1916, p. 227: July, 1916, p. 338: 
April, 1917, p. 182: July, 1918, p. 285: October, 1918, p. 385). 


A.—CHAPLAINS’ FACULTIES. 
[ Dated 22nd February, published 18st March, 1919. Cf. Canon 451, § 1.] 


Quum atrox bellum, quod plures annos Europam cruentabat, Dei 
miserentis gratia, figem tandem habuerit, oportet ut, cessante causa, 
facultates quoque extraordinariae circumscribantur quae sacerdotibus, 
militaribus copiis addictis, in suum ac militum bonum fuerunt tributae. 

Ne autem, in re tam gravi, angustiis et ambiguitatibus pateat locus, 
SSmus D. N. Benedictus PP. XV censuit expedire ut pressius determi- 
netur quaenam ex praedictis facultatibus cessasse dicendae sint. 

Itaque, de mandato SSmi, declaratur natura sua finem habuisse 
facultates ut supra sacerdotibus factas, quae sequuntur : 

(1) absolvendi in quibusdam casibus milites generali formula, seu 
communi absolutione sine praecedenti confessione ; 

(2) absolvendi ab omnibus censuris et casibus reservatis; 

(3) Missam celebrandi in quocumque loco, etiam sub dio, remoto 
quidem irreverentiae periculo; 

(4) bis in die, etiam una hora post meridiem, et in casibus extraor- 
dinariis vel non servato ieiunio, Sacrum peragendi; 

(5) Missas votivas loco propriae a rubricis praescriptae legendi; 

(6) asservandi SSmum Sacramentum in be'licis navibus et in sta- 
tivis castrorum valetudinariis ; 

(7) benedicendi unico crucis signo coronas, eruces, numismata cum 
applicatione indulgentiarum ; 

(8) sese eximendi a recitatione divini officii, ac pariter idem officium 
in alias pias preces commutandi. 
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Hisce demptis, reliqua quae attinet ad iurisdictionem Ordinariorum 
castrensium, usque dum eorum ministerium subsistat et servetur, sarta 
tectaque sunto. 


3.—APPOINTMENT TO OFFICES AND BENEFICES. 


| Dated 26th February, published lst March, 1919. Cf. Canons 
155, 158. | 


Cum ob belli cessationem e clericis servitio militari adstrictis ple- 
rique iam dimissi proprias dioeceses et sedes repetierint et reliqui brevi 
dimittendi in eas sint redituri, congruum est ut, mutatis rerum adiun- 
etis, decretum huius 8S. Congregationis Concilii de provisione officiorum 
et beneficiorum diei 14 novembris 1916 suam vim et robur exerere 
desinat. Illud itaque revocatur, prout per praesentes litteras de man- 
dato SSmi decernitur et declaratur esse revocatum et non amplius 
vigere: proindeque Ordinarii redintegrantur in suas facultates eadem 
officia et beneficia conferendi, servatis tamen de iure servandis, et prae- 
sertim canonibus 147-182 et 1431-1447 Codicis Turis Canonici, necnon 
prae oculis habita Instructione edita a S. Congregatione Consistoriali 
De clericis a militia redeuntibus diei 25 octobris 1918. 


(.—MATRIMONIAT, FACULTIES. 
[Dated 4th March, published 12th Maren, 1919. Cf. Canon 1040. } 


Quamvis, Dei miserentis gratia, conflictatione sublata, pax proxima 
videatur, quum tamen eam assequuti nondum simus et causae ob quas 
indulta de dispensandis impedimentis et sanandis matrimoniis Ordina- 
riis locorum concessa adhuc, saltem ex parte, perseverent, SSmug D. N. 
Benedictus PP. XV, ad praecavenda dubia et tollendas in re tanti mo- 
menti anxietates, statuendum et declarandum iussit, sicut hoe Saecrae 
Congr. Consistorialis decreto declarat et statuit, facultates Ordinariis 
concessas decretis eiusdem S. Congregationis die 25 aprilis et 2 angu- 
sti 1918 adhue in suo robore perseverare eisque Ordinarios uti posse 
usque ad sex menses integros post signatam inter nationes, quae bello 
contenderunt, pacem. 


[In the June issue of the Acta, which arrives as we go to press, we 
note: 

1°. The decree, already referred to, extending to Canada and New- 
foundland the American law regarding Diocesan Administrators. 

2°. A reply (dated 15th April) affecting Portuqa!, which throws some 
‘ight on the coming ecclesiastical policy regarding the concursus for 
parishes. We shall qive the tert in our nevt issue. 

8°. A decree (dated 31st March) directing that all books giving the 
customs or common prayers of Religious Female Congregations of 
Pontificial standing be submitted to the Congregation for Religious’ 
Affairs. 

4°. A reply (22nd May) arranging the mutual relations of nuns and 
Ordinaries in France and Belgium. 

5°. Some answers to questions hearing on the competence of the 
Congregation for Religious’ Affairs (24th March). Text in our nezt 
issue. | 











Theological Articles in the Reviews. 


Anenican ThronocicaL Revinw. (March, 1919.)—Arthur Whipple 
Jenks, * John Colet.” [An appreciation of the Dean of St. Paul's from 
1505 to 1519. | Burton Scott Easton, ‘ The Development ot Apostolic 
Christology (continued).’ Vida D. Scudder, * The Social Teachings of 
the Church Year.” {The equality of the Persons of the Trinity is said to 
offer a basis for social equality.| Dickinson S. Miller, * Mr, Temple 
and Anglican Thought.’ [A criticism of Mr. Temple's book, Mens 
Creatrir.| Herbert H. Gowen, ¢ Critical Note on 9M Reviews. 
Notes and Comments. 

Tre Catuonic Wornp. (March, 1919.)—Walter George Smith, ‘The 
World War and the Scientifie Theory of Education.’ [A plea for a 
liberal education. | Brother Leo, ‘Some San Francisco Verses.’ 
Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., ~The Christ of the Gospels.’ Frederick Page, 
‘A Bookman’s Year in a Labor Company.’ [War experiences. 
Theodore Maynard, © \nnunciation.’ [A poem.] Charles Phillips, 
‘The Hardy Optimist.’ Marco Fidel Suarez, © Progress.’ | Continued 
from the February issue.]| John H. Collins, S.J., °1 Am the Way.’ 
[A poem.] Oldrich Zlamal, ‘ Bohemia ree.’ Margaret B. Downing, 
‘San Jose de Acoma.’ Margaret P. Hayne, M.A., © Acadia.’ [A re- 
construction of a lost chapter of American history.] Terence King, S.J., 
“Cur Deus Homo.’ [A poem, | May Feehan, © Padre Gilfillan.’ {An 
account of a war hero who was not a clergyman.| (April, 1919.)— 
Samuel F. Darwin Fox, © Canon Law, the Pope and the People.” [Claims 
for the Pope a special right as world arbitrator.| Michael Williams, 
‘Pan in California.’ [Alleged pagan elements in Californian life. ] 
Charles G. Fenwick, ‘ The Constitution of the League of Nations.’ [Its 
success, Which is problematical, will depend on self-denial and co- 
operation.] Emily Hickey, © \ (Cry in the Springtime.’ | poem. | 
May Bateman, ‘Claire Ferchaud: L.’Enfant des Rinfillieres.” [De- 
seribes her mission of prayer in the World War.| Brother Leo, 
‘ Shakespeare's Leading Man.’ | Richard Burbage, the actor.| Francis 
Aveling, S.T.D., ‘ Vignettes of War.’ Charles J. Powers, C.S.P., ‘ \t 
Jesus’ Bruised Knees." [A poem.] James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph. D., 
‘Medieval Science.’ [A defence.| Brian Padraic O’Seasnain, * The 
Lost World.’ [A poem.|] M, Price Evans, ‘The Coward.’ | A story. | 
(Mav, 1919.)—Jerome Elmer Murphy, ‘The Crimson Terror.’ [An 
account of the growth of bolshevism.] Joseph J. O'Reilly, Ph.D., © The 
Short Stories of Joseph Conrad.’ Albert J. Carnoy, Ph.D., © The Record 
of a Catholic University.” [Louvain.] Julian Johnstone, © Glendaloch. ’ 
[\ poem.] Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., © Christ in Type and Propheey. 
Kathryn White Ryan, ‘Children.’ [A story of the World War. | 
Charlotte Balfour, ‘ The Anchoress.’ [Contains an interesting account 
of Juliana of Norwich, an anchoress of the 15th century.] Edward F. 
Garesché, S.J., ‘ Maris Stella!’ [A poem.] Michael Williams, * Ireland, 
at Last.’ [A sympathetic version of Treland’s case for freedom.] Emily 
Hickey, ‘The War's Story." [A poem.] Elisabeth Christitch, ‘ The 
Slovenes and Their Leaders.’ J. RB. T. Baboneau, ‘ The Hermit,’ | An 
Arthurian legend.] New Books. Recent Events. With our Readers. 
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Tne Irisnh Eceiesiastican Recorp, (April, 1919.)—*‘ Petra,’ * An 
Official Visitor.’ [Deals with sections of the Maynooth Statutes and of 
the Code that bear on the question of Visitation, and vives extracts 
from some of the old records.| M, V. Ronan, * Catholic Action in 
France, Germany, Switzerland (and Ireland?)’. [Numerous extracts 
illustrating the Catholie activities in the various countries in regard to 
post-war reconstruction. | M. J. O'Donnell, © Validation of Marriage in 
the New Code.’ [A discussion of the sanatio in radice and of the 
ordinary method.| J. Kearney, ‘The Office.’ [Its claims, and the 
method of reciting it.| (May, 1919.)—D. Barry, © The numerical Dis 
tinetion of Sins.’ [Conclusions based on the dicta of eminent authori- 
ties.| M, J. O'Donnell, * Subsidiary Matrimonial Questions in the 
New Code.’ Divoree, Separation, Marriage of Conscience, and Legiti- 
mation.] J. Kinane, * The New Code of Canon Law: Parish Priests. ' 
[ Definition, Qualifications, Appointment, and Rights. | J. Waters, ‘ The 
Morality of the Hunger-Strike—A Further Rejoinder.” [Another reply 
to Dr. Cleary—the final contribution.| Notes and Queries: [M. J. 
O’Donnell—Theology : J. Kinane—Canon Law : T. O’Doherty—1.iturg, |. 
Documents. Reviews and Notes. Books Received. 

THe Montn. (April, 1919.)—S. F. Smith, ‘ The Atonement.’ [The 
Gospel and Catholic tradition opposed to rationalistic theories of the 
Socinii, Ritschl, Sabatier, and of their Anglican followers. | H. Thurston, 
‘Some Physical Phenomena of Mysticism.’ [Levitation. Recorded in- 
stances from the lives of the saints.]| (May, 1919.)—H. Thurston, 
‘Some Physical Phenomena of Mysticism.’ [A second article on 
Levitation. Further well-attested instances of the phenomenon. | H. 
E. G. Rope, ‘The Theory of Progress.’ [Very doubtful whether real 
progress is anything more than a theory.} S&S. F. Smith, ‘ The Atone- 
ment theologically explained.’ [Nature and course of the theorizing 
process: Answers to difficulties.| (June, 1919.)—H. Thurston, * Some 
Physical Phenomena of Mysticism.’ [Telekinesis. Cases of miraculous 
reception of the Eucharist.] © Miscellanea. Critical and Historical 
Notes. Topics of the Month. Notes on the Press. Reviews. Short 
Notices. Books Received. 

The Ecciestastican Review. (April, 1919.)—V. F. Kienberger, 
‘ Saint Francis and the Holy Land.’ [Evidence of his pilgrimage there. | 
F. P. Donnelly, ‘Is the American College Doomed ?” |It has lost its sane 
conservatism : the Seminaries are ‘ the last refuge of liberal education. ’ | 
E. Christitch ‘ The Priestly Leaders of the Slovenes.’ [A sketch of Fr. 
Krek and Mgr. Korosec.| M. Savs, * Ecclesiastical Administration in 
Jugo-Slavia.’ [The records justify the hope that the relations of priests 
and people will be intimate and friendly.| A. B. Meehan, * Clerics 
Returning from Military Service.’ [An explanation of the recent decree. | 
(May, 1919.)—S. M. Hogan, ‘ Savanarola’s Devotion to Mary, the 
Mother of God.’ [Proofs from his poems and sermons. ] T. A. O'Malley, 
‘ What is Wrong with Diocesan Retreats?’ [Distributes the blame im- 
partially.) B. Schwinn, ‘ Egyptian Papyri—’ [An account of the finds 
since the middle of the eighteenth century.] “The Idea of a Clerical 
Seminary.’ [Trent and the Code on the subject.] D. J. Kennedy, 
‘Fundamental Cause of Defective Preaching.’ | Failure of schools and 
colleges to impart a training in correct speaking.| Analecta. Studies 
and Conferences. Ecclesiastical Library Table. Criticism and Notes. 
Books Received. 
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Stupies. (June, 1919.)—J. ©. Walsh, * Ireland at the Peace Con- 
ference.’ [Data still insufficient for forming a firm opinion.) Alfred 
Rahilly, * ‘The Sources of English and American Democracy.’ | Shows 
that these sources were Catholic.) John J. Horgan, * Precepts and 
Practice in Ireland, 1914-1919.’ BR. Langton Douglas, * A Picture by 
ra Angelico.’ Edmund Curtis, ‘The Spoken Languages of Medieval 
Ireland.’ Osborn Bergin, ‘ Unpublished Irish Poems—No. 6.’ Poetry— 
Theodore Maynard, ‘ The Perfect Choice.’ K. M. Murphy, * 'I’o time.’ 
Ethna Kavanagh, ‘In the Shadow of the Sphinx.’ John Bunker, 
‘World Fears.’ J. B. Thompson, ‘ linn Asleep.’ Eleanor Knott, 
‘Ernst Windisch, 1844-1918.’ T. Corcoran, * Industrial Education 
American or German’? [The German system of restrictive education 
Was capitalistic and undemocratic.] Lambert McKenna, ‘ The Housing 
Problem in Dublin.’ Henry Somerville, ‘ Notes on Social Work in 
Canada.’ John McErlean, * [reland and World Contact—I. In the 
Past.’ Eoin McNeill, © Ireland and World Contact-——II. In the Future.’ 
_Prof. MacNeill emphasizes the need of scholarships in commerce, | 


THe Carnonic Worip. (June, 1919.)—Gaillard Hunt, Litt.D., 
LL.D., ‘The American Idea.’ [It went far beyond Magna Charta by 
declaring certain rights inalienable.| Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., * The 
Christ of Experience. ’ Dorothy I. Little, * Vigil.’ [A poem. | Emily 
Hickey, ‘The Tempest.’ [An interesting analysis of Shakespeare's 
play.| Michael Earls, S.J., ‘ \ Song. Condé B. Pallen, © The Great 
Wars of Europe.’ Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., ‘A Federal Revolution 
in the High School.” | An indictment of the High School programme. } 
Florence Moynihan, * Hartley Coleridge: A Portrait.’ Aurelio F. 
Palmieri, O.S.A., Ph.D., ‘Growth of Croatian Nationalism.’ Redfern 
Mason, * Huysmans and the Boulevard.’ {The boulevard has never 
forgiven him his conversion to Christianity.| Thomas Curtis Clark, 
‘'To the Singer.” William Fuller Curtis, ‘The Pope and the Poilu.’ 
C. M. Waage, © The Case of California.’ | A defence of Californa against 
charges by Mr. Williams.| Charles G. Fenwick, ‘The Treaty of Peace 
with Germany.’ New Books. Recent Events. With Our Readers. 


Jewish QuarreERLY Revirw. (April, 1919.)—J. Morgenstern, 
‘ Kadesh-Naphthali and Taanach.’ | Judges iv is not a parallel narrative 
to chap. v, but ‘ rather a composite, harmonistic narrative of two dis- 
tinct battles—that of Kadesh-Naphthali and that of Taanach.’| I. 
Ephros, ‘The Menorath Ha-Maor.’ 


Princeton THrRoLOGIcAL Review. (April, 1919.)—J. D. Davis, 
‘ Hadadezer or Ben-hadad.’ [Argues that the two are distinct and that 
Benhadad preceded Hadadezer on the throne of Damascus.] RB. D. 
Wilson, ‘ Scientific Biblical Criticism.’ | Defends the traditional view 
in regard to several of the problems in the Pentateuch.| O. T. Allis, 
‘The Comment on John ix, 38 in the American Revised Version.” [The 
comment in question calls in doubt the Divinity of Christ and should 
be eliminated. ] 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ‘THEOLOGY, G@. Cross, ‘ Federation of the 
Christian Churches in America—An Interpretation.’ [Discusses the 
programme from many aspects and finds that it involves grave dangers 
to both faith and freedom.] J. Warschauer, © Jesus as a Teacher.’ 
[Tries to determine what were the ruling ideas of Jesus in the domain 
of conduct; but starts from the principles that ‘ Jesus devoutly shared 
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the eschatological hopes of His age and people,’ and that we have no 
reason to assume the infallibility of the Gospel narratives.| HH. L. 
Stewart, © Lord Morley’s Relation to History, to Theology, and to the 


Churches.” [An appreciation of Morley’s place in literature based 
chiefly on his * Recollections.”| ©. ©. Torrey, © Fact and Fancy in 
Theories concerning Acts.’ (Conclusion of reply to Professor Jackson. | 


PALESTINE EXpLoRATION FUND QUARTERLY StareMENT. (April, 1919.) 

P. N. Waggett, © Bethlehem.’ History and present state of the 
Basilica of the Nativity.| E.W.G. Masterman, * \ Visit to the Ruined 
Castles of the Teutonic Knights.’ J. Offord, * Archeological Notes on 
Jewish Antiquities.’ 

Exposrrory ‘Times. (May, 1919.)—FP. R. Tennant, * Moral Argu 
ments for the Existence of God.’ @. Milligan, * Henry Barklay Swete.’ 
Notes of Recent Exposition. Contributions and Comments. (June, 1919.) 

H. J. Wotherspoon, ‘The Mission of Rededication.’ | Thoughts on 
religious revival in Scotland after the war.| F. R. Tennant, * Tlie 
Psvchology of Sin.’ J. A. F. Gregg, © A Study of the Parable of the 
Labourers in the Vineyard.” Notes of Recent Exposition. Contributions 
and Comments. 

Expvosrror, (June, 1919.)—R. Harris, * St. Paul's Use of Testimonies 
in the Epistle to the Romans.’ [The Apostle quotes not from the 
Scriptures directly, but from a Book of Testimonies or collection of 
Scripture texts in use in the early Church.| HL. J. White, * On thi 
Saving attributed to our Lord in John iii, 19. [The saving is authentic ; 
St. John has the correct form of it; the saying in itself ambiguous but 
its meaning Was indicated by a gesture. | M. Jones, * \ New Chronolog) 
of the Life of St. Paul’ (continued). [Discusses a recent work by Dr. 
Plooij. | F. R. Tennant, * The Doctrine of the Trinity.” T. H. Brindley, 
‘The Earliest Baptismal Formula and Creed.’ [The earliest formula as 
well as the earliest creed connected with Baptism mentioned only Jesus 
Christ. The Trinitarian formula became prevalent later. | 


Nihil Obstat : 


JOANNES CANONICUS WATERS, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 


Imprimi Potest : 
* GULIELMUS, 
Archiep. Dublinen., 
Hibernie Primas. 
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The Sacrament of Penance in St. John 
Chrysostom. 


THIS paper is based, for the most part, on a rapid study of 
the writings of St. John Chrysostom which bear on its 
subject. That this is so, is due to the prosaic fact that there 
are no books. Most of the Cursus Theologici contain the 
stock objections from St. John together with the stock 
answers; but no one, as far as I am aware, has done for 
John of Antioch what D’Al%s has done for Tertullian and 
Hippolytus, and Prat for St. Paul. The Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique has not so far advanced beyond 
“ Grégoire.” The Dictionnaire Apologetique de la Foi 
Catholique has no article on St. John Chrysostom, and has 
not yet reached the subject of Penance. In a sense, there- 
fore, the field is primi oceupantis, and the present writer 
is the merest squatter, liable to summary ejection by anyone 
who can show a better claim. 

John d’Aillé in his De Sacramentali sive Auriculari 
Latinorum Confessione, published at Geneva in 1661, heads 
the 25th chapter of his 4th Book thus : 

Argumentum 20, ex tredecim Chrysostomi testimoniis constans, in 
quibus vel omnibus vel plerisque diserte affirmat sola apud Deum con- 
fessione peccata paenitentibus remitti: adeoque Innocentianam con- 
fessionem funditus evertit quae tota hoe uno nititur, quod nullum 
peccatum lethale fideli ulli remittur nisi apud sacerdotem confesso. 
D’Aillé was not a scholastic, but he wielded scholastic 
weapons with considerable dexterity, and is past master in 
the use of the pungent epithet. In entrenching himself 
behind St. John Chrysostom he shows no small tactical 
skill, and his Refutatio evasionum et cavillationum 
Bellarmini et Perronii is as ingenious as it is spicy. D’Aillé 
deserves an answer, and the answer is not easy. He has 
furnished matter to many subsequent controversialists and 
notably to Dr. Lee in his History of Auricular Confession. 
The fact is that St. John Chrysostom constitutes a real pro- 
blem on the question of sacramental Confession, and with 
regard to much in his writings “ Defence, not Defiance ” 
must be our motto. 

First, a few dates may help towards perspective. Born 


x 
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at Antioch in 344 or 347, John was baptised and ordained 
Lector in 370. In the year 374 he entered a monastery south 
of Antioch. Here he spent four years. In 381 he was ordained 
Deacon by Meletius, bishop of Antioch, receiving the priest- 
hood five years later from the hands of Flavian, Meletius’ 
successor. For the next ten years he worked as a priest 
at Antioch, during which period he wrote, besides his 
Antiochene Sermons, his Homilies on Genesis, on the 
Psalms, on St. Matthew, St. John, on the Acts, on Romans, 
Corinthians, Galatians and Ephesians. On the death of 
Nectarius in 397, John was taken by force to Constanti- 
nople, and in the following year was ordained bishop of 
that city by Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria. It was 
as bishop of Constantinople that he wrote the rest of his 
homilies on St. Paul’s Epistles in addition to many 
sermons. He was first exiled in 403, a second time in the 
following year, and he died in 407 


These facts suggest certain considerations worth noting. 


First, it was at Antioch that the bulk of his sermons and 
homilies was delivered. Hence, if a passage is objected 
from an Antiochene sermon which seems to deny or ignore 
the existence of sacramental confession, it is useless to 
answer, as has sometimes been done, that he was only up- 
holding the action of Nectarius at Constantinople in 
abolishing public confession, and that the passages in 
question do not touch private confession. As D’Aillé 
points out, Chrysostom could no more have been thinking 
of Nectarius when he spoke the incriminating words than 
of the Franciscan cowl or the Jesuit fibula—whatever that 
may be. 

Secondly, there is no proof that during the years 387- 
397 public penance was not in vogue at Antioch. Indeed, 
there is evidence in the Catechesis 2 Ad Illuminandos' that 
it was still in existence there. Hence, it is unsafe to force 
passages which may refer only to public ‘penance into refer- 
ences to private sacramental confession. 

Thirdly, there is probable evidence from the homily on 
Hebrews, iv, 52 that public penance was still in use at 
Constantinople during John’s episcopate. Hence, it is 
unwise to use passages which may refer only to public 
penance as certain proofs of his views on private confession. 


1M.P.G. 49, 234C. 2 Tb. 63, 440. 
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Next, the case against him. Leaving out of account for 
the present the evidence of the De Sacerdotio, it may be 
summed up under the following heads : 


A. NEGATIVE. 


1. There is no hint—as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover—in St. John Chrysostom of sacramental absolution ; 
none in the Lenten sermons; none in the homilies on Pen- 
ance, none in the Ad Theodorum Lapsum. This last is an ex- 
hortation in two books, written probably about 377-8, to a 
certain Theodore (of Mopsuestia?), who had forsaken the 
monastic life in deference to the charms of one Hermione. 
It contains much plain speaking and urges Theodore to 
repent. It dilates on the true, as opposed to the false, con- 
fession ; but of absolution—not a word. In Migne’s general 
Index to the works of St. John Chrysostom the word does 
not even occur. 

2. His commentary on Matthew xvi, 16, is: 


Mortali homini omnem in caelo potestatem dedit, dum claves illi 
tradidit qui Ecclesiam per totum orbem terrarum extendit et caelis 
firmiorem monstravit.5 
On Matthew xviii, 18, he is very obscure, and seems to refer 
only to the external forum. There is no mention of the 
power of the keys.4 On John xx, 23—Quorum remiseritis 
—he writes : 

Sicut enim rex praefectos mittens potestatem dat ut in carcerem 

mittant et ex carcere liberent, sic Christus illos mittens hac potestate 
donat. 
He then passes at once to the question as to how the Holy 
Spirit could have been given before Pentecost. The 
homily closes with a peroration on the dignity of the priest- 
hood and its burdens. The only approach to a reference to 
the power of the keys is the following : 

Magna quippe est sacerdotum dignitas. Quorum remiseritis peccata, 
inquit, remittuntur. Ideo dicebat Paulus: Obedite praepositis vestris 
et subjacete eis. 

The last words afford a handle for interpretation of the ex- 
ternal forum only. There is no reference in Migne’s Index 
to Claves or Potestas Clavium. 


5 M.P.G. 58, 535. 4 Ib. 58, 586. 5 Ib. 59, 471. 
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3. It is difficult to find in St. John Chrysostom passages 
which prove that he held sacramental confession to be neces- 
sary for the remission of post-baptismal sin. Migne’s 
Index refers to three such passages, but on examination they 


prove to be of little worth. The first occurs in Adv. 
Judaeos 5 :® 


Una siquidem solaque purgatio (éroAoyia povy) peccatoribus reliqua 
est post peccata, videlicet ut sua commissa confiteantur. 


The critic, however, who knew the context and the general 
teaching of the author, would have little difficulty in dis- 
posing of this fair-sounding text. To say nothing of the 
fact that the Greek has dzodoyia udyy, the words are a com- 
mentary on Daniel ix, 4, 5; “ Et oravi Dominum meum et 
confessus sum, et dixi. .. Peccavimus, iniquitatem fecimus, 
impie egimus,’ &c. Thus, it would be replied, they refer 
only to the general acknowledgment of guilt which every 
student of C ‘hrysostom knows to be a constantly recurring 
theme with him. If it is to be interpreted otherwise, it is 
at least a dza€ eipyuévoy and in the face of so much positive 
teaching against it can hardly be deemed conclusive. For 
my own part I am not inclined to admit the full force of 


this objection, but there is more in it than might appear at 
first sight. 


The next passage Migne quotes is from Homilia III Ado. 
Judaeos,’ where he says : 


Ut in his diebus (scl. Quadragesimae) omnes per preces, per 
eleemosynam, per jejunium, per vigilias, per lacrimas, per confessionem 
di eLoporAdynow, ac per Caetera omnia diligenter expurgati ita cum 
conscientia pura pro captu nostro accedamus. 


But this passage could at once be paralleled by a dozen others 
in which confession is admitted as one of many means to 
purity of conscience, no stress whatever being laid on its 
necessity. 

The third passage is from Hom. X in Matt. where 
the preacher is again talking of Lent, and in particular of 
Holy Week. As it is somewhat obscure and is open to the 
same exception as that taken to the previous one, I omit it. 


6 M.P.G. 48, 8892. 7 Ib. 48, 867. 8 Tb. 57, 189, 90. 
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So much for negative evidence. There is also a formid- 
able array of 


B. PCSITIVE. 


1. There are D’Aillé’s thirteen statements, in which it 
is positively asserted that confession must be made to God 
alone. If we reduce these to, say, ten, owing to the action 
of criticism since his day in discerning the authentic from 
the spurious, they can still be made to look imposing. I 
give one or two specimens : 


Concio 4 De Lazaro :9 


Non, inquit, cogo te in medium prodire theatrum ac multos adhibere 
testes: mihi soli dic peccatum privatim, ut sanem ulcus teque dolore 
liberem. 


De Incomprehensibili 5 :'° 


Non te in theatrum conservorum tuorum duco, neque hominibus 
peccata revelare cogo; conscientiam tuam expande coram Deo. 


De Paenitentia, Hom. 2: 


Peccasti? in ecclesiam ingredere, dic Deo: Peccavi. Nihil aliud abs 
te nisi solum istud exigo. 


Homilia de S. Philogonio, Contra Anomaeos 6: 


Si nostrum quisque qui peccatis obnoxii sumus, recedens a pristinis 
malis, ex animo vereque promittat Deo se postea ad ea numquam 
rediturum, nihil amplius Deus requiret ad excusationem. 


' 2. There are positive statements as to the facility of 
forgiveness and the multiplicity of the ways in which it 
may be secured. ‘This is especially the case in the homilies 
which deal ex professo with Penance, in which confession 
occurs as only one of several methods, apparently equally 
efiective, of obtaining remission. 


Thus, in the homilies De Paenitentia he enumerates 
five: confession, tears, humility, alms, prayer,!2 The same 
enumeration occurs in De Diabolo Tentatore 3, and in 


9M.P.G. 48, 1012. 12 Hom. 2 De Paen. M.P.G. 49, 285, 
10 Jb, 48, 746. 287, 289, 291, 297. 
11 Tb. 49, 285. 15 M.P.G. 49, 263-4. 
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Hom. 9 in Hebr.4 Some of his statements sound rather 
startling, ¢.g.: 
Peccasti? fleto et peccatum solvis. Quisnam hic labor? Nihil 
amplius abs te requiro quam ut fleas peccatum.15 
You will say, perhaps, that he is talking of venial sin. But 
the context is against you. For he proceeds to prove that 
tears forgive sin by the example of Achab, who wept for 
his sin of murder and theft in contriving the death of 
Naboth and seizing his vineyard, and was forgiven. Again : 
Age, igitur, coeptum sequamur et quartum proponamus paenitentiae 
viam. Et quaenam ea est? Eleemosyna. . . . Quotquot alia 
habueris peccata, eleemosyna tua omnibus est gravior.16 


He then exhorts his hearers to give bread; if they have no 
bread, to give an obol; no obol, then a cup of cold water; no 
cup of cold water, then let them show sympathy. And he 
concludes : 


Habes igitur paenitentiam principalem et magnam, eleemosynam, 
valentem peccati catenam dissolvere.17 


Further, these five ways of penance seem all to be of 
equal value. If you do not like one, take another : 


Diximus quod multae variaeque sunt paenitentiae viae quibus facilis 
nobis salus fiat. Nam si unam nobis dedisset Dominus viam paeniten- 
tiae, repulissemus eum utique dicentes: Nequimus hance ingredi, salvari 
nequimus. Nunc ipsam hane tuam amputans objectionem, non unam 
tibi neque secundam neque tertiam sed plures ac diversas dedit, quo 
multudine tibi ad caelum facilis ascensus fiat.18 


3. Lastly, a main argument with Chrysostom for con- 
fession is the practical. You must confess, because it will 
prevent you from falling again.!9 

Nothing destroys sin so easily as the accusation and con- 
demnation of it.22 God would have you recognise the great 
favour of forgiveness ; hence He demands confession, though 
he knows your sins already.2!_ In a word he says :”2 

Nisi scirem deteriores fieri quando priora peccata non confitentur, 
neque idipsum requirerem. Verum quod scio hominum genus magis ad 


peccatum vergere, proterea volo ut confiteantur priora peccata ut con- 
fessione prohibeantur ne in eadem recidant. 


14M.P.G. 63, 80, 81. 19 Ad. Theod. Laps. 1, 19, M.P.G. 
15 De Paen 2 M.P.G. 49, 287. 47, 306. 

16 7b. M.P.G. 49, 291. 20 De Lazaro 4, M.P.G. 48, 1012. 
17Ib. M.P.G. 49, 297. 21 Ib. 


18 Hom. 3 M.P.G. 49, 291. 22 Hom. 49 in Gen., M.P.G. 54, 408. 
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Such is the indictment against John Chrysostom. It 
will be seen that so far from his being citable as a witness 1n 
favour of the doctrine of Trent, there are passages which 
require a good deal of explanation if they are to square 
with that doctrine at all. One can understand in what 
sense he has been called the first Protestant. ‘‘ Chrysostom 
seems to ignore private confession to a priest” is the judg- 
ment of Dom Bauer in the article on St. John in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. Fortunately this is only one side 
of the question. While we must admit the difficulty of 
some, though by no means of all, of the incriminating 
passages, it has still, [ think, to be proved that he was 
ignorant of, or even that he ignores, still less that he denies, 
the doctrine of sacramental confession. 

Let me briefly review the evidence for the defence. 
First, a word of comment on the case for the prosecution : 
it has one fundamental weakness. To be tellingly set 
forth, it demands a certain suppressio veri, and the total 
disregard of certain factors in the evidence, such as the 
strong testimony of the De Sacerdotio. Now, without claim- 
ing that. the necessity of integral confession of all mortal 
sins can be convincingly proved from St. John Chrysostom, 
the defence maintains that it is willing to face every tittle 
of evidence, and that, in spite of difficulties and obscurities, 
its reading of the evidence explains more than can be ex- 
plained in the opposite view. Its greatest difficulty is the 
argument from silence; to this its answer is that there are 
reasons sufficient in the light of other evidence for its ex- 
planation. Further than this it has no wish to go. It is 
satisfied if it can secure the discharge of St. John without 
a stain on his theological character. 

Let us begin with the De Sacerdotio. It was written 
to Basil probably in 374 or 375 as an apology and a consola- 
tion for the deception John had practised on him in induc- 
ing him to submit to ordination. Its authenticity has never 
been called in question. 

The opening chapters of Book II plainly suppose the 
intervention of the priest or bishop in the reclaiming of 
sinners. The sinner is the sick sheep, the priest or bishop 
the shepherd who is to apply the remedy. This requires 
tact and knowledge : 

Quocirea multa opus pastori prudentia ac sexcentis oculis, ut undique 
animae statum circumspiciat.25 


23 M.P.G. 48, 635. 
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There follow a few words on the dangers of pride and 
despair, then : 


Nihil itaque horum sine examine relinquendum est, sed omnibus rite 
exploratis episcopus congruenter quae ad se pertinent proferat oportet. 
ne vacuam sollicitudinem exhibeat.24 


Still more striking is his argument in Book III. After 
describing in glowing terms the power of the priest in con- 
secrating the Body and Blood of Christ (c. iv), he continues 
(c. v): 

Nam per eos haec peraguntur aliaque his nihilo inferiora quae ad 
dignitatis salutisque nostrae rationem spectant. Etenim qui terram 
incolunt in eaque commorantur ad ea quae in caelis sunt dispensanda 
commissi sunt, potestatemque acceperunt quam neque angelis neque 
archangelis dedit Deus. Neque enim illis dictum est: Quaecunque 
alligaveritis in terra erunt ligata et in caelis (Matt. xviii, 18). Habent 
quidem ii qui in terra imperant potestatem ligandi, verum corpora 
solum: hoe autem vinculum ipsam attingit animam, caelosque 
transcendit; ac quaecunque inferne sacerdotes faciunt, eadem Deus 
superne confirmat servorumque sententiam ipse Dominus ratam facit.25 


And later in the same chapter : 


Apage insaniam! Insania namque manifesta est tantum_ princi- 
patum despicere sine quo neque salutem neque promissa bona consequi 
possumus.26 


Again, in chap. vi, contrasting the priesthood of the Old 
Law with that of the New, he says: 

Corporis lepram purgare, imo nullatenus purgare sed purgatos pro- 
bare tantum, Judaeorum sacerdotibus licebat; et tamen nosti quanta 
tune esset pro sacerdotali dignitate concertatio. Hi vero non lepram 
corporis sed immunditiam animae, non purgatam probandi sed prorsus 
purgandi potestatem acceperunt.27 


Lastly, in the same chapter : 

Neque tantum cum nos regenerant, sed etiam post regenerationem 
peccata condonare possunt.28 

These quotations are sufficient to give some idea of 
Chrysostom’s views when he wrote the De Sacerdotio. This 
evidence is ignored by those who oppose the teaching 
of Trent. Yet, if words signify anything, it clearly 
shows.that he attached a very real meaning to the power of 
the keys, that this power was not declaratory merely but 


24 M.P.G. 48, 635. 26 Ib. 28 Ib. 
25 Ib. 48, 643. 27 Ib. 644. 
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effective (c. vi); that its exercise was necessary for salvation 
—since without it we can obtain neither salvation nor the 
good promised us (c. v)—and that it is no whit inferior to 
the power of consecrating (7b.). With this I leave the De 
Sacerdotio and pass to other elements of St. John’s teaching 
scattered up and down his homilies and sermons. 

He insists again and again on the shame which con- 
fession involves. To this all the passages already quoted 
on confession to God alone bear indirect testimony. The argu- 
ment is that confession implies shame, but that this shame 
is practically nothing when one confesses to God alone and 
not to a theatreful of one’s fellow servants—an argument 
which any modern preacher might very well use. But there 
are explicit passages besides these—e.g. : 


De Lazaro, Conc. 4: 


Cur igitur te pudet et erubescis dicere peccata tua ? ra dpaptijpara eizeiv. 
Num enim homini dicis ut te probro afficiat? Num enim conservo 
confiteris ut publice proferat? 29 


De Cruce et Latrone, Hom. 2: 


Ut igitur et nos benignitate illius perfruamur, peccata propria con- 
fiteri ne erubescamus. Magna enim confessionis vis est et multa ejus 
potentia.s0 


Again, in the sermon Non Esse ad Gratiam Concionandum : 


At verecundaris et erubescis enuntiare (efereiv) peccata? Sane 
quidem si coram hominibus ea dicenda essent et evulganda, non tamen 
ita pudere te oportuit. . . . Deus te confitentem solus audiat. 

At hoe pacto etiam pigritaris ac detrectas? Sed . . . persuade 
menti fore ut nisi nune confiteatur, illic confiteatur ubi major paena, 
ubi diffamatio major.51 


Other passages might be quoted in the same sense, but 
these are sufficient. Their force is clear. A preacher pre- 
sumably deals in his sermons with known and recognised 
difficulties. But where is the difficulty in a man’s 
admitting before God and in the secret of his own heart 
that he has sinned? The passages cannot refer to any 
public confession before the whole church, since he dis- 
tinctly rules'that out. The only other confessions are the 
secret admission of guilt before God and private sacra- 


29 M.P.G. 48, 1012. 30 1b, 49, 413. 31 Ib. 50, 657. 
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mental confession. The former is meaningless as an explana- 
tion of the passages in question, the latter makes them quite 
intelligible. Even assuming secret admission of guilt to 
have been the sense intended, how was any preacher to know 
that such admission constituted a practical difficulty—the 
whole process being secret? And note that he uses the 
words éireiv é£erreiv Ta Guapriuara. The following passage in 
the same sermon” is significant in this connexion : 

Non enim sufficit dicere Peecator sum, sed et singula sunt delictorum 
species exprimendae. 


With this we may compare Hom. 30 in Gen. 11 :* 


Nune maxime jejunii cursus intendendus, et ferventius fundendae 
preces faciendaque diligens et pura peccatorum confessio. 


This, perhaps, is only a sidelight; but it is an interesting 
sidelight, and in the prevailing obscurity of many of 
Chrysostom’s utterances on the subject, by no means to be 
despised. Often, it must be remembered, these are loose and 
colourless and could be interpreted either way. From the 
Homilies on Genesis, which are often quoted in an un- 
orthodox sense, no less than seven such statements might be 
cited which figure largely in controversial authors, and yet, 
which are all open to a Catholic interpretation. To con- 
sider them in detail would occupy us too long; but they 
exemplify the patient spade-work which still remains to 
be done on the patristic side of the subject. 

Again, St. John is never tired of exhorting his hearers to 
confession ¢£ouodyne1u—wWith or without the article. What 
he means by the term no one can say with any certainty. 
He himself never explains it. It may refer in some cases 
to an exercise of the Lenten penitential discipline; if so, 
that exercise is not a public confession, as we have seen. 
What is it? It is a painful and shame-bringing process, 
a self-condemnation and a self-accusation; not a vague 
Peccavi, but adeclaration of sin (eireiv. é£evretv \?yew—he uses 
all three terms) in specie (car eléos). | Further, so much had 
he insisted in his sermon De SS. Martyribus* on this 
penance in preparation for the Easter Communion that the 
cry had been raised: Avocas nos a sacra mensa et a com- 
munione repellis, you make Communion impossible. 

32 Non esse ad Gratiam Concionandum, M.P.G. 59, 662. 

33 M.P.G. 53, 273. 

34 Tb. 50, 645. 
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To this he replies in his next discourse, Non Esse ad 
Gratiam Concionandam. Here he deals with the difficulties 
of this penance. Now, one of these was precisely the shame 
of confession. Here are his words: 

Quanto igitur satius est temporariam compunctionem et luctum cum 
aeternis bonis et voluptate quae finem non habeat, quam brevi hac et 
temporaria vita ridendo transacta illuc abire immortali supplicio plec- 
tendos? At verecundaris et erubescis enuntare (eferreiv) peccata, 
ete.99o 

As for the five ways of Penance, a careful reading of 
the authentic homilies De Paenitentia (the first series) will 
do much to shake the certainty of any unorthodox con- 
clusions to be drawn from them, and conviction will still 
further totter on a comparison of the parallel passage in 
Hom. 9 in Hebr.* Here the five ways are summed 
up as steps in one process, the first being condemnation 
and confession of sin. Yet, for all this, individual 
passages in these Homilies remain difficult. If any- 
where, here the argument from silence may be urged 
with some appearance of legitimacy. There are passages 
where one feels that the preacher must, if he knows of it, 
speak of the power and the duty of confession. But he 
passes on to some harmless O.T. reference quite useless for 
our purpose, and calculated to confirm even the most un- 
prejudiced critic in his anti-Tridentine views. 

There remains the extrinsic argument of the accusation 
made against Chrysostom at what is known as the Oak-Tree 
Synod. This was a conciliabulum which met near 
Chalcedon in August, 403, under the presidency of 
Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria. All the malcontents 
of Constantinople flocked to it. Theophilus had packed it 
with twenty-five Egyptian suffragans of his own way of 
thinking; and these, together with the discontented 
sufiragans of Constantinople, brought the number of bishops 
present at it up to thirty-six. A long series of charges was 
trumped up against St. John, and, as he refused to 
acknowledge the unwarranted summons to the council, he 
was declared deposed. Among the charges mentioned by 
Phocius is the following : 

Quod licentiam peccantibus praebeat sie docens: Si iterum peccasti, 
paeniteat iterum: et quotiens peccaveris, veni ad me; ego te sanabo.37 

35 M.P.G. 50, 657. 

56 Ib. 63, 80, 81. 

37 Phocius, Cod. 59; M.P.G. 103, 111; Cp. Soer. Hist. Eccl. 6, 21. 
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This charge, if true, points to St. John’s practical 
interpretation of the nature of the sacrament of Penance, 
and is in entire harmony with the teaching of the De 
Sacerdotio as to episcopal intervention in the forgiveness 
of sins. But the argument should not be unduly stressed. 
The charge is one of twenty-odd others, mostly frivolous, 
some palpably false—e.g., that he ate like a Cyclops; that 
he shouted out in church : Insanio; that he ordained priests 
and deacons without an altar; that he had a hand-to-hand 
encounter with an enemy, and went with his mouth still 
bleeding to say Mass; that no one ever knew what became 
of the church revenues, &c. The charge quoted, it may 
not unfairly be urged, may well be about as true as the 
rest. It may be a Novatian objection, and that would 
bring in the very complicated question of the exact position 
of public penance at Constantinople at this time. 

Lastly, what of the argument from silence? St. John 
Chrysostom deals again and again with the subject of re- 
pentance. Yet, never once in thirteen folio volumes of 
sermons and homilies does he give a clear, unequivocal, and 
explicit statement of the divine law as to the integral con- 
fession of all post-baptismal sin. But, it must be remem- 
bered, he was a preacher, not a writer of theological 
treatises. In such a case the argument from silence needs 
peculiar care in the handling. So much depends on the 
knowledge of the audience, and, it must be added, on the 
judgment of the tachygraphic reporter, as Bardenhewer 
calls him, from whose script many of the sermons were 
transcribed at length. He, or the editor who used his notes, 
may well have suppressed much in so voluminous a writer 
as obvious and matter of common knowledge. 

As for our dependence on the knowledge of the audience, 
I have been on the look out lately for evidence on the point 
in the modern specimens of pulpit oratory which I have 
been privileged to enjoy. In three fairly recent sermons 
the preachers have dealt with the subject of repentance. 
On the mercy of God and the misery of the sinner, on the 
folly of delay and the easiness of repentance, they would 
have drawn tears from the rocks. But of the sacrament of 
Penance, of the necessity of the integral confession of all 
mortal sins, of the power of absolution and the value of 
satisfaction, they were, it seemed, as profoundly ignorant 
as any nomad Scythian. Yet, surely, had they known 
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these things, they must have mentioned them; so the argu- 
ment runs, does it not? Whence the inevitable conclusion 
that England—or parts of it at least—knows no more in 
1919 of the doctrine of Trent than did Antioch in 397. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to show something of 
the difficulty of the subject, and to indicate a legitimate line 
ot defence for St. John. That he contradicts the doctrine 
of Trent is an assertion unsupported by evidence. As for 
the contention that he never at any time taught it, we may 
be satisfied as historians to leave it with an historically 
based verdict of Not Proven. 


H. Keane, 8.J. 











Early Christian Lyrical Poetry. 


REVOLUTION, whether in the physical or intellectual domain, 
has often been the fruitful source of poeiic inspiration. It 
would be a matter of surprise, therefore, if the greatest of 
all revolutions, the introduction and spread of Christianity 
in the pagan world, should not have found an echo in the 
heights of Parnassus. These first two centuries of our era 
saw the human soul plumbed to its depths; it was a period 
of poignant sorrows, and rapturous joys, of alternate doubt 
and conviction, of heartsearching and consolation. Had the 
time-old problem of man’s relation with the Unseen been 
solved at last? Was pagan antiquity all wrong, and were 
Zeus and Apollo but hollow shams? Or, was Christ, too, 
but a pretender, and Christianity the deadly superstition 
that Tacitus called it? These were questions that begat 
domestic and civil strife, set citizen against citizen and 
child against parent. The noblest emotions and the basest 
passions of man had full rein. Tragedies of Aeschylean 
awfulness were of constant occurrence. It was a war as 
terrible and majestic as any that old Homer sang of. This, 
in fact, is the very soil in which the seed of poetry thrives: 
and yet, according to the evidence we possess, Christian 
poetry can boast of no older antiquity than the fourth 
century. Not, indeed, that the previous centuries were 
barren of all poetical thought; the Christian muse, if not 
loudly articulate, was not altogether stlent during these 
years. Witness the Apocryphal Gospels, the Pastor of 
Hermas, the Clementines, the Sibylline Hymns—not poetry, 
to be sure, in the restricted sense, but the very substance out 
of which poetry is made. On the contrary, the youthful 
Christian imagination of the first two centuries moulded 
images and wove legends which sustained Christian art 
throughout the Middle Ages and even to the present day. 
Then the rude materials were collected for the use of the 
master-builder that Dante, for instance, was. Here, how- 
ever, we are not concerned with the genesis of Christian 
epic; we are tracing the beginnings of Christian lyrical 
poetry. 

The custom of singing, or rather rendering, sacred songs 
318 
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seems to have prevailed from the very beginning at Christian 
religious reunions.’ It was a custom borrowed probably 
from the Jewish synagogues and certain pagan religious 
associations. Pliny in a letter to Trajan mentions the 
matter in connection with the Christians of Bithynia and 
Pontus: carmen dicunt Christo quasi deo secum invicem.2 
The Apostle Paul writing to the Ephesians and Colossians 
exhorts them to the use of psalms, hymns and spiritual 
canticles, linking the word of God and the Holy Spirit with 
this sacred singing: Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom, teaching and admonishing one another 
in psalms, hymns (and) spiritual songs3 And be not 
drunken with wine wherein is riot, but be filled with the 
spirit, speaking one to another in psalms, hymns (and) 
spiritual SONGS (yarmol, Duvor. @dal TrevmaTixd).” 4 

Now, what was the nature of these sacred songs 4 Hymns, 
according to the Greek original, were songs of praise in 
honour of God or Christ ;> such, for instance, are the songs 
of the Old and New Testament, known as lyrical psalms or 
canticles, such as the song celebrating the triumph of Moses 
in Exodus and the Magnificat or hymn of the Blessed Virgin 
in the Gospel of St. Luke. There is a distinction but no 
essential difference between the Wadruod and turn of St. 
Paul. Both classes of lyric are composed in the psalm form, 
whose essence is parallelism between the clauses, and both 
classes are found in the Bible. But the dai rrevmariuce OF 
cantica spiritualia of the Latin version? Is the term merely 
a synonym, signifying songs inspired by the Holy Spirit 
(rrvevuatixas) Such as are all the songs and psalms of Holy 
Writ? Or rather, does it connote songs of quite another 
class, inspired also of the Holy Spirit but not found in Holy 
Writ? The form of the expression in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians and its exact repetition in the Epistle to the 
Colossians seem to argue for the latter interpretation. 
These, then, we take it, were compositions of individual 
members of the faithful (Waruol iéwtixo!),° sung on the 


1 Cor. xiv, 15 and 26. 

2Ep. x, 96. 

3 Col. iii, 16. 

4Ep. v, 19. 

5 Cf. definition of St. Isidore: Carmina autem, quaecunque in laudem 
dei dicuntur, hymni vocantur (Offic. Eccles. i, 6). 

6Can. lix. Council of Laod: vid. infra. 
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occasion of Christian festive gatherings such as the Agapae; 
for it is of the latter St. Paul is speaking. Tertullian 
throws some light on the matter. Speaking of the modera- 
tion of Christian feasts he says: “‘ After the bringing in of 
water for washing the hands, and lights, each is invited to 
sing publicly to God as he is able from his knowledge of 
Holy Scripture or from his own mind. Thus it can be 
tested how he has drunk.’’ Reckoning the evidence of 
Tertullian, who speaks for the West, with that of St. Paul, 
who speaks for the East, we may conclude that the custom 
was universal throughout the Church. Ability to compose, 
according to the former, served as a test of sobriety, a proof 
that the spirit was not so deadened by indulgence in meat 
or wine as to be incapable of responding to the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost. These impromptu effusions, not to be 
confounded with those that were the fruit of the charisma 
of tongues, were based on some text of Scripture, as in the 
case of the Morning Hymn, or completely original; and 
didactic, hortatory or lyric as the taste or qualifications of 
the author suggested. As to the standard of poetic excel- 
lence attained we are left almost entirely to conjecture, only 
a few spars having been salved from the wreck of the ages. 
Undoubtedly, most of this early Christian poetry was of an 
oral and ephemeral kind, but in some instances it was con- 
signed to manuscript and, perhaps, committed to memory 
by the Christian community. Eusebius speaks of psalms 
and canticles written from the beginning of Christianity 
by the faithful in honour of Christ (Waruoi cai ddai - * 
ypzpetra),® and St. Ignatius records that the whole body 
of the faithful took part in the singing.’ So that it is likely 
that the more remarkable compositions, at least, were care- 
fully preserved. 

The earliest specimens of Christian lyric that have 
survived are in Greek, three of them being found in the 
Apostolic Constitutions. The first is the Morning Hymn 
Ata év invioros, better known as the Gloria in Eveelsis, being 
a song in praise of God and Christ, founded on the song of 
the angels in the Gospel of St. Luke, and dating probably 
from the third century.!° The second Airetre raides xiprov 

7 Apol. xxxix. 

8 Hist. v, 28, 5. 

9 Ep. iv, 1; Rom. ii, 2. 
10 See Ebert, Litt du noyen dge, i, p. 189. 
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is a variant of the first, dealing with the same theme; while 
the third Sé¢ iiapov dyas dé6€ye 18 a hymn in honour of the 
Holy Spirit, sometimes wrongly identified with the hymn 
attributed to the martyr Athenagoras by Basil. These 
pieces, like ancient Hebrew poetry, have neither metre nor 
rhyme, being simply a rhythmical, elevated prose, written in 
the clause parallelism of the psalms. Of a similar character 
are the lines of the pastoral epistles : 


Epavep@On év capki, edixawOn ev rvevmare 
OpOn ayyérors, ExnpUxOn ev EOveow 
emiatevOn ev Korn, avedijupOn ev ddoéy!!: 


and of the Prima Clementis : 


‘ , cod i) > e , 
Tov novoy DYnorov ev Ibicrots 
, / ‘6 
aytov €v ayiow dvarravomevoy + +}? 


Side by side with this unmetrical poetry a metrical com- 
position existed, a few fragments of which have survived. 
Irenaeus quotes from one whom he describes as “ the divine 
elder and herald of the faith’—perhaps St. Polycarp— 
eight verses written in the iambic senarius against the 
gnostic heretic Marcuss: 


%4 , M , ‘ , 
elowro7r ot, Mapxe, kal TeTpaoKxoTre 
13 


and in another fragment" of the presbyters of Irenaeus the 
same metre occurs. One of the oldest Christian lyrics we 
possess is the Greek hymn in honour of Christ, that follows 
the Paedagogus of Clement of Alexandria, probably by 
Clement himself, and it is remarkable as observing the 
strophical arrangement. The employment of verse or of 
rhythm for theological teaching was not uncommon in these 
early ages, this being considered the most effective medium 
of propagating and popularising doctrine, orthodox or 
heretical. The added element of aestheticism, too, served 
as a stimulus to devotion among a cultured people. The 
Muratorian Fragment attributes to Marcion (circ. 140) a 
new book of psalms (novum psalmorum librum).6 Hippo- 
lytus!6 has saved a remnant of the psalms of Valentine 
(cire. 150), and Basilides (circ. 140) is said to have written 


11 Tim. iii, 16. 14 See Batiffol, Litt. grecq., p. 110. 
12 Ib., lix, 3. 15 Op. cit., p. 111. 
13 Haer, i, 15, 16. 16 Philos., vi, 37. 
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odes or canticles (géai).17 The Syriac Acts of Thomas, a 
Gnostic legend of the Apostle, contains two beautiful 
pieces, a Hymn of the Soul and a Hymn of Wisdom; 
while in the Acts of John, a similar composition, there is 
a canticle, full of mysticism and of rare poetic excellence. 
In the fourth century Arius wrote songs for “ sailors and 
millers and travellers, and other similar chants” to which 
the streets and taverns of Alexandria are said to have re- 
echoed,'8 and the younger Apollinaris wrote in hexameter 
verse a complete paraphrase of the psalms,!9 following the 
example of his father, the elder Apollinaris, who had already 
made a metrical version of the Scriptures, thus seeking to 
provide the intellectuals of his age with a substitute for the 
éncient classics, whose influence was considered banefui 
None of the latter’s work has reached us. All these lyrical 
compositions are in Greek, and, except where otherwise 
noted, written in rhythmic, parallel prose. 

The use of such lyrical compositions in Church service 
seems to have been early discouraged by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Eusebius relates that Paul of Samosata, 
Bishop of Antioch (circ. 260) caused the psalms in honour 
of Christ, which were sung in his church, to be suppressed, 
on the ground that unlike those of David they were the new 
compositions of new men;2? and a canon of the Council of 
Laodicea, in the fourth century, forbade the faithful to 
sing such private lyrics (Waduovs idwrixovs) in the church. 
Christian poetry, thus divorced from practical life, declined 
among the faithful and was left almost entirely in the hands 
of heretics, Gnostic, Apollinarist and Arian. To counter- 
act the influence of the Apollinarists especially, Gregory of 
Nanzianzus (circ. 330-390) rejected in his old age the use 
of prose for poetry,” and displays considerable aptitude in 
his manipulation of the old classical metres. In two of his 
pieces, the "Yuvos érrepwds and the II pos zapAévovs, Gregory 
abandons the quantitive metre and inaugurates a species 

17 Murat. Frag. ad fin. 

18 Lightfoot, Clem of Rome, ii, p. 405. 

19 Migne, P.g. xxxiii, 1313-1538. The famous metrical version of St. 
John’s Gospel (Migne, xliii, 749-1228) has been also attributed to Apolli- 
naris the son, without sufficient evidence, according to Bardenhewer, 
Patrol, p. 243. 

20 Hist. vii, 30, 10. 

21 See Batiffol, op. cit., p. 263. 

22 Migne, P.G. xxxvii, 1329-1336. 
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of rhythmic lyric, founded on the tonic accent, which re- 
tained its popularity down to the seventh century. 

The desire to procure an antidote against Arianism gave 
birth to the Christian-Latin lyric. Hilary of Poitiers 
(cire. 310-366) devoted his whole life to the suppression of 
this heresy, and during his sojourn in the East the effective- 
ness of the lyric medium of propaganda, so largely adopted 
by the Arians, was impressed upon him. St. Isidore says: 
Hilarius Gallus, episcopus Pictaviensis, hymnorum car- 
mine floruit primus.* St. Jerome*® mentions him as the 
author of a book of hymns, and a decree of the Council of 
Toledo (633), refers to the hymns of Hilary and Ambrose. 
Three of Hilary’s hymns have survived in an eleventh 
eentury manuscript, but in an incomplete and mutilated con- 
dition, each written in a different metre but with scant re- 
spect for the laws of prosody. The beautiful morning 
hymn Lucis largitor splendide, and the vesper song Ad 
caeli clara non sum dignus sidera, popularly attributed to 
Hilary, are of doubtful authenticity. Hilary's title to 
fame as a writer of lyrics lies for us in the fact that he was 
the precursor of Ambrose. If Hilary introduced the lyric 
muse to Christian-Latin literature, it was from Ambrose 
she got her letters of naturalisation. Both, undoubtedly, 
were inspired by the same motive, the desire to counteract 
Arianism, and probably Ambrose, with his characteristically 
practical turn of mind, appreciated from the first the 
opportunity offered of enriching Catholic liturgy. 

The Bishop of Milan was essentially a man of action. A 
Roman of the old school, and a literary man by force of 
circumstances rather than by nature or taste, all his literary 
activity was motived in practical life. He had little liking 
for the dogmatic or theoretic side of theology, but on the 
other hand, he did for the Scriptures what Cicero had 
done for Grecian philosophy, he Latinised and modernised 
them. It was to satisfy a practical need also that Ambrose 
undertook the writing of hymns. At Easter 386 the Arian 
court of Valentinian II issued an order that the Portian 
Basilica of Milan should be handed over by the Catholics to 
the Arian Bishop Auxentius. Ambrose indignantly re- 
fused to comply with the imperial demand, and as the 


23 See Batiffol, op. cit., p. 267. 25 Vir. Illustr. 100. 
24 Offic. Eccles. i, 6. 
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military were about to take forcible possession, the faith- 
ful of Milan, led by their Bishop, poured into the church, 
barricaded the doors and determined to remain there day 
and night until the menace had passed. To while away the 
anxious hours of watching Ambrose conceived the idea of 
writing hymns to be sung by the assembled multitude. The 
result justified the most sanguine expectations. The power 
of poetry to inspire enthusiasm, this time religious, was 
found to be as efficacious as in the days of Tyrtaeus. F'acti 
sunt igitur omnes magistri qui vix poterant esse discipuli 
says the Saint in one of his sermons” at this period. To his 
enemies accusation that he deceived his people by his songs 
Ambrose retorted with an amusing play on words, that it 
was little wonder they were charmed for they made a daily 
profession of faith in the Trinity: Hymnorum quoque 
meorum carminibus deceptum populum ferunt. Plane nec 
hoc abnuo. Grande carmen istud est, quo nihil potentius 
quam confessio Trinitatis quae cotidie totius populi ore cele- 
bratur.2’ It is clear, then, from this passage that Ambrose 
was induced to compose his hymns in the interest of ortho- 
dox doctrine, that he introduced the singing of them into 
Church service, and that the whole congregation took part 
in the singing, probably adopting the antiphonal chant : 
Certatim (alternately ‘) omnes student fidem fateri, Patrem 
et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum morunt versibus praedicare.% 
This testimony of Ambrose himself is supported by a passage 
of Augustine’s Confessions. The African Bishop records 
how deeply moved he was by the hymns and canticles 
(hymni et cantica) of the Church on the occasion of his 
baptism by St. Ambrose (Easter 386). He adds that this 
manner of exhortation and consolation was only of a year’s 
standing, having originated with the Arian debacle referred 
to. Augustine’s mother, Monica, was one of the devoted 
people keeping watch in the Portian Basilica on the 
occasion. The town of Milan, according to the Saint, was 
then in the throes of anxiety and anguish, and he continues : 
‘* At this time it was instituted that after the manner of the 
Eastern Church, hymns and psalms should be sung, lest 
the people should pine away in the tediousness of sorrow; 
which custom retained from then till now, is imitated by 


26 Migne, PL. xvi, 1007-1018. = 27 Ibid. 28 Ibid. 
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many, yea, by almost all of the congregations throughout 
the rest of the world.”22 Ambrose, then, according to this 
evidence, was the first to introduce hymn singing into 
Church liturgy in the West, having borrowed the custom 
perhaps from the Syriac Church, where the practice of in- 
toning the antiphon was first established, and following 
the example, it is likely, of his contemporary, St. Ephrem, 
who thus enriched the liturgy of his Church, to satisfy the 
music-loving people of Edessa.5!_ Augustine’s testimony in 
this connexion is borne out by Paulinus, the biographer of 
Ambrose and a priest of his diocese. He records the con- 
test of his bishop with the Arian court, the struggle for the 
Portian Basilica, and he adds: Hoc in tempore primum 
antiphonae, hymni et vigiliae in ecclesia Mediolanensi 
celebrari coeperunt.2 He also states that the custom ex- 
tended to almost all the provinces of the West. 

Not all so-called Ambrosian Hymns, however, are the work 
of Ambrose.* The designation was applied to that class of 
ecclesiastical poetry which was modelled on the form and 
sung in the manner of the poems of Ambrose. The 
Ambrosian authorship of four of these hymns is definitely 
established : 1° Deus, creator omnium ; 2° Aeterne rerum con- 
ditor; 3° Jam surgit hora tertia; 4° Veni, redemptor 
gentium. Augustine vouches** unquestionably for the 
authenticity of the first three, and incontrovertible 
evidence,® dating from the first half of the fifth century, 
supports the claim of the fourth. In the first two hymns 
the ethico-practical note that characterises the lyric poetry 
of Horace, is dominant. Their appeal also is more national 
and individual than that of the others, and they serve well 
to illustrate the contrast between the Christian: and Pagan 
lyric. The third hymn is dogmatic in the main, but the 
exhortatory tendency, so prominent in all the work of 
Ambrose, is here also visible. The fourth is essentially dog- 
matic, treating of the Incarnation, and for this circumstance 


29 Conf., |x, 6. 

30 See Ebert, op. cit., i, p. 193. 

31 Id. ibid. 

32 Vit. S. Ambrosii, c. 13. 

33 Sciendum tamen multos putari ab Ambrosi factos qui nequaquam 
ab illi sunt editi (Strabo Eccles. Rer. Exord. ec. 25). 

34 Confess., lx, 12; Retract. i, 21; Nat. et Gorat., c. 63. 

35 Expressly quoted by Celestine in 430 as a work of St. Ambrose, and 
by Faustus in 445. See Daniel Thes. iv, pp. 4 ff. 
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as well as its archaism of style and the Hebrew parallelism 
of its clauses** approaches most proximately in character 
to the earliest Christian hymns. 

The form of Ambrose’s hymns is as thoroughly pagan as 
the matter is completely Christian. Here, again, the man’s 
originality is displayed. While the earliest lyrical produc- 
tions were, for the most part, of an unmetrical, rhythmical 
character, and the strophical division, with the one excep- 
tion noted, was disregarded, Ambrose reverted to the old 
classical form, observing the laws of metre and quantity 
with scrupulous exactitude. The form in all four hymns 
is exactly the same, each containing thirty-two verses 
written in the iambic dimeter and divided into strophes 
of four verses. The iambus recurs regularly in the even 
feet, as Horace prescribes in the Ars Poetica, the caesura 
is in its proper place, and hiatus is completely excluded. 
In form, at least, the work is completely classical. Indeed, 
one of the distinctive features of all the writings of 
Ambrose is a predilection, or, at the least, an utter absence 
of hostility towards, the culture of the old pagan civilisa- 
tion. Christianity for him came to perfect not to destroy, 
and without compromising Christian doctrine or discipline 
he would reconcile Roman law with the Gospel, Cicero with 
St. Paul. In a treatise on the Holy Spirit he quotes the 
beautiful lines of the Eneid, mens agitat molem ... ; in his 
Hexaemeron, a commentary on Genesis, he gleans largely 
from Aristotle, Varro and Pliny the Elder. He writes of 
Abraham the patriarch of Chaldaea, as if he were a hero 
of Roman history, and with a personal enthusiasm that re- 
calls Xenophon’s admiration for Socrates. Quotations 
from Homer, Vergil and Euripides are multiplied in his 
works. Esdras and Plato, the patriarchs and philosophers, 
are cited in evidence side by side. The Treatise on the 
duties of Priests is modelled on the De Officiis of Cicero, only 
that the pagan philosopher exemplifies and illustrates from 
the lives of the Catos and Fabricii, while the Christian saint 
selects his instances of wisdom, courage, friendship and 
candour from the Scriptures. Ambrose, unlike Tertullian, 
would engraft the tree of Christianity on the stem of the 
Greco-Roman civilisation. In the composition of his 
hymns also, this tendency is revealed. Here he had no 


36 E.g., Egressus eius a Patre; Regressus eius ad Patrem; Excursus 
usque ad inferos; Recursus ad sedem Dei. 
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hesitation in pouring new wine into old bottles. His pre- 
decessor, Commodianus, had conceived the idea of breaking 
with ancient art and moulding new forms for new ideas; 
he violated all the laws of quantity and was content with 
the faintest resemblance between his hexameters and those 
of Vergil, on the plea that his writings were not for the 
lettered world of fashion but in response to the needs of the 
common people. Ambrose, on the contrary, though the 
popularity of his lyrics among the masses was especially 
essential to his purpose, risked the danger of an innovation. 
If Christianity had accepted the themes of pagan sculpture 
and painting in its religious places why baulk at pagan 
poetry! Marble sarcophagi decorated with mythological 
scenes and frescoes that betrayed their pagan source of in- 
spiration might be seen in the catacombs. The Good Shep- 
herd representation in its original outlines was but an 
adaptation of Mercury Criophorus, and although Christian 
worshippers recognised the resemblance their devotion was 
none the less ardent. If figures of Eros and Psyche, of 
Orpheus and winged Genii in Christian places of worship 
did not shock Christian susceptibilities why should the 
habiliments of the masterpieces of pagan literature be 
tabooed? Ambrose accordingly abandoned the venture of 
Commodianus, and in choosing the iambic dimeter 
adopted a form that was both ancient and popular among 
the Greeks, if previously little employed in Latin poetry. 
With the appearance of the hymns of Ambrose the Latin 
lyric began to manifest itself once more at Rome after an 
eclipse of three centuries. Prudentius followed in the wake 
of Ambrose. Among the ancient Romans, indeed, lyrical 
poetry had never enjoyed more than a mediocre success. 
Horace undoubtedly excelled in this department, but accord- 
ing to Quintilian®’ he was almost the only one of the lyric 
poets worth reading. Various reasons have been advanced 
by critics in explanation of this anomaly. The Roman 
character, they allege, was too severe and ceremonious to 
: opreciate the capricious, unrestrained licence of the lyric. 
The epic rather, was more conformable to the traditional 
gravitas of Roman temperament. The language, too, 
majestic and ample as it was, was better adapted to the 
dignified march of oratorical eloquence than to the dis- 
ordered movements of the lyric. Horace, we know, envies 


37 Inst. x, 1. 
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Pindar the freedom he enjoys of creating new words,°* and 
argues for an extension of this liberty to writers of Latin. 
The main cause, however, of the decline of the lyric after 
the age of Horace is probably more fundamental than the 
circumstances of character or language, and will likely be 
found in the phenomenon of an effete civilisation. The 
personal enthusiasm, of which this form of poetry is the 
expression, was wanting; the old traditions were dead and 
the sources of inspiration were dried up in these latter days 
of paganism. The sun of political ~ heh whose twilight 
rays shed a mellowing heat on the poetry of the Augustan 
age, had now completely set. The end of the second century 
and the whole of the third marked the most sterile period 
of Roman literature, poetry and prose, and were it not for 
the strong vitalising force of Christianity the decadence of 
thought and letters would have ended in complete and 
speedy ruin. The new religion brought in its train new 
ideals and a new inspiration more ardent and more sincere; 
and already, too, the Latin language was bursting the bonds 
of the classical, cast-iron mould and developing with the 
necessities of a new age. Ambrose, under the restraining, 
disciplinary influence of Christianity is domesticated, 
assuredly, and mild beside the impetuous, torrential 
Pindar, but the Christian hymnologist is, none the less, 
in direct apostolic succession from the pagan lyric poet: 
both acknowledge the suzerainty of Nature, follow her 
leadership and garner in her fields; but for the former 
Nature herself has relinquished her independence and is 
now but the handmaid of the supreme Creator. The spirit 
that animated the Christian poet of this age is revealed in 
the words of Prudentius :* “ The soul should spend its 
days in the singing of hymns, and let no night go by without 
praising the Lord. It should wage war against heresies, 
preach the Catholic faith, overthrow the altars of the 
demons, break down thy idols, O Rome, consecrate pious 
canticles to the martyrs, and sing to the Apostles dis- 
courses filled with praise.” 
T. Fany. 

38 Od. iv, 2, 10. 359A. P. 47-72. 40 Cathem. Praef. ad fin. 

















St, Thomas and Moral Theology. 


THE present article will attempt to prove that St. Thomas 
may be rightly called the Father of Moral Theology. 

To prove this we must show (A) What was the state 
of theology in the days of St. Thomas; and (B) What 
theology became under the genius of St. Thomas. 


(A) 


THE STATE OF THEOLOGY IN THE DAYS OF 
ST. THOMAS. 


(a) It may be taken as proved that the basis of all 
theology was the Apostles’ Creed, just as it may be taken 
(or proved) that this Apostles’ Creed grew out of the questions 
or Catechesis which were, and still are, put to the 
catechumen before Baptism. These questions were not 
suddenly sprung upon the catechumen. Weeks, perhaps 
months, of careful explanation had enabled him to give 
an answer to the questions which were officially put to 
him before Baptism was given. Out of this official explana- 
tion of the Baptismal Catechesis was gradually formed 
what we now call theology. 

(b) One of the first formal treatises on this Baptismal 
Catechesis or Apostles’ Creed was written by St. Augustine 
in 393. In that year St. Augustine had been six years a 
baptized christian and two years an ordained priest. No 
doubt much of his time was spent in preparing for the 
sacrament of Baptism the converts which his genius and 
holiness were making. Like many another apostle with 
converts to instruct he found the need of a manual of 
instruction. He supplied the need by himself writing one 
of his first catholic works De Fide et Symbolo. It will be 
seen that any attempt at an explanation of the creed would 
mean as De Fide et Symbolo means the following treatises: 


1. De Deo Uno Credo in Deum 

2. De Deo Trino | Patrem. 

3. De Creatione Omnipotentem Factorem Coeli et 
Terrae. 

4. De Incarnatione | Et in Jesum Christum 
judicare vivos et mortuos. 
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5. De Ecclesia | Credo in spiritum Sanctum 
et Sanctam Ecclesiam catholicam 
De Sacramentis | Sanctorum Communionem Remis- 
cionem Peccatorum. 
6. De Novissimis Carnis Resurrectionem Vitam 
AXternam. Amen. 


These are the chief divisions of De Fide et Symbolo. 

But St. Augustine thought his work incomplete. In 397 
he began another work, De Doctrina Christiana, which he 
finished in 426. It is chiefly remarkable for its division. 


I. De Rebus. 
A. Fruendis 
B. Utendis 
II. De Signis. 


Under the titles De rebus fruendis and De rebus utendis 
St. Augustine gives a compendium of De Fide et Symbolo. 
Under the title De Signi’s he gives a treatise on the Sacred 
Scripture. 

(c) How persistently the Creed remained the outline of 
all theology may be judged from the De Fide Orthodoxa 
(Exdwors axpiBds Ths 6p90dd£ou ricrews) Of St. John Damascene, a 
writer who is often looked upon as the Father of Scholastic 
Theology. We give an outline of his work :— 


Book I. Boox III. 


1. DE DEO UNO. | 4. DE INCARNATIONE. 
2. DE DEO TRINO. | 

{ 

| 

| 


Boox ITI. Book IV. 
3. DE CREATIONE. ; {pE INCARNATIONE. 
a. De creatione in gen. 2 DE NOVISSIMIS. 


b. De creatione Angeli. 

c. De creatione Diaboli. 
d. De creatione Coeli. 

e. De creatione Terrae. 
f. De creatione Hominis. 





It will be seen that St. John Damascene follows very 
faithfully the outline of the Apostles’ Creed and the treatise 
De Fide et Symbolo. But he leaves out the doctrine of the 
Sacraments; and gives a very short treatise “ De 
Novissimis.” 
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(d) The next stage in the development of theology is 
marked by The Sentences of Peter Lombard (c. 1150). 

The “ Sentences” combine the outlines both of De Fide 
et Symbolo and De Doctrina Christiana, by following not 
only the Apostles’ Creed but by grouping the articles of the 
Creed under the headings of Res and Signa. Thus— 








Boox I. \ 
1. DE DEO TRINO. 
S « -« ee. 
Boox ILI. 
3. DE CREATIONE. DE Rzzvs. 
a. De Angelo. > 
b. De Terra. 
c. De Homine. 
Boox ITI. 
4. DE INCARNATIONE 
—-————- } 
‘ 
Boox IV. 
-_ ’ ‘¢ = 
5. DE SACRAMENTIS. De Stents. 
6. DE NOVISSIMIS. 


In this and the previous outlines it may be noted: 1° that 
the treatise ‘‘De Ecclesia” is practically identical with 
the treatise ‘‘ De Sacramentis.” 

2°. There is no special treatise on Moral Theology. 
The Sentences of Peter Lombard contain many moral ques- 
tions. But these moral questions are scattered up and down 
the whole work ; not gathered up in one orderly treatise. 

Thus we find much about sin and especially the seven 
deadly sins in the treatise Dr Homine. Again the fairly 
full treatise on Faith, Hope and Charity are found in DE 
INCARNATIONE. 

(e) This outline of Peter Lombard dominated the 
Theology of the Western Church till the end of the thirteenth 
century. Few writers had the courage to write any other 
Theological Summa except a Commentary on the Sentences. 
We may illustrate this diffidence of the theologians from the 
works of B. Albert the great, O.P. In his earlier life he 
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wrote a Commentary on the Sentences. In his later life, 
when he wrote a Summa, it proved to be little else, in plan, 
than a Commentary on the Sentences. This Summa of 
B. Albert was written after the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas. 

(f) Even St. Thomas himself was held by the traditional 
outline of theology. In the years 1253-1255 he drew up a 
Commentary on the Sentences. 

During the years 1256-1264, at the suggestion of his 
friend, 8. Raymond of Pennafort, O.P., he wrote his famous 
Summa contra Gentiles. It is significant that this mainly 
follows the traditional plan of the ‘ Sentences :”’ 


Liper I. Liser II. 
I. DE DEO UNO. Il. DE CREATIONE. 
a. De Mundo. 
b. De Angelo. 
c. De Homine. 





Liser III. Liser LV. 
d. De Fine Hominis. Ill. DE TRINITATE. 
e. De Divina Providentia. IV. DE INCARNATIONE. 
f. De Lege. V. DE SACRAMENTIS. 
g. De Gratia. VI. DE NOVISSIMIS. 





We must note: 1° “ Raymond of Pennafort became 
famous not only in Canon Law, but also in moral or casuistic 
theology, which his Swmma de Poenitentia et Matrimonio 
either initiated or developed.” } 

2° The editors of the recent Leonine Edition of the 
Summa contra Gentiles (Rome, 1918) say: “St. Thomas 
carefully revised his first draft not once wile, or at one time, 
but often and at different times, erasing, changing, adding 
and elaborating the same place again and again. Sometimes 
his erasures extend to whole columns; sometimes before 
the erasure of a place, one or more parts of it had already 
been erased. The additions often fill many lines; and 
these additions very frequently are themselves emended as 
often as four or five times. 

** Even the very plan of the book is not free from this 
change. Whole chapters are reformed or transposed. 
Indeed complete treatises change their place, as for example, 
the treatise on the ‘ Life and Beatitude of God.” * 


1 Hurter, 8.J., Nomenclator Literarius, 1906, ii, 364. 
2p. 9, col. 1. 
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From all that has been said we can conclude that even 
towards the end of the thirteenth century Theology was 
1° but a commentary on the Apostles’ Creed ; and 2° that 
it lacked what we now call Moral Theology. 


(B.) 


WHAT THEOLOGY BECAME UNDER THE GENIUS 
OF ST. THOMAS. 


(a) It was in 1265 that St. Thomas began his “ milk 
for babes,” the Summa Theologica. Perhaps there is more 
than a coincidence in the fact that he began it at the Convent 
of Santa Sabina on the Aventine. There he came under the 
spell not only of St. Dominic, the reformer of scientific and 
popular ethics, but of the first grqup of christians who for 
four centuries made the Aventine one of the holiest pilgrim 
places of christian mysticism. 

In the short space of nine years, in spite of much 
journeying and many other writings, St. Thomas wrote, 
but failed to complete his Summa Theologica. 

(b) We do not know whether it became public as it was 
written ; or whether the scholars of the West took it as a 
priceless legacy left to them by the genius whom they all 
recognised as supreme. At any rate we can judge of their 
astonishment when it was found that the dead genius had 
enriched theology by what one might almost describe as a 
new science of Moral Theology. 

(c) In the general plan of the Summa Theologica St. 
Thomas is even more faithful than in the Contra Gentiles 
to the plan of the Apostles’ Creed and of the Sentences. 
Thus the treatise DE DEO TRINO comes back to its original 
place as the second treatise. 

But an entire science—for it can be called nothing less— 
is inserted into the middle of the work. Thus— 


Pars. I*. 


I. DE DEO UNO. 
Il. DE DEO TRINO. 
Ill. DE CREATIONE. 
a. De Angelo. 
b. De Mundo. 
c. De Homine. 
d. De Dna Providentia. 
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Pars. Il’. Ii*. 


a. De fine Hominis. 
b. De Actibus Humanis in Genere. 





Pars. II*. II*. 


¢. De Actibus Omnium Statuum. 
Fide 
De Virtutibus Theologicis } Spe. 
Charitate. 
Prudentia 
De Virtutibus Cardinalibus oo , 
ortitudine 
Temperantia. 
d. De Actibus Particularium Statuum. 





Pars. III*. 


IV. DE INCARNATIONE. 
V. DE SACRAMENTIS. 
VI. DE NOVISSIMIS. 





We may quote the -vords of Fr. Bartholomew of Lucca, 
O.P., who was Confessor to St. Thomas at Naples 1272- 
1274; d. 1327. In his Historia Ecclesiasiica nova (c. 1315) 
he writes: “In the time of Clement IV the aforesaid 
Doctor wrote a Summa which he divided into three parts, 
to wit: Natural . . . The second part he called Moral. . . . 
The third part is called Sacramental.” 

(d) It is rarely granted to anyone, even to one who 
ranks as a genius, to create something only less than a 
complete science; and that such a great science as Moral 
Theology. Yet this great thing has been achieved by St. 
Thomas. 

(e) The genius of St. Thomas is perhaps especially 
show » in the main divisions of his work. So natural and 
therefore wide-reaching is his plan that it seems to spring 
not from the thinker, but from the objects of his thought. 
For this reason every subsequent writer who has wished to 
add some little to the science of Moral Theology has been 
content to follow the lines of research laid down by St. 
Thomas. 

(f) If anyone wishes to see what the science of ethics 
owes to the genius of St. Thomas he has but to compare his 


3 Mandonnet: Des Ecrits Authentiques de S. Thomas d’Aquin: Fri- 
bourg, 1910, p. 50. 
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Summa Theologica with any of its predecessors. Such 
wonderful and fundamental treatises as ‘“‘ De Beatitudine, 
De Actibus Humanis, De Passionibus, and De Habitibus” 
were almost unknown to those who did not know his Summa. 

Again, few efforts of genius have been so successful as 
St. Thomas’s grouping of the Seven Virtues, the Seven Gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, the Twelve Fruits of the Holy Ghost 
and the Beatitudes. The treatises on Faith, Hope and 
Charity still remain unrivalled in their precision and depth. 
His predecessors have left us, very often, valuable collections 
of moral wisdom. St. Thomas has given us the Science of 
Ethics. 

(g) If one may say so, the only Moral Theology known 
to the contemporaries of St. Thomas was a kind of casuistry. 
Even the Summa of St. Raymond of Pennafort, O.P., is 
little more than the case-law of Penance and Matrimony. 
In our own day there is a danger that our moral theologians 
may return to this mere casuistry which we thought was 
ended once for all by the Secunda Pars of the Summa. 

In the hands of St. Thomas Moral Theology is something 
more than casuistry. If it is not formally, it is funda- 
mentally, Ascetic Theology. Indeed its teaching still 
eontains the principles of Mystical Theology in such abund- 
ance and accuracy that later mystical writers have done 
little more in their works, than trim and polish a few stones 
picked up in the quarries of the Secunda Pars. 

(h) Not every reader of the Secunda Pars realises to 
to what an extent it is based upon psychology. To such 
an extent does the Aristotelian grouping of the soul’s 
faculties enter into this Moral Theology of St. Thomas that 
without a knowledge of this psychology almost every 
treatise, even the simplest, is largely unintelligible. But a 
knowledge of this psychology acts like a key to the most 
difficult treatises. 

What we have said about the psychology and the 
mysticism of the Secunda Pars of the Summa is strangely 
confirmed by a recent writer on mysticism. Fr. Benedict 
Zimmerman, O.C.D., in his edition of the works of St. John 
of the Cross,* says: “It is recorded that during his 
studies he particularly relished psychology; and this is 
amply borne out by his writings. St. John was not what 
one would term a scholar. He was, however, intimately 


*London; Baker. 1906. 
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acquainted (sic) with the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, as 
almost every page of his works proves. . . . He does not 
seem to have ever applied himself to the study of the 
Fathers. . . . The key to the whole treatise on the ‘ Ascent 
of Mount Carmel’ will be found in the 7th chapter of the 
2nd book. As has already been stated, the whole work is 
based upon the view St. Thomas Aquinas takes of the 
essence and operation of the senses and upon his treatise 
on the Virtues (Pp. 13-17). 

(¢) All that is best in Greek ethics is welcomed into the 
vast moral synthesis of this Summa of Christian Ethics. 
Bartholomew of Lucca, O.P., writes: “ The second part he 
called Moral; divided into two volumes. The first volume 
dealt with the subject-matter in general, and was called 
the Prima Secunde with respect to Moral Philosophy. The 
other part contained the chief matters of all moral virtues 
and vices; the whole of it being founded on and adorned 
with the words and arguments of the philosophers, and the 
authority of the holy doctors. We call this the Secunda 
Secundz with respect to the same matter” (ut swp.). 

(j) It is not without significance that about the years 
1262-1264, whilst the Swmma contra Gentiles was being 
finished, St. Thomas was engaged in work upon the Ethics 
of Aristotle. Bartholomew of Lucca writes: “At this 
time, when Thomas was head of the Studium in Rome, he 
expounded as it were the whole of Philosophy, both Natural 
and Moral. Moreover, he made it into a book or commen- 
tary, and especially the (Nicomachean) Ethics and Meta- 
physics, which he expounded in a new and individual way ”’ 
(ut sup.). 

In thus incorporating the Ethics of Aristotle with its 
classical division into the four Cardinal Virtues, St. Thomas 
_took all that was best in the Republic of Plato. In this he 
was following the two great Romans, Cicero and St. Ambrose, 
whose works De Officits are an attempt to translate the 
ethics of Greece into the language of Rome. But it was left 
to another Roman to take over Greek ethical thought in 
its truth and entirety ; and to build it into the vast synthesis 
of Christian Theology, where it not only illumines the student 
in his first steps towards science, but guides the mystic in 
his last steps towards God. 


Vincent J. McNass, O.P. 














The Development ot St. Augustine’s 
Opinions on Religious Toleration. 


From the time of his ordination to the priesthood in 391 
until his energies were concentrated upon the great dispute 
with the Pelagians, St. Augustine directed a strenuous 
attack upon Donatism, of which the voluminous monument 
survives in the body of doctrine and polemic that fills and 
overflows volume xliii of Migne’s Latin Patrology. The 
ecclesiological controversy turned mainly upon the Catholi- 
city of the Church, its membership, and its function in the 
administration of the sacraments; but with these matters 
I have no present concern. A subsidiary issue that emerged 
during the polemic was that of the right of the Christian 
State to protect, even by violent measures of repression 
the Catholic Church against its enemies. 

If a religious census had been taken of all Christian 
Africa in Augustine's time, it would have shown the 
Catholics and Donatists to be fairly evenly matched in 
point of numbers; but in some districts—the neighbourhood 
of Hippo being one of these—the Donatists, at the end of 
the tourth century, far outnumbered their orthodox 
rivals. 

The schismatics did not rely on prayer and preaching 
alone to maintain their position in the province. Quite 
early in their history, they had associated themselves with 
a vagabond multitude of brigands recruited principally 
from the Punic-speaking districts. These were the 
‘* Athletes of Christ,’’ according to their own designation, 
though they were generally known by the name of Circum- 
cellions from their custom of wandering from one peasanit’s 
hut to another (circum cellas rusticorum). Bands of these 
savages ravaged the country, laying waste fields and vine- 
yards, ill-treating and terrorising the rural and village 
populations, plundering the churches of their enemies the 
Catholics. They were the scum thrown up upon the surface 
of an evil economic system; and not by any means fitting 
auxiliaries for any religious body. The Donatists, however, 
in spite of their professions of rigour, made no scruple of 
using, and sometimes even of directing their horrible de- 
structiveness. 

Z 
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This informal but real amalgamation of the two bodies 
gave Donatism the appearance of an anti-national and anti- 
social heresy, and twice brought down the severity of the 
civil power upon brigands and schismatics together. 

Normally the State was neutral, save in its professions 
of attachment to the Catholic religion which it had long 
since decided to acknowledge and protect, yet, in the actual 
circumstances, it must have been clear that, sooner or later, 
the question must needs arise, whether the Imperial power 
would withdraw the semblance of its support of the State 
Church in Africa and wash its hands of the quarrel raging 
there, or whether it would render that semblance a reality 
by intervening with the full weight of its might on behalf 
of the harassed Catholics. It finally took the second alter- 
native, and thus added a problem of ecclesiastical politics 
to the other issues between the two parties. The heretics 
protested with might and main against the legitimacy of 
State interference; St. Augustine, as the champion of the 
Catholic civil power, was driven to revise his theory of 
toleration, and, as we shall presently see, to modify it. 

For the sake of clearness, it may be well to mark three 
stages in his opinions, and treat them in separate sections. 
The first is that between 391 and a date near 404; the 
second is a short interspace 404-405; the last, is the 
phase from 405 to the end of the controversy. I will endea- 
vour to set down accurately, though briefly, the nature and 
extent of St. Augustine’s changes of view, together with a 
rapid survey of the causes that contributed to these changes, 
which came about, not so much from an intrinsic develop- 
ment in the opinions themselves as from the succession of 
events that by raising fresh problems, led to certain modi- 
fications of earlier views. 


FIRST PERIOD. 391-anout 404. 


The entrance of St. Augustine into the dispute between 
the Catholics and schismatics almost synchronised with the 
promulgation of a number of general edicts against heretics 
by the Emperor Theodosius. These included the imposition 
of a fine of ten pounds of gold to be levied on heretical 
clergy (392), the deportation of all disturbers of the Catholic 
Church (392), penalties against proselytism, public wor- 
ship, and even ordination when exercised by heretics (394). 
The great Theodosius died in 395, but the policy of repres- 
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sion did not end with his life. The ministers of his two 
young sons Arcadius and Honorius confirmed the anti- 
heretical legislation of the dead Emperor, and even added 
to its volume a number of fresh edicts conceived in the 
same stern spirit. 

The rule of the empire at this time was government by 
paper, and the edicts that were issued were executed very 
irregularly by local representatives of the Imperial power. 
The Donatists were the gainers by this laxity in the adminis- 
tration ; and besides, it was still a moot point whether they 
were, strictly speaking, heretics, or mere schismatics, so 
that it was doubtful whether they were included in the scope 
of the legislation or not. In practice the denunciation of 
heretics would naturally fall to the African Catholic 
bishops; and, as a body, these showed little disposition to 
raise a storm by insisting on the punishment of their 
adversaries. 

The State spared the Donatists, save when they 
accentuated their schism by rebellion, and the Church was 
long-suffering. Nevertheless, there are signs in St. Augus- 
tine’s writings that the Catholics were fully conscious of 
their own privileged position in the eyes of the law, and 
were ready upon occasion to appeal to the State for the 
protection it promised. 

Two incidents in the life of Crispinus, the Donatist 
Bishop of Calama exemplify this. 

Sometime about the year 400 Crispinus bought an 
estate not far from Hippo, and, upon taking possession, 
forcibly re-baptized 80 tenants. This high-handed prosely- 
tism drew a stern protest from the Bishop of Hippo. Ina 
letter he reminded Crispinus that there was a law against 
re-baptism. Still, he went on to say, he did not wish the 
difficulty that had arisen between them to be decided by 
any law save that of Christ, and proposed that both he and 
Crispinus should set forth their case in writing and submit 
a Punic translation of it to the re-baptized tenants. The 
letter went even further in’ the way of compromise, for it 
offered to give the same power of choice to any tenants in 
the neighbourhood who might have been forced into the 
Catholic Church by their Catholic masters.! 

The other drama of which Crispinus was one of the 
characters issued in a law suit between him and Possidius 


1 Epistola Ixvi. 
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the rival Catholic Bishop of Calama. While Possidius 
was making a pastoral visit of his diocese, a Donatist priest 
(also named Crispinus, and probably a relative of the 
bishop) collected an armed band of ruffians and laid an 
ambush for Possidius and his attendants. Possidius got 
wind of what was happening, and turned aside from his 
journey to take refuge in a friendly house. The heretics 
attacked the house, and finding it impossible to force an 
entrance, set it on fire. The besieged extinguished the fire, 
and offered a parley with the attacking party. 

All in vain; the fanatics battered down the door, and 
killed the beasts of burden they found on the ground floor. 
Possidius made his escape, but: not before he had suffered 
much ill-treatment from the fanatics. He at once instituted 
a law-suit against the Donatist Bishop of Calama, and cited 
the laws of Theodosius against the defendant, to such effect 
that Crispinus, the Bishop, was fined ten pounds of gold. 

Possidius had gained his point, and could afford to be 
generous. He interceded with the judge, and caused the 
fine to be remitted. Crispinus, also conscious of the prin- 
ciple at stake, carried the suit to the Emperor. This did 
not mend matters for him; a rescript came back upholding 
the verdict, re-imposing the fine, and mulcting the judge 
to a like amount as a punishment for his tenderness towards 
Crispinus. Once more Possidius pleaded for a remission 
of the payment, this time to the Emperor, and Crispinus 
was again loosed from his obligation to pay.2, St. Augus- 
tine, notwithstanding the sufferings endured by the 
Catholics at the hands of the schismatics, had no wish to 
appeal to the State to use violence towards them. He 
wished to bring about peace between the parties by pacific 
methods. 

This desire is testified to by a passage in a letter ad- 
dressed to a Donatist Bishop. ‘‘ It is not my wish,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘to have men driven against their will into one 
communion or the other. I long to see Truth revealing 
herself to all who seek her with peaceful minds. Let the 
threat of earthly penalties be heard no longer on our side, 
on yours let the menace of gathering bands of Circum- 
cellions cease altogether. Let us come to facts, let us come 
to principles and be guided by the doctrine of the divine 


2 Possidius’ Vita Augustini, cap. xii. Aug. Contra Cresconium, ITI, 
50, 51. 
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Scriptures. So far as we can, let us be peaceable and tran- 
quil; asking, seeking, knocking, that we may receive, and 
find, and have the door opened to us.’’5 

It might be inferred from statements of this kind, that 
their writer held it to be the duty of the State to preserve 
a perfect neutrality. Many, indeed, have so understood 
them. Yet this was not Augustine’s view, as may be 
clearly seen on reference to certain other passages written 
during the same period; notably by some that occur in his 
treatise Contra litteras Petiliani, a long polemical work 
issued in 400 or thereabouts. 

Petilian, who, from a barrister had become a Donatist 
Bishop, was an astute man who had the flair of a popular 
argument, and who well knew that he would be likely to 
damage the cause of the Catholics, by representing them as 
a powerful and aggressive party bent on suppressing the 
rights of the human conscience. 

That was not the real position, but he must make it 
appear so. When Petilian protested against the interfer- 
ence of the State in religious matters as unwarrantable, 
and subversive of the rights of conscience, his adversary 
did not express agreement with him, he maintained 
vigorously the right of the Christian State to protect, even 
by severity, the Christian Church. 

‘* Who is it, I ask, that represses your violence by de- 
vising measures to punish it! No other than those of 
whom the Apostle says that ‘they bear not the sword in 
vain, since they are the ministers of God sent to execute 
vengeance upon evil doers. The whole question turns on 
this: whether or not you do evil when you spread your 
impious scheme over the whole world. ... You speak loudly 
of your mildness, but you are mild only because you are 
powerless to resist the laws which you dread... . Did you 
not yourselves use force when you were in power! You 
showed then what you are willing to do whenever you are 
strong enough to execute your purpose. 4 

While the champions were thus disputing, the Circum- 
cellions went on pillaging and destroying, with such 
thoroughness that the patience of the Catholics began to 
be exhausted. They made a final attempt to induce their 
enemies to settle the differences by a peaceable discussion, 


3 Epistola xxiii, n. 7. Cf. also Ep. xxxiv, n. 1. 
4 Contra Litt. Petiliani, lib. ii, n. 184. Cf. also ibidem, nn. 186, 187. 
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when they issued from a Council held in Carthage, a plea 
for unity, to be presented to the Donatist Bishops by the 
magistrates of the places in which a schismatic see existed. 
This Council was held in 403. Far from improving the 
situation between the parties, the appeal seems to have 
exasperated the mischief ; for the Donatists surpassed them- 
selves in cruelty and destructiveness. Before a year had 
passed, the Catholic bishops re-assembled, this time to 
discuss what appeal should be made to the Government, 
the intervention of the civil power being the only means 
they saw of bettering the situation. The deliberations of 
this Council are pertinent to our question, for they show 
that St. Augustine’s opinion had gradually been brought to 
another stage. 


SECOND PERIOD. 404-405. 


The bishops, who met in Council in 404, were not in 
complete accord as to the extent of the intervention that 
should be demanded of the Central Government. 

One party (and this largely consisted of the older and 
more experienced bishops) was in favour of soliciting from 
the State a drastic repression of the whole Donatist sect; 
the other, still hoping against hope, wished to invoke only 
a minimum of interference. The younger bishops thought 
that the milder the repression, the more margin would be 
left for more evangelical methods of persuasion. A letter 
of St. Augustine belonging to a later period informs us of 
the state of his opinion at this time. ‘ It seemed to some 
of my brethren—and I was of their way of thinking—that 
though the fury of the Donatists was raging everywhere, 
yet it was better for us not to petition the Emperors to 
forbid the heresy to exist altogether by decreeing penalties 
against all its supporters; we thought that our object could 
be more effectively attained, if the public authorities con- 
fined themselves to the protection of the Catholic leaders 
and preachers against acts of violence on the part of the 
schismaties.’’® 

The appeal to the Government, according to Augustine 
and the other younger bishops, ought to take the form of 
a demand that the fines imposed by the law of Theodosius 
on heretical clerics, should be exacted from the Donatist 
clergy, yet only in those regions where the schismatics were 


5 Epistola, c. Ixxv, n. 25. 
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exercising violence against their Catholic neighbours. In 
these circumstances, a protest, they thought, ought first 
to be made, and if that were unavailing the law should then 
be put in force by the magistrates.° 

On the whole, though not in every particular, the 
younger and more moderate party had their way. Two 
delegates were chosen to lay the proposals of the Council 
before the Emperor of the West, and set out on their journey 
Before they reached the Court, however, the case of the 
Donatists had already been judged. Honorius had already 
heard of the doings of the schismatics from one of their 
victims, Maximian, the Bishop of Bagiii, who had been 
beaten, stabbed, dragged from his basilica and thrown 
headlong from a high tower. He had journeyed to the 
Court, shown his wounds, and denounced the schismatics. 
At once Honorius had despatched a repressive edict to 
Africa, far exceeding in severity the coercive measures 
approv ed by the C ouncil and recommended by the delegates 
who were on their journey. 

The publication of this edict marks an epoch in the story 
of Donatism, and dates the beginning of the third period 
of Augustine’s opinion. 


THIRD PERIOD. From 405. 


The edict of 405 dissipated the doubt that hung over the 
status of the African schismatics. Henceforward the State 
regarded them and treated them as heretics. The chief 
provisions of the new legislation were these: (1) Donatists 
were heretics, and as such were subject to all general penal- 
ties decreed against heretics. (2) The wills of Donatists 
were invalid. (3) Re-baptisers were to be arrested and de- 
prived of their property. (4) Donatist basilicas were to be 
given to the Catholics of the place. (5) Houses or lands used 
for Donatist assemblies were to be forfeited. (6) Clerics 
persisting in their schism were to be exiled. (7) Magis- 
trates neglecting to execute the law were to be fined. 

The terms of this edict were rigorous enough to satisfy 
even the most extreme among the Catholic Bishops; yet 
Donatism was not destroyed. The Catholic Church re- 
ceived many converts, some of them gained by the promised 
support of the law, others streaming in from sheer fright 


6 Epistola, c. Ixxv, n. 25. 
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of the threatened penalties. The fanaticism of the most 
violent among the heretics was redoubled in consequence of 
the newly contrived severities. A letter addressed to a 
Donatist Bishop, Januarius, by the clergy of Hippo a few 
months after the promulgation of the edict, shows how far 
Africa still was from religious peace. 

‘“Even now,” the clergy complain, “‘ your people 
multiply their cruelties against us. Not satisfied with at- 
tacking us with clubs and swords, they have invented with 
horrible ingenuity the torture of burning out our eyes with 
a mixture of vinegar and lime; they sack our houses and 
armed with gigantic weapons that they have fashioned, 
they rush from. place to place, threatening and breathing 
forth slaughters, rapines, burnings and hleedings. 
You say that you suffer persecution, while we are attacked 
by your men armed with clubs and swords; you say that you 
suffer persecution, while our houses are pillaged ‘and razed 
to the ground; you say that you suffer persecution, while 
the light of our eyes is quenched in your vinegar and lime.’’? 

The violence of the State was thus answered by the 
violence of the heretic, and Africa became so tumultuous 
that the Government was pushed further and further in its 
campaign of annihilation. It is evident that the law was 
now, as before, executed fitfully and irregularly. Suddenly 
the fierce but feeble policy was replaced by one of senseless 
neutrality. Early in the year 410 an edict granting uni- 
versal toleration was issued. This delivered over the 
Catholics to their embittered enemies.® 

The policy of toleration broke down after less than a 
vear’s trial; the Catholic Bishops once more called upon the 
Government to end the massacre and devastation, and the 
edict was recalled. 

It remains now to review the theory which St. Augus- 
tine elaborated under pressure of these events. Its elements 
are to be found in a treatise written against the Donatist 
grammarian Cresconius (405); in the first part of letter 
xcili, addressed to the Rogatist Bishop Vincentius (408) ;9 
in another letter, clxxxv, to Boniface, Count of Africa, 
called by St. Augustine in the Retractations, Liber de 


7 Epistola, 1xxxviii. 

8 Tbid., evi-eviii, Sermo xvi. 

9 The Rogatists or Rogatians were a sect broken off from the main 
Donatist schism. 
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correctione Donatistarum, as well as in other places. Other 
capital sources are Letters c, cXxxiii, CXXXiv, CXXxix, 
written to Roman officials engaged in the trials of heretics. 

In his letter to Vincentius, St. Augustine explains that his 
original view of toleration has been altered, not by the argu- 
ments of his fellow bishops but by the teaching supplied 
by facts. His own diocese has been transformed, and in 
many other cities he has observed a like improvement. 
Converts come to him greatfully confessing that the passing 
of the laws had emboldened them to leave the schism, or 
that their eyes had been opened since they had been com- 
pelled to join the Church. He has seen the lethargic aroused 
from their indifference by the severity of the Imperial 
threats, and those who had been deceived by false rumours, 
undeceived when under the pressure of the edicts they had 
been driven to take stock of their religious position.!° The 
Donatists naturally required more proof than that afforded 
by the success of the coercitive laws, and insisted that the 
State had no right to interfere in affairs of conscience. 
Against their objection St. Augustine upheld the duty of 
the Catholic prince to lend his support to the cause of 
Catholic unity. “ Kings,” he answered his opponents, “ are 
commanded by God to establish the reign of good in their 
kingdoms, and to extirpate error,’ and this, not only in 
matters pertaining to public order, but also in those that 
concern Divine Religion.!!. As to the action of the Catholic 
Bishops, he maintained that it was justified by the necessity 
they were under to employ all legitimate ‘means for 
defending the faith of their flock!? 

From the very circumstance that bishops were impli- 
cated in the issue of the repressive edicts, Augustine drew 
the conclusion that the administration of the laws should 
be stamped with a leniency accordant to Christian meek- 
ness. The State in vindicating public order sometimes 
employed vindictive punishments; the Church, in ecclesi- 
astical causes could not exceed the limit of “ medicinal” 
correction. Fines and exile were the severest punishments 
that the Church could tolerate against heretics, who should 
never be subjected to rigorous torture, or put to death. 

His attitude is shown in the clearest light in the corre- 
spondence which he held with two judges, Marcellinus and 


10 Epistola xciii, 17, 18. 12 Epistola lxxxvi, 8. 
11 Contra Cresconium, iii, 56. 13 Ibid., clxxv, 26. 
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Apringius, before whom a number of Circumcellions were 
being charged with murder and maiming. The wretched 
men confessed that they had murdered a Catholic priest, 
Restitutus, and cut off the finger of another named 
Innocentius, and while they were waiting for their sentence 
their judges received letters from St. Augustine interceding 
for them. 

“IT do not wish,” he wrote to Marcellinus, “the 
sufferings of God’s servants to be avenged by the infliction 
of torture of the same severity as that which the accused 
men have inflicted on their victims. Not that I would 
screen murderers from all punishment, and thus condone 
their crime; still, in my judgment, justice can be satisfied 
without taking their life or maiming their bodies, if they 
can be turned away from their restless fury to a quiet 
sanctity, by the restraining influence of the law, and set to 
some work that will keep them from mischief.’’!4 

In the course of a letter to the other judge, Apringius 
he wrote: “if nothing short of the death sentence could 
check such barbarities as these, then you would be forced 
to condemn men of this kind to death, yet, for my part, if 
no milder sentence could be devised, I would prefer to lei 
them go unpunished rather than see the blood of our 
brethren avenged at such a cost. 

‘* Men have the custom, when too merciful a judgment 
has been entered against their enemies who have been found 
guilty, of appealing against a too mild verdict. As for 
us, so much do we love our enemies that should you turn a 
deaf ear to our intercession for them, we shall appeal 
against your sentence if it is too severe.’’! 

One theological objection raised by the schismatics must 
not be passed over, even in this abbreviated account of the 
dispute, for it is still the classical and ever-recurring ques- 
tion whenever the debate is renewed in our own days. How 
‘an the Church justify its departure from its primitive 
policy of toleration? St. Augustine replied to this 
challenging query in a letter to a certain Donatus. 

“ You cling,” he says, “to that text in the Gospel, and 
constantly quote, I hear, where the desertion of the 
seventy disciples from our Lord is related. They were left 
to their own choice when they wickedly and impiously went 


14 Epistola exxxiii, ad Marcellinum. 
15 Ibid., exxiv, ad Apringinni. 
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away from Him. The twelve were left behind, and to them 
it was said, ‘ Will you also go away’ (John vi, 68). Now, 
have you not noticed that this happened when the Church 
was, as it were, a tender seedling, when the prophecy had 
not yet been fulfilled. ‘All the kings of the earth shall 
adore Him, all the Gentiles shall serve Him’ (Ps. Ixxi, 11). 
As this prophecy receives fulfilment in a greater and greater 
degree, so the Church uses her power more and more freely, 
so that she not only invites, but compels men to do good.’ 
The Lord wished to signify by His conduct that though 
His power was great, yet He willed to commend humility 
first of all. In the parable of the banquet this is shown 
with enough clearness. He sent messengers to invite the 
guests and they would not come, then He said to the servant : 
‘Go forth into the highways and byways of the city, and 
bring hither the feeble, the blind and the lame.’ The servant 
answered: ‘It is done as Thou hast commanded, and yet 
there is room.’ And the Lord said to the servant : ‘Go now 
into the lanes and hedges and compel them to come in, that 
My house may be full’ (Luke xiv). Notice that when the first 
comers were called the Master said, ‘ Bring them hither,’ 
He did not say, ‘compel them. Thus was signified that 
in the beginning the Church was growing, and gathering 
strength, so that later she could compel. She had to 
grow and gain strength before she could force men to the 
banquet of eternal salvation. But later, it was said,‘ What 
Thou hast commandest is done, but still there is room.’ 
‘Go then,’ the answer came, ‘and compel them to come 
in. Hence, so long as you were peaceably walking away 
from the festival of everlasting salvation, and of the holy 
unity of the Church, we were able to find you in the lanes; 
but now because of the many brutal acts you have committed 
against us you are covered with thorns and prickles, and so 
we compel you to enter. When a man is compelled, he is 
forced to go whither he has no wish to go; but when he 
enters, he feasts with a good will. Restrain then your 
unjust and restless soul that you may be present at the 
wholesome banquet in the true Church of Christ.’’?° 

I have endeavoured to set forth with absolute objectivity 
the course of St. Augustine’s thought. I wish now to sub- 
mit a view that has impressed itself upon me as I read and 
re-read the whole of St. Augustine’s doctrine upon the point 


16 Epistola clxxiii, ad Donatum. 
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with which this essay deals. It is a personal view, an im- 
pression; and I state it without claiming for it any more 

authority than such interpretations deserve. Of the three 
successive opinions held by the great Doctor during the con- 
troversy, the one that seems to be the most reasonable, and 
the most suitable to the situation as it then existed, was that 
which he favoured during the short period before the edict 
of 405. Unfortunately, circumstances never allowed it to 
be worked out in practice, for the actual terms of the edict 
went far beyond the proposals which he urged in the 
conference of bishops in 404. When the edict was pub- 
lished he was confronted with the alternatives of agreeing 
with or denouncing its policy. In the main, he welcomed 
it, for he had the deepest respect both for the wisdom of 
the older bishops, and the authority of the Christian civil 
power. He vigorously defended the action of the emperors, 

he searched the Scripture for texts that might justify it. 

But, to my mind, at least, he was never w hole- heartedly 
converted to it. His acceptance of it was, to a great 
measure, theoretical; and, out of respect for the authority 
that dictated it, he became its apologist. In the forefront 
of his reasoning during the last period, there is throughout 
an insistence on the defensive character of the Imperial 
legislation. When the Roman authorities desired to pursue 
the logic of the law to its harsh and bitter end, the Bishop 
protested in the name of Christian mildness. His theory 
was more drastic than his practice; for though he held 
heresy to be the worst of crimes, he protested that he would 
sooner heretics remain unpunished, even when they were 
guilty of civil offences also, rather than that they should 
suffer the penalty of extreme torture or death at the ;jhands 
of the Christian State. I doubt whether he approved the 
legislation of the edict as heartily as he sometimes thought 
he did. 

W. B. O'Dowp. 








The Revival of the See of Glendalough 
in the Fifteenth Century. 


CONSIDERABLE obscurity attaches to the revival of the 
ancient see of Glendalough towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. Equally obscure is the history of the 
see of St. Kevin from the seventh to the twelfth century. 
The erudite Assistant Bishop of Dublin, Most Rev. Dr. 
Donnelly, was the first to hint at a possible revival of the 
see as having taken place about the year 1480,! and oo 
chronicles the appointment of Denis White, O.P., 

a of Glendalough in 1481, the see being then descr ibed 

‘vacant by the death of Michael of happy memory. 
ihe recently the learned President of St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth, Very Rev. Canon McCaffrey, Ph.D., in 
Archivium Hibernicum* contributed a valuable appendix 
to the ‘‘ Obligationes pro Annatis for the diocese of Dublin,” 
dealing with Glendalough, its boundaries, parishes, &c., 
but he cautiously touches on the thorny subject of the 
revival of the diocese, and does not furnish any fresh 
evidence to elucidate the succession of bishops from 1481 to 
1500. Of course I am aware that many writers hold the 
view that Bishop Donnelly’s paper does not warrant the 
statement as to canonical revival of the see of St. Kevin. 
However, before discussing the actual facts—as far as docu- 
mented evidence goes—it may be well to give a brief notice 
of the see from 1151 to 1471. 

In 1151 we meet with Gilla na naomh,*> as Bishop of 
Glendalough, who was present at the Synod of Kells in 
1152, and whose death occurred in 1157. On his decease 
the bishopric was offered to St. Laurence O’Toole, who 
declined it. Cinaedh Ua Ronain ruled from 1157 to 1173, 
whose successor was a certain Malchus or Macrobius. On 
May 18th, 1179, Pope Alexander III confirmed Malchus in 
the possessions of his see,’ and it is well to note that the 
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An earlier namesake died in 1085 as Abbot of Wurzburg. 
Credi Mihi, fol. 81. 
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diocese of Glendalough was then considerably larger than 
that of Dublin, covering all the present county of Wicklow, 
as well as the parishes of Kilgorman and Inch in County 
Wexford, with a small portion of County Kildare. 

As early as 1185 Prince John, as far as in him lay, made 
over the see of Glendalough to John Comyn, Archbishop of 
Dublin, and this arrangement he confirmed in 1192, on “ the 
Monday before the Feast of the Ascension,” decreeing that 
on the vacancy of Glendalough it was to be united to the 
see of Dublin, the Bishop of Glendalough to be chaplain 
and vicarius of the Archbishop of Dublin.6 Notwithstand- 
ing this, William Piro appears as Bishop of Glendalough 
in 1193; and, Pope Innocent III, in 1199, took Glenda- 
lough under his protection.° On July 30th, 1213, King 
John granted to Henry, Archbishop of Dublin, “the 
bishopric and Abbey of Glendalough, saving to Abbot 
Thomas, during his life, h's tenement of half a cantred, to 
hold of the Archbishop, with remainder after the Abbot’s 
death or retirement to the Archbishop.’ 

All authorities give the date of the death of William 
Piro, Bishop of Glendalough, as occurring in 1212-3, or 
else 1213-4, but it appears to me that he merely resigned 
his see at that time, and accepted a Dublin Canonry. One 
thing is certain, that a William Piro appears as a Canon of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, in 1228, as, on December 
13th of that year,® he was one of the two Canons that 


announced the death of the Archbishop of Dublin, and 


prayed licence to elect. 

In 1215 (February 15) Pope Innocent III confirmed the 
transfer of the see of Glendalough to the Archbishopric of 
Dublin. Some months later Master Robert of Bedford 
claimed the see of Glendalough. Pope Honorius III, how- 
ever, decided the case in favour of the union of the two sees 
on the 6th October, 1216,9 but Robert of Bedford, with the 
approval of Pandulph, Bishop-elect of Norwich and Papal 
Legate, was consoled two years later with the lucrative 
bishopric of Lismore. 

On April 13th, 1230, King Henry III confirmed the 


5 Chartae, Privilegia, &c., p. 7. 

6 Ibid., p. 11. 

7 Rot. Chart., 15 John, p. 194b. 

8 Patent Rolls, 13 Hen. III, m. 11. 
9 Chartae, &e., p. 16. 
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charter of King John, granting the see of Glendalough to 
Dublin, and yet the chapter of Glendalough was in ex- 
istence as late as 1259. In 1253 Fulk de Sandford, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, entered into an agreement with the 
Canons of Glendalough!! in regard to his property at 
Castlekevin. On the 5th of the Ides of September, 1290, 
Pope Nicholas IV issued a mandate!” to the Archbishop of 
Dublin to appoint a fit Irishman to the Archdeaconry of 
Glendalough, void by the promotion of Stephen O’Brogan 
to the see of Cashel. 

Between the years 1274-1277 three raids on Glenmalure, 
to the south of Glendalough, were made by the Palesmen, 
but with no great success. As a set-off, on May 12th, 1308, 
Castlekevin was burned by the Irish, but in the following 
year Piers de Gaveston rebuilt the Castles of Castlekevin 
and Newcastle, and cleared the pass between Castlekevin 
and Glendalough, subsequently making an offering in the 
church of St. Kevin at Glendalough. 

Although the chapter of Glendalough lapsed after the 
year 1259, the Archdeaconry continued. It is not a little 
remarkable—and the fact has hitherto been unnoticed— 
that on May 2nd, 1319, Pope John XXII wrote a letter to 
the Bishop of Glendalough and the Bishop of Ferns as con- 
servators of the Carmelite friars of Ireland. 

The city of Glendalough never recovered its former 
greatness after being burned by the Colonists in 1398, but 
in 1400 the O’Byrnes and O’Tooles remained masters of the 
situation, and soon they resumed the jus patronatus of the 
church livings in their territory. In 1405 they destroyed 
the Castle of Newcastle and made the diocese of Glendalough 
thoroughly Irish. In 1420 we meet with a Dean of Glen- 
dalough, and in the following year the Holy See recognised 
Donal O’Byrne as patron of the Church of St. Patrick, 
Wicklow. In the Calendar of Papal Registers several 
mandates appear, addressed to the Dean of Glendalough in 
the years 1423, 1427, 1435, 1437, 1443 and 1448. 

It is significant that on April, 1443, Pope Eugenius IV, 
at the request of John O'Byrne, perpetual vicar of St. 
Patrick’s, Wicklow, approved of the union of the Rectory of 
St. Berchan’s, Drumkay, to the church of Wicklow, “they 
being so near together that they can-be served by one vicar,” 


10 Chartae, &e., p. 16. 12 Cal. Pap. Reg., 1, 517. 
11 Crede Mihi, no. ciii. 13 Tbid., II, 190. 
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and appointed the said John O'Byrne, “a priest of a noble 
race, as Rector of both churches.4 

None of our Irish ecclesiastical historians, as far as | 
am aware, have alluded to the foundation of an Irish 
Brigidine Convent in Wicklow, in 1447-8, by a native Irish 
lady, Margaret Doyle. Yet, there is reference to it in the 
Patent Rolls of Henry VI, under date of April 11th, 1448, 
in which the English monarch grants to the said Margaret 
Doyle, “nun of the order of St. Brigid the Virgin,” and to 
her successors, sisters there, the sum of 100 shillings 
yearly. © The grant recites that this good Brigidine Nun 
had erected a convent and chapel, in honour of God, Mary 
His mother, and St. Benedict, near the Castle of Wicklow. 

Not long after the consecration of Michael Tregury as 
Archbishop of Dublin (in 1451), the see lands of Dublin 
were desolated by the Irish, and on 16th November, 1451, he 
was permitted to visit the churches of his diocese by 
deputy.© In 1453 the Archbishop himself was carried off 
from the Bay of Dublin by Welsh pirates. In 1462 the 
Harolds, the O’Byrnes, and others of the diocese of Glen- 
dalough took the Archbishop prisoner, for which they were 
duly excommunicated by Pope Pius II, on November 23rd, 
1462." It may be well to explain tnat the “uprisings” of 
the Harolds and O’Byrnes were mainly in self-defence and 
were a set-off to the iniquitous incursions of the Palesmen 
towards the middle of the 15th century. In September, 
1467, the Lord Justice of Ireland, John Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester, accompanied by the Mayor, Bailiffs and Com- 
mons of the City of Dublin, made a raid on the O'Byrne 
country and did considerable damage to the see lands of 
Glendalough.!® 

Monck Mason, in his History of St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
tells us that the church of Wicklow, which had belonged to 
the Archdeaconry of Glendalough since the year 1322, was 
erected into a distinct prebend in 1467, in which year the 
prebend and rectory of Newcastle Lyons were also added to 
the Archdeaconry. 

The Archdeaconry of Glendalough was a source of 


14 Cal. Pap. Reg., 1X, 393. 

15 Cal. Patent Rolls, Henry VI, 1446-1452, p. 150. 
16 Cal. Pap. Reg., X, 99. 

17 Liber Niger of Archbishop Allen. 

18 Gilbert, Viceroys of Ireland. 
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litigation between Patrick O'Byrne and William Elgyn 
(the surname is variously written ‘“ Helusyn,” “‘ Helgyni,” 
and * Noglyn”), in 1465. The latter cleric had the tavour 
of the Archbishop of Dublin, and, in consequence, was 
able to retain the position—at least, as regards temporali- 
ties—as late as 1472, although Patrick O'Byrne was the 
Papal nominee.!2 From the Dublin Corporation Records 
we learn that, in October, 1471, William Elgyn, Arch- 
deacon of Glendalough, was made a freeman of the city 
of Dublin.2 At length, in 1475, on the death of Elgyn, 
Patrick O'Byrne was enabled to take formal possession of 
the Archdeaconry. 

Meantime it became evident that the ecclesiastical rule 
of the Archbishop of Dublin over the see of Glendalough 
was a dead letter, and, consequently, the revival of the 
ancient diocese of St. Kevin seemed to be the only possible 
solution of the crux. The death of Archbishop Tregury, 
on December 21st, 1471, afforded a suitable opportunity 
for the separation of the two dioceses, and for the appoint- 
ment of a Bishop of Glendalough. Accordingly, in 1472, 
a certain Michael was provided by the Pope to the see of 
Glendalough, and John Walton was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 

From 1475 to 1540 the English power in Ireland was at 
its lowest depth, and yet the internecine conflicts prevented 
united action, which would easily have won Irish indepen- 
dence. At the close of April, 1489, the Earl of Kildare, with 
the Mayor, Bailifis, and Commons of Dublin, devastated 
the country of the O’Byrnes, including the district round 
Glendalough.24_ No details are available as to the rule of 
Bishop Michael of Glendalough, but, on October 22, 1481, 
Denis White, O.P., was provided by the Pope to the vacant 
see, the brief for which was issued on November Ist. 
Bishop White was duly consecrated, in the church of St. 
Stephen, Rome, on December 9, 1481, as is recorded in 
Brady’s Episcopal Succession,” 

Archbishop Walton resigned his see in May, 1484, and 
was succeeded by Walter Fitzsimon, who was appointed to 
Dublin on June 24th 1484.2 A significant fact in con- 

19 Cal. Pap. Reg. XII. 

20 Gilbert, Cal. of the Ancient Records of Dublin, I, 347. 

21 Ibid., 357. 

22 Episcopal Succession, 1, XXVI. 

23 Ibid., p. 325. 
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nection with his rule was the passing of an Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1484—and revived in 1493—whereby the Arch- 
bishop was permitted “to collate Jrish clerics to benefices 
in his own diocese, inasmuch as the English clerics were not 
expert in the Irish language.” 

It is assumed that Bishop White came to Ireland in the 
Spring of the year 1482, but we hear nothing further of 
him. Twelve years later, in 1494, a certain Ivo Ruff 
appears as Bishop of Glendalough, whose appointment was 
approved of by King Henry VII. Bishop Donnelly says 
that Denis White “surrendered the Bishopric of Glenda- 
lough, in the chapter room of St. Patrick’s, in 1496,” but 
Brady gives the date as “ May, 1497."% Strange to add— 
whether the date be 1496 or 1497—the Roman archives 
describe the appointment of Ivo Ruffi as having taken place 
per obitum. To add to the confusion, Wadding gives Ivo 
as the successor of a certain John, but the latter is pro- 
bably the same person as Ivo. Further, there is a difficulty 
over the date of the appointment of Francis de Cordova, 
O.P., as Bishop of Glendalough: “De Burgo (followed by 
Eubel) gives the date as “21st August, 1500,” but the Brief 
of his nomination is distinctly “12 Kal. Sep. Pont nostri an. 
octavo.” Now, the eighth year of the pontificate of Alex- 
ander the Sixth is 1499, not 1500, and therefore, the true 
date of Bishop de Cordova’s appointment must be 21st 
August, 1499.2 This Spanish Bishop does not seem to have 
come to Ireland, and he probably resigned after a very short 
period. A certain Father John was appointed to the see 
of Glendalough on 24th August, 1500, of whom nothing 
more is known. 

The conclusion seems to be that during the time that the 
English power was a spent force, even in the Pale, that is 
to say, during the last quarter of the fifteenth century the 
Pope acceded to the wishes of the County Wicklow septs— 
especially the O’Byrnes—to revive the see of Glendalough 
and sever it from Dublin. This agreement was acquiesced 
in by King Richard III and Henry VII, but after the year 
1500 the Geraldines recovered the old ascendancy and Arch- 
bishop Fitzsimons was enabled, in 1505, to obtain most of 


2 Journal of the R. S. A. I., June 1893. 

25 Brady’s Episcopal Succession, 1, XXVI. 

26 I owe this interesting discovery to Rev. M. H. MacInerney, O.P., 
the historiographer of the Irish Dominican Province. 
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the spiritualities and temporalities of the see of St. Kevin. 
However, the dignities of Dean and Archdeacon of Glen- 
dalough continued until the period of the so-called Re- 
formation, while the various Papal appointments in the 
country of the O’Byrnes and the O’Tooles continued to be 
named as “in the diocese of Glendalough.” Yet, 
although the title of Dean of Glendalough has lapsed since 
the schismatic appointment of George Browne as Arch- 
bishop of Dublin in 1536, the Archi-diaconal dignity in 
Glendalough is still of considerable importance in the 
Chapter of Dublin. This Archdeaconry—at present 
worthily filled by Archdeacon Gorman—is the only out- 
standing evidence of the ancient see of Glendalough, which 
had such a glorious record in pre-Norman days, and which 
was, by way of expediency, revived in the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century, merely to exist for twenty-five years 
in a sporadic fashion. It is not improbable that in the 
near future Glendalough as a separate diocese will once 
more be revived by the Holy See. 


W. H. Grattan FLoop. 














The First Epistle of St. Paul. 


I po not know of any writer who has maintained that the 
Anmtioch mentioned in Galatians ii, 11 is Pisidian Antioch. 
All are agreed, and rightly so, that the place is Antioch in 
Syria. 

When St. Peter came to this city, and was reprimanded 
by St. Paul, we know that Barnabas was with the Apostle 
of the Gentiles (cf. Gal. ii, 13). 

Our first enquiry is to find out when exactly St. Peter 
could have visited Paul and Barnabas at Antioch. 

A preliminary observation must be made. It seems 
quite evident that the incident at Antioch (Gal. ii, 11-14), 
took place after the meeting at Jerusalem (Gal. 11, 1-10). 
The autobiography is certainly in chronological order from 
i, 11 to ii, 10; and there is no apparent reason why St. Paul 
should desert that order at ii, 11. Indeed, if the reprimand 
(ii, 11 sq.) took place before * pledges of fellowship ” were 
given (ii, 9), there is more than one reason why St. Paul 
would have said so. But we need not labour the point. Practi- 
cally every commentator holds that the chronological 
arrangement is preserved throughout the whole passage. 
Lightfoot remarks without hesitation : “St. Paul is plainly 
narrating events in chronological order” (Galatians, 
p. 111). 

Now, when could Peter, Paul, and Barnabas have been 
together at Antioch! Turning to “ Acts” we find no record 
of St. Peter’s visit to the city; but St. Paul was there (Acts 
xi, 26-29; xii, 25-xiii, 3; xiv, 25-xv, 2; xv, 30-39; xviii, 22). 
I do not know any commentator who holds that Gal. ii, 11 
sq., must be fitted into the first or second of these passages. 
A writer has attempted to connect the visit of St. Peter 
with Acts xviii, 22. But this will not do; for in Acts xv, 39, 
we are told that Paul and Barnabas parted company, and 
there is no record of these two being together again at 
Antioch or elsewhere. It follows that Gal. ii, 11 sq., co- 
incides with either Acts xiv, 25-xv, 2 or xv, 30-39. Modern 
commentators, both Catholic and Protestant, seem to take 
it for granted that Acts xv, 30-39 must be chosen. The 
names of Cornely (cf. Introductio Specialis, iii, p. 441) 
and Lagrange (cf. Aux Galates, p. 41), Lightfoot 
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(cf. Galatians, p. 111) and Rackham (Acts, p. 259) are 
sufficiently representative. It seems to me that these 
scholars have made a very bad choice, and one which intro- 
duces a whole heap of incongruities. 

It will be well to give a summary of Acts xv. Paul 
and Barnabas are at Antioch. Certain persons come to 
the city from Judea. They teach that unless Gentile- 
Christians are circumcised they cannot be saved. Paul and 
Barnabas protest against the new teaching. Sides are 
taken, for there is a crac, and a long controversy fryers 
is conducted. Things come to such a pass that there is only 
one solution, viz. : an appeal to the Apostles and presbyters 
at Jerusalem. A solemn public council is held. There are 
present the Apostles and the presbyters, the delegates from 
Antioch, and also “all the multitude’ (Acts xv, 12, and 
Bezan in xv, 6). A long disputation takes place (Acts xv, 7), 
and at the end of it, St. Peter rises up and condemns the 
circumcision party: “At the time of the conversion of 
Cornelius and his household, God showed clearly that there 
was no distinction between the Gentiles and us. If we 
maintain that there is a distinction, and consequently 
Gentiles must submit to the Law, then we tempt God. The 
teaching, therefore, to be held is that Gentile-Christians can 
be saved exactly as Jewish-Christians, namely, by the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” The doctrine “unless you be 
circumcised you cannot be saved” was thereby condemned. 
St. Peter sat down, and the Bezan text tells us that the 
presbyters found themselves in agreement with his words. 
The multitude held their peace, for the question was settled. 
But before the meeting broke up James arose and asked for 
a hearing. He agreed with St. Peter’s decision, but pro- 
posed that certain concessions should be made by Gentile 
converts to avoid offence to Jewish feeling. His proposal 
was accepted. Two final resolutions were carried : one was 
that Judas and Silas should go back to Antioch with Paul 
and Barnabas and represent the Apostles there; the other 
was the drafting of a formal document addressed to the 
Gentiles at Antioch, and in Syria and Cilicia. This docu- 
ment contained three parts. First, there was a condemna- 
tion of those who had gone from Judea to Antioch and 
taught “unless you be circumcised you cannot be saved.” 
Then followed the accrediting of Judas and Silas as 
Apostolic legates to announce the decisions of the Council. 
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Finally, were enumerated the concessions that Gentiles must 
make in view of Jewish feeling on certain matters. 

There was no question at all of Peter or any other 
Apostle going to Antioch; on the contrary, Silas and Judas 
were to represent the Apostles. 

When the decre was read at Antioch there was much 
rejoicing. The circumcision party was defeated. The 
Gentiles would at once accept the restrictions placed on 
them, so that intercourse at table between Jews and Gentiles 
could begin at once. 

Judas and Silas stayed some time in the city, and then 
returned to the Apostles “ that had sent them ” (Acts xv, 33). 

Here we must notice a point in St. Luke’s style, though 
stress of space will not allow us to illustrate it. He has a 
habit of following the history of a person or event down to 
a certain point, without breaking his narrative to introduce 
contemporaneous events that do not bear on the point. Thus 
when he leaves off the history of a person and takes up that 
of another he often has to retrace his steps. So in Acts 
xv, 30-34, he follows Judas and Silas from the time they 
leave Jerusalem until they (or, if we read v. 34, Judas alone) 
return to that city. Then in v. 35 St. Luke goes back to 
Paul and Barnabas; but when he says: “they tarried at 
Antioch,” he does not mean “after Judas (and Silas) had 
left,” but during the stay of the legates. After these had 
gone, only “‘ some days,” v. 36, elapsed before Paul proposed 
to re-visit the churches he had founded. a 

Now, to suppose that while Judas and Silas were at 
Antioch, or during the few days that elapsed after their 
departure, the incidents narrated in Gal. ii, 11-14, took 
place, seems to me utterly incredible. In the first place, of 
course, there is not the slightest allusion in Acts xv, 30-36 
to anything like what we are told in Gal. ii, 11 sg. And 
not only is there this silence, but the two accounts cry out 
against identification. Let us consider a few points. 
(1) In Acts Silas and Judas are sent to Antioch to represent 
the Apostles; in Gal. St. Peter appears on the scene. (2) In 
Acts the circumcision party that caused trouble at Antioch 
has been condemned at Jerusalem, and the Church at 
Antioch is rejoicing at the condemnation; in Gal. the 
circumcision party comes up to Antioch and causes such an 
impression that Peter, Barnabas and the rest of the Jews 
fearing this party, abandon the tables of the Gentiles. 
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(3) In Acts the Church has made an arrangement whereby 
Jew and Gentile are able to eat at the same table; in Gal. 
we find different tables. (4) In Acts St. James has agreed to 
St. Peter’s condemnation of the circumcision party; in Gal. 
‘those who were of the circumcision” came “ from James.” 
Then we may ask the following questions: (1) Would St. 
Peter, who had spoken out so decidedly at Jerusalem against 
the circumcision party, have been so afraid of them a few 
weeks afterwards that he acted to please them? (2) Would 
Barnabas, wo had acted at the Council as a representative 
of the Gentiles against the circumcisers, have followed St. 
Peter’s example and given in to them a few weeks after- 
wards? (3) Would these circumcisers have come down to 
Antioch when the Church there was rejoicing at their 
defeat? (4) Instead of asking St. Peter why did he oblige 
the Gentiles to Judaise (Gal. ii, 14), why did not St. Paul 
remind him of the decisions of the Council? Lagrange 
(p. 45) sees the force of this last difficulty and tries in vain 
to escape it by saying that Peter did not command the 
Gentiles to follow his example. “If Peter had really 
obliged by words the Gentiles to observe the Law, he wou!d 
have gone formally against the conventions of Jerusalem, 
and Paul would have had to tell him so. He reproaches 
him only because he | Peter] exercised a moral constraint by 
his example.” 

I do not think we need insist any further. It is abun- 
daytly clear that the incident at Antioch (Gal. 11, 11-14), 
could not have happened at the time when Barnabas and 
Paul returied to the city after the Council of Jerusalem. 

It follows that Gal. ii, 11-14, coincides with Acts xiv, 27- 
xv,2. As to the texts (1) in both cases Paul and Barnabas 
are at Antioch. (2) The circumcision party arrive at the 
city (Acts xv, 1, Gal. ii, 12). (3) Acts tells us that they 
came ‘from Judea” (xv, 1) and more explicitly from 
Jerusalem, 7.¢., “ from us” (xv, 24); Gal. says without re- 
serve that they came “‘ from James” (ii, 12). (4) In both 
cases the new-comers cause trouble and a division among 
the Christians (Acts xv, 2; Gal. ii, 12-14). In fine, the 
two accounts coincide exactly. There is one omission in 
Acts, viz.: the part played by St. Peter at the time. St. 
Luke, writing after the Council of Jerusalem, and when 
the matter was dead and buried, did not wish to recall the 
unpleasant episode, which was already recorded in Gala- 
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tians. Here we may notice how weak St. Peter appears 
when we follow the commentators who tell us that he was 
afraid of the circumcision party a few weeks after the 
Council. So Lightfoot speaks of “ the inconsistency which 
St. Peter thus appears to have shown so soon after his 
championship of Gentile liberty at the congress’ (p. 111). 
In reality, St. Peter played a most magnificent part. Our 
Lord had not told His Apostles how they were to deal with 
the Gentile converts. When St. Peter received Cornelius 
into the Church, the circumcision party appear for the first 
time (Acts x, 45). When he returned to Jerusalem this 
party demanded an explanation why he went into men un- 
circumcised, and why he ate with them. St. Peter told 
them that he acted in accordance with a revelation. The 
questioners held their peace, and glorified God who had 
given repentance to the Gentiles (Acts xi, 2-18). But 
whether they thought the case of Cornelius was exceptional, 
or whether they were not satisfied about the actual eating 
with Gentiles, certain it is that the party did not give up 
its principles. The crisis came years afterwards at 
Antioch. St. Peter knew that it was quite right to eat 
with Gentiles, still, no decision on the matter had been 
given by Our Lord during His lifetime, and, as to the case 
of Cornelius, well, some seemed to think it was exceptional. 
Even James may have thought so. At any rate the circum- 
cision party were loud and domineering, and through fear 
of them, but without changing his convictions, St. Peter 
decides to eat with Jews alone. So great is the authority 
of the Prince of the Apostles that “the rest of the Jews” 
follow his example. But when “even Barnabas” was in- 
fluenced, then St. Paul could stand it no longer. He 
publicly reprimands the one whose example carries so much 
weight. 

We can easily imagine that after this scene St. Peter 
would not tarry any longer at Antioch. He left at once for 
Jerusalem. But the matter was not settled at Antioch; the 
ordoie Continued, until at last it was decided to take the 
question to Jerusalem. There, in the Council, St. Peter 
gives the decision without any fear. He does not suggest 
any restrictions. These are proposed by St. James, who 
seems to have had in mind to ease matters for the extreme 
Judaizers, in spite of the fact that these had abused his 
authority (Acts xv, 24). But never after his outspoken 
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decision at the Council, did St. Peter act to please the 
circumcision party. 


We saw at the beginning of this paper that in Gal i, 11- 
ii, 14, St. Paul is following chronological order. It follows 
that as Gal. ii, 11-14 coincides with Acts xiv, 27-xv, 2, then 
the meeting between Paul and Barnabas and the three 
“pillars,” James, Cephas, and John (Gal. 1i, 1-10) cannot 
possibly have taken place at the time of the Council of 
Jerusalem. Indeed, I am at a loss to understand how great 
scholars like Cornely, Lagrange, Brassac, Lightfoot, &c., 
could even have dreamed of identifying the two meetings. 
Here, however, we need not enter into details, for Sir W. 
Ramsay has shown at length that the two meetings cannot 
have been the same (cf. St. Paul the Traveller, p. 55 sq.). 
The following observations will suffice : (1) In Gal. St. Paul 
says that he went to Jerusalem “ according to a revelation ”’; 
in Acts he goes up because the Church at Antioch asks him 
to go. (2) In Gal. he holds a private conference with the 
three “ recognised leaders”; in Acts there is a solemn and 
public assembly of the whole Church. (3) In Gal. the ques- 
tion discussed was the sphere of St. Paul’s labours for the 
Gospel (Gal. ii, 2, 7, 10); in Acts the question is whether 
Gentiles are to be circumcised or not. (4) In Gal. false 
brethren are “ acting as spies” on St. Paul (ii, 4); in Acts 
a public disputation is held. (5) The meeting in Gal. con- 
cludes with “ pledges of fellowship” given to Paul and 
Barnabas; in Acts the meeting concludes with the appoint- 
ment of Silas and Judas as legates, and the drawing up of 
the decree, of which important document, not one word in 
Galatians; although very shortly after the Council of St. 
Paul was careful to take it to Galatia and to command the 
faithful there to observe its provisions (Acts xvi, 4-6)! 

The visit then in Gal. ii, 1-10 is not that which St. Paul 
made at the time of the Council at Jerusalem. When then 
did it take place? It may have been on some occasion not 
recorded in Acts, but Sir W. Ramsay is most probably 
correct when he identifies it with St. Paul’s visit to 
Jerusalem at the time of the famine, Acts xii, 25. St. 
Luke says nothing about the meeting because it was a purely 
private affair. St. Paul went up to Jerusalem in accord- 
ance “ with a revelation.” This revelation probably refers 
to the prophecy made by Agabus, whereby was revealed the 
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approaching famine which led to Paul going up to 
Jerusalem (Acts xi, 28-30). Professor Ramsay identifies it 
with the revelation in Acts xxii, 17-21; but it sems evident 
that this took place during St. Paul’s first visit to 
Jerusalem. Another indication that Gal. ii, 1-10 is refer- 
ring to the time of the famine is given by the request that 
St. Paul will continue to remember the poor (Gal. ii, 10). 

Two objections arise at once. St. Peter left Jerusalem 
just before the death of Herod (Acts xii, 17, 23); but the 
visit of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem at the time of the 
famine is mentioned two verses after Herod's death, viz., 
xii, 25: how then could they have spoken to Peter on that 
occasion (Gal. ii, 7-10)¢ Secondly, we know that Herod 
died in 44 a.p. (cf. Josephus, Ant. xix, v, 1; xix, vili, 2); 
St. Paul says that his second visit took place fourteen years 
after the great event of his life, viz., his conversion (thus 
we interpret Gal. ii, 1); but we can hardly suppose that 
Saul was converted 30 a.p. 

The answer to the first objection is not difficult. When 
St. Luke wishes to pass over an interval of time during 
which nothing occurred worthy of note, he simply remarks 
that the faith went on spreading. These remarks are 
found in ii, 47); vi, 7; ix, 31; xix, 20. Another example is 
xii, 24, which covers the interval between the death of 
Herod and Saul’s second visit to Jerusalem. How long 
that interval was we have to discover from other sources. 
I need not go into the evidence that proves beyond all 
reasonable doubt that the famine was at its height in 46 a.p. 
The reader may consult Edmundson (Bampton Lectures, 
1913, p. 74 sq.), and Ramsay (St. Paul the Traveller, p. 49 
sq., 68 sq.). Hence, between the death of Herod and 
the height of the famine, two years elapsed. Now, the 
relief sent from Antioch was not destined merely for the 
faithful at Jerusalem; it was to assist all “ the brethren that 
dwelt in Judea ” (Acts xi, 29). Jerusalem would probably 
be the last place visited by the delegates, for the chief city 
would have reserve stores of grain that would be lacking in 
the smaller towns. There is no reason, therefore, why we 
should not assign the year 47 a.p. for the second visit cf 
Paul to the Capital, especially as Gal. ii, 9 (assuming for 
the moment that the two visits are identical) suggests that 
after this visit Paul and Barnabas at once left Palestine. 
Even then, if Peter left Jerusalem immediately before 
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the death of Herod, 44 a.p., there was time for him to come 
back by the year 47 a.p.! 

Paul, then, met Peter a second time on the occasion of 
the famine visit to Jerusalem. But could this visit have 
taken place “ fourteen years” after the Apostle’s conversion 
(Gal. ii, 1) ? 

Following the Jewish mode of reckoning, fourteen years 

from A.D. 47 throws back the conversion of Saul to a.p 34. 
Is this date too soon after Our Lord’s death? I do not 
think so, even though I hold that the Crucifixion took place 
A.D. 31, the year of the Badhu-regulated Passover (cf. Art. 
in Expositor, Feb. 1917, p. 147 sq., by Father M.A. 
Power, S.J.). Three years is ample time for the events 
narrated (Acts i-viii). 
_ A further objection might be urged (cf. Cornely, p. 430). 
In Gal. 11, 5, St. Paul speaks of the position he took up when 
at Jerusalem, that the truth of the Gospel might remain 
with the Galatians (xpi: iuas). Now, according to the 
theory we have developed above, St. Paul had not been 
to Galatia at the time of his second visit to Jerusalem. 
Ramsay renders: “ we resisted them then that the truth of 
the Gospel might continue for you” (Galatians, p. 292); but 
one may argue from i, 18; iv, 18, 20, &c., that xpos iuas 
must not be translated “for you,” but “with you.” Even 
so, it does not follow that the Galatians were already con- 
verted at the time of the meeting. Lagrange justly remarks 
(op. cit. p. 33): “Is it likely that when he was upholding 
his Gospel, Paul does so especially for the interests of the 
Galatians? This argument would prove too much. On the 
other hand, it is not exact to say that zpos iuas signi- 
fies all the Gentile converts [against Lightfoot]. At 
Jerusalem Paul has them all in his sight, but, when writing 
to the Galatians he applies especially to them what took 
place at that time, as if he said: “even at that moment I 
was labouring for you.” 


1 It would fall outside the scope of this paper to demonstrate that 
Peter actually left the city in 42 a.p. and went to Rome. It will suffice 
to say—(1) between verse 19 and 20 of Acts xii. an interval is supposed ; 
(2) the evidence that Peter went to Rome in 42 a.p. is overwhelming 
(cf. Edmundson. Bampton Lectures, 1913, p. 56 sq.); (3) St. Luke 
had reason for hiding the name of Peter’s destination, ‘‘ to another 
place,’’ Acts xii, 17, for he was writing in Rome at a time when Peter 
was under suspicion of the authorities, with whom Agrippa I. had been 
held in the highest esteem. 
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The conclusion of all that has gone before is expressed 
in the title of this paper. The reason why St. Paul wroie 
his letter to the Galatians was that some teachers had gone 
to them and preached a Gospel different from that preached 
by Paul. They wanted to circumcise the Galatians and 
subject them to the yoke of the Law (cf. espec. c. v.). In 
other words, the party that was causing all the mischief 
was the same that made trouble at Antioch, and that was 
condemned by St. Peter at the Council of Jerusalem. Yet, 
in Paul’s letter there is not one word about the all-important 
Council; not a single hint that a decree had been ratified 
by “the Apostles, the presbyters and the whole Church” 
(Acts XV, 22)- ~a decree condemning the activities of the 
circumcisers! Two visits to Jerusalem are mentioned in 
the Epistle, but these visits were, under the circumstances, 
absolutely insignificant compared to the third visit, which 
is never mentioned. As regards the decree, Lagrange 
(p. xliv) and Lightfoot (p. 127) would have us believe that 
it is omitted in Galatians because it was addressed en!v 
to the Gentile brethren “at Antioch and Syria and 
Cilicia” (Acts xv, 23). Yet very shortly after the Council 
St. Paul and Silas promulgate this decree in Galatia, 
and gave orders that its requirements should be observed 
(Acts xvi, 4)! And even if one holds with these two scholars 
the North Galatian theory (which, to my mind, is an im- 
possible hypothesis), he would have to confess that what was 
done in South Galatia (Acts xvi, 4) would have almost surely 
been repeated in North Galatia (Acts xvi, 6). Why! 
if Galatians was written after what we are told in Acts 
xvi, 4-6, the very first thing St. Paul would have said in 
his Epistle would be: “ Why have you not kept the 
‘dogmata’ I commanded you to observe?” 

No, there is only one solution. The Galatians had, to 
Paul’s amazement, turned from the true Gospel “so soon” 
after their conversion (Gal. i, 6). They had been converted 
by St. Paul on his first missionary journey (Acts xiii, xiv); 
and they came under the evil eyes of the Judaizers before 
the Council of Jerusalem. The circumcision party that had 
spied on St. Paul during his second visit to Jerusalem 
(Gal. ii, 4) had stealthily tracked after him when he set out 
for Galatia. When he was back at Antioch news came of 
what was going on among his “little children.” Paul was 
not the man to wait a day. At once he wrote the Epistle 
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to the Galatians, the style of which is almost sufficient by 
itself to show that this was the first Pauline Epistle. 

A few remarks remain to be made. What does St. Paul 
mean when he speaks of ‘the former” of his visits to the 
Galatians (iv, 13)¢ Evidently he had made two visits. 
These two must have followed one very closely on the other, 
for the Galatians had fallen away “so soon” after their 
conversion. The “ Acts” gives the explanation. The first 
visit is given xili, 14-xiv, 20a. Then we are told that Paul 
and Barnabas retraced their steps and revisited Lystra, 
Iconium and Derbe “confirming the souls of the disciples 
and exhorting them to continue in the faith ” (v. 21 D.v.). 

The second remark is that the decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem was not addressed to the Galatians (1) because 
the matter was between the delegates from Antioch and the 
authorities at Jerusalem; (2) because the churches at 
Antioch and Syria and Cicilia were founded from 
Jerusalem, whereas Galatia belonged to the sphere of work 
allotted to St. Paul, and hence he took the decree there him- 
self; (3) which is most probable, because the Epistle to the 
Galatians put an end to the mischief being wrought among 
them before the Council of Jerusalem sat. 

Throughout this paper we have not thought it worth 
while to discuss the North Galatian theory.2, We can only 
express a regret that so able a scholar as Pére Lagrange 
should have resuscitated a theory that we thought had been 
buried by Sir W. Ramsay and Father Cornely. It also 
seems a pity that Ramsay, who had a lion’s share in estab- 
lishing the correct theory, should date the Epistle more 
than three years after the Council. 

Marcion was wrong about many things. He appears to 
have had good reasons for declaring that Galatians was the 
first of the Epistles of St. Paul (apud Tert. adv. Marc. v, 2, 
P. L. t. 2, col. 502; apud. Epiph. Haer. xlii, 9, P. G. t. 41, 
col. 708.). 

T. E. Biro. 


2 The reader can consult the interesting paper by Father Conway 
in the Quarterly, Jan., 1919. 











Notes. 


WE owe our readers a word of explanation of the 

An belated appearance of the last two numbers (July and 

Explanation, October) cf this magazine. Our July number was 

held up till September by the printers’ strike in 

Dublin. We regret that, owingto the amount of work that accumulated 

during the strike, the printing of our present number also has been 
unavoidably delayed. 

Tue Epirors. 


7 7 7 
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Some time ago Professor Windle, writing in the 
The Decay of Catholic World on ‘ The Opportunity of the War,’ 
Materialism. called attention to a forecast of the present vogue 
of Spiritualism. It was made by Father Ignatius 
Ryder, and is told by the Professor in the following words of 
autobiography. ‘ For a number of years I lived in the vicinity 
of the Oratory in Birmingham, and enjoyed the intimate friendship 
of the then Provost, the late Father Ignatius Ryder. His very 
remarkable mind and abilities have never been sufficiently recog- 
nized by the Catholic world at large, in spite of the posthumous pub- 
lication of his essays undertaken by the filial piety of his brother 
Oratorian, Father Bacchus. We used to meet nearly every Sunday for 
tobacco and a talk, and I learned many things from him in our pro- 
longed conversations. I suppose it must be now some five and twenty 
years ago that he remarked to me one day that Materialism had shot 
its bolt. I own that the statement took me by surprise. When I came 
to think about it, it was clear to me that—to change the metaphor— 
the tide was lower than it had been. I asked him what he thought was 
going to be the next phase when—also to my surprise—he replied that 
Spiritualism was the next enemy which the Church had to confront.’ 
To illustrate the prevailing Materialism he quotes from a recent work, 
The New Revelation, by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle: ‘ When I had finished 
my medical education in 1882, I found myself, like many young medical 
men, a convinced materialist as regards our personal destiny.” Pro- 
fessor Windle adds the interesting disclosure: ‘ We learn from Who's 
Who that the writer was educated at Stonyhurst, so that he was under 
Catholic influences during the early years of his life. They proved 
insufficient in his case to resist the corrosive influence of the Materialism 
of the day. I can corroborate, however, his statement as to the young 
medical men of the time in question. At just about that time I com- 
pleted my own medical course and entered upon practice, like scores 
of my contemporaries, with an absence of religious belief as complete 
as that of Sir Arthur himself.’ 


Deaters in literature testify that there is an increas- 

The Revival of ing demand for works treating of the occult. It is a 
Devination. curious reaction from the materialism of the last 
century. Through a swing of the pendulum of 

thought gross materialism has resigned its proud sway to an equally 


gross spiritualism. The change is interesting and even consoling for 
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those who recall the dogmatic pronouncements of materialistic scientists. 
Their petty materialistic formulae, they thought, would explain the 
whole scheme of things. They laughed at ghosts. Now the ghosts 
laugh at them. One after another the admired of all materialistic 
admirers have gone after that ignis fatuus of the ages, divination, or 
necromancy. 


Sir Conan Doy te and Sir Oliver Lodge have lent 
The Spirit Bids their famous names to the modern, yet ancient, 
Them Thither cult of spirits. The soul of man needs food; if it 

finds not the food of angels, it must needs batten on 
superstition. 

There is little difficulty about placing Spiritualism in its proper place 
in history. It is as old as the hills. Witchcraft, necromancy, divination, 
which was forbidden in the Old Testament under such terrible penal- 
ties, magic, diabolic possession, are all the same evil. masquerading 
under different names and attracting the attention in various ages of a 
more or less numerous and fashionable clientéle. No doubt ‘ medium’ 
is a more polite name than ‘ demoniac,’ and ‘ séance’ is more euphemistic 
than ‘ witchcraft.’ But names do not matter. 

Attention may usefuly be drawn to the fact that the ‘ Spirits ’ have 
contributed nothing by their ‘ revelations ’ to human progress. Like 
the devil and all his works and pomps, their characteristic, their dis- 
tinguishing, feature is barrenness. To consult them is as useful as 
ploughing the sands. The humbug of it all could be seen in the adver- 
tisements of a big Chicago daily paper. Side by side with many advertise- 
ments promising rewards for lost articles were many others of clair- 
voyantes who had power to see what was hidden. What a pity the 
losers did not get in touch with the clairvoyantes! But even such a 
small, but useful, thing as the finding of a lost article cannot be set to 
the credit of Spiritualism. 

But one thing can be set to its credit, or discredit,—it is the 
physical and moral ruin wrought in the persons of its votaries. Many 
of them become hopeless wrecks; some enter asylums. Spiritualism 
directly injures the religion of Jesus Christ. Provided its votaries are 
non-Catholics, the spirits are accommodating to their views, they are, 
in the bad sense, all things to all men. In one thing only their voices 
are not discordant, in denying the truth of the Catholic Church. Voila 
l’ennemi—of infidels and spirits. That Church alone knows them, and 
condemns them. Indirectly, of course, Spiritualism must perforce give 
its testimony against Materialism, against the lie that man can ever live 
by bread alone. Thus far it is one in testimony with the religion of Jesus 
Christ. But it is like the weird testimony to the mission of Jesus wrung 
from the demoniacs in the desert places of Galilee. 


‘ On April 10th, 1919, Pope Benedict XV wrote an 

The Pope’s important letter to the Archbishops and Bishops of 
Letter to the United States. He praises the resolution of the 
America. hierarchy to hold an annual meeting and to appoint 
two committees, one to deal with social questions and the other to study 
educational problems. The American bishops have set an inspiring 
example by meeting the most pressing need of the day and forming a 
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Committee for Social Study. The need is equally great, perhaps greater, 
in Ireland. Unfortunately, the coming of the World War interfered 
with one effort of the Irish hierarchy. It was decided to advertise the 
creation of a Lectureship in Social Science in Maynooth College. In 
answer to the advertisement there were some applications, but it was 
a striking fact that there were few qualified candidates of Irish 
nationality. The Maynooth lectureship remained in suspense during 
the war, and it is to be hoped that the idea will not be allowed to 
perish in the immediate future. In regard to the need for social work, 
Pope Benedict says in the American letter: ‘So urgent is the call to a 
zealous and persistent economico-social activity that we need not further 
exhort you in this matter. Be watchful, however, lest your flocks, 
carried away by vain opinions and noisy agitation, abandon to their 
detriment the Christian principles established by Our predecessor of 
happy memory, Leo NIII, in his Encyclical Letter, Rerum Novarum. 
More perilous than ever would this be at the present moment, when 
the whole structure of human society is in danger, and all civic charity, 
swept by storms of envious hate, seems likely to shrivel up and dis- 
appear.’ The Pope goes on to make an important pronouncement con- 
cerning the kindred topic of Catholic education: ‘ Nor is the Catholic 
education of children and youth a matter of less serious import, since 
it is the solid and secure foundation on which rests the fulness of civil 
order, faith, and morality. You are indeed well aware, Venerable 
Brethren, that the Church of God never failed on the one hand to 
encourage most earnestly Catholic education, and on the other to 
vigorously defend and protect it against all attacks; were other proof of 
this wanting, the very activities of the Old World enemies of Christianity 
would furnish conclusive evidence. Lest the Church should keep intact 
the faith in the hearts of little children, lest her own schools should 
compete successfully with public anti-religious schools, her adversaries 
declare that to them alone belongs the right of teaching, and trample 
under foot and violate the native rights of parents regarding education.’ 


THERE is another feature of the Catholic Church in 
Teaching the America which deserves notice. A lay apostolate has 
People. been established. An auto-car is used to make a tour 
through the various towns. Lay speakers explain the 
Catholic truths to non-Catholic listeners. Questions are solicited and 
answered. Anything in the shape of bitter polemics is carefully avoided, 
and questions, no matter how stupid, are patiently answered. In most 
cases all that is required is to give a lucid exposition of the Catholic 
doctrine. A long tradition of calumny and misrepresentation has 
clouded the fair face of Catholic truth. What is needed is to dispel that 
cloud. One of the principal speakers in this American lay apostolate is 
an ex-Jew, Mr. David Goldstein. He is in a special manner qualified to 
speak on the merits of Catholic principles of social reform. He had been 
a thorough-going Socialist as well asa Jew. But he was enabled to see 
the fatuity of non-Christian panaceas for a diseased society, and to 
realize that there is salvation only in one Name. 

It may appear a daring innovation for Catholics to speak in the 
streets. But like many other new things it is really a return to the old. 
Paul in Athens and Xavier in India were exponents of the practice. 
They realized that the true shepherd does not wait for the lost sheep 
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to call on him. It would be to wait for ever. In these islands the 
example of the American lay apostolate might be followed. The pur- 
veyors of false religious and social doctrines need not be allowed a 
monopoly. Some one, greatly daring, may some day undertake even 
the enlightenment of Ulster, G. F. 
rr 

Tue question of ‘direct action,’ discussed at the 
recent Trades Union Congress in Glasgow, gives rise 
to an interesting ethical problem. Can a strike be 
lawfully called by a Labour combination in order to 
force the Government of the country to adopt a certain political pro- 
gramme’? ‘To obtain a satisfactory answer to this question we must 
upply to ‘ the political strike’ the same principles as we apply to 
ordinary industrial strikes. These principles are briefly:—(1) There 
must be a genuine grievance to be remedied; (2) the strike must be the 
only effective remedy—that is to say, less drastic remedies must have 
failed. (3) Owing to the complexity of modern Society the evil effects 
of a strike may be so far-reaching that a third principle has to be applied, 
namely, that the good results to be obtained must be a reasonable 
compensation for the evils resulting from the stoppage of work. The 
first principle scarcely requires comment. An action that always has 
evil effects (financial loss, dislocation of industry, &c.) must not be placed 
without a just cause. The second principle is also clear: if a dispute 
can be settled without these evil consequences, the parties concerned 
are evidently bound to settle it accordingly. The third principle follows 
from certain dictates of the Natural Law. Man must live in Society; 
and Society would be quite impossible if individuals were not prepared 
to make certain sacrifices for the common good. The taxes we pay, the 
restrictions of liberty to which we submit under the ordinary civil laws 
are all so many sacrifices for that purpose. The Natural Law may, and 
frequently does require us to bear with certain inconveniences for the 
common good, even when no civil law has been enacted on the subject. 
Hence the necessity of taking into consideration the effect of a strike 
on the common good. Let us apply these principles to the question of 
‘ direct action ’; and to avoid unnecessary discussion we shall take the 
case of England, where the direction of public policy is in the hands 
of a Parliament elected on a practically universal franchise. 


‘Direct Action,’ 
Its Ethical 
Aspect. 


Lev us suppose that the Government refuses to carry 
out some reform or political scheme, for which a sec- 
tion of the community, e.g., a trade union, is clamour- 
ing; does such refusal constitute a genuine grievance 
for the disappointed party? The answer to this question will depend 
on the issues in dispute. If there is question of a policy of common 
interest to the whole community, for instance, the foreign policy of a 
self-governing country like England; then no particular section has a 
genuine grievance (such as would warrant a strike) simply because it 
fails to bring the nation at large round to its point of view, or because 
the accredited representatives of the nation, in the constitutional 
exercise of their authority during their term of office, refuse to accept 
its suggestions. The reasons are obvious. _ The public policy of the 
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‘Just Cause.’ 
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nation is not the preserve of this or that section; it is the interest of all 
the citizens, and must be decided by the Government, acting under the 
mandate of the whole electorate. Moreover, experience as well as 
reason shows that government would become impossible if a section of 
the community were allowed to veto the actions of the constitutional 
gverning body. If any or every combination of individuals were allowed 
to bring the industry of the country to a standstill, in order to force 
the country at large to accept its political faith, the State must soon go 
to pieces, and orderly government give way to chaos. On the other 
hand, the issue in dispute may be more than a mere matter of policy. 
The strict rights of a section of the population may be in question. For 
instance, the laws which forbade Irish Catholics to receive education, 
to hold public office, to practice their religion, and so on were manifestly 
cases of unjust political discrimination against a section of the popula- 
tion. Such disabilities would evidently constitute genuine grievances. 
There is another case in which the rights of the individual might be 
jeopardised, even although no conscious attempt were made to dis- 


criminate unfairly against any particular section or party. It is con- 
ceivable that the great majority of the community might cherish the 
pagan idea that the individual is for the State and not vice versa. A 


Government imbued with such a notion would have little difficulty about 
subordinating the fundamental and indefeasible rights of the individual 
to the advantage or the glory of the State if circumstances required it. 
It is this pagan idea that is largely responsible for the accursed policies 
of militarism and imperialism. To it we also owe the institution of 
conscription. The fact that the majority of a nation accepts this view 
of the relations between the State and the individual does not of course 
rob the individual of his fundamental rights as a human being. Hence 
if the Government, backed by the opinion of the nation at large, should 
trespass on those rights, such individuals as understand their rights have 
a genuine grievance in the sense already explained. From what has 
been said so far it will be seen that we may have in the political order 
a grievance parallel to that which constitutes a just cause for strike in 
the industrial order. A Labour combination will not have such 
grievance simply because the Government refuses to adopt its pro- 
gramme; but only if the Government violates the rights of the citizens 
as human beings, or discriminates unjustly on a point of public policy 
against the working classes as a whole, or against a particular trade 
union or its members. 


TURNING to the second principle stated above, we may 

Methods of ask—has Labour any means, less drastic than the 
Redress. strike, of redressing its political grievances? What- 
ever may be said of the past, there is no doubt that 

in the England of to-day Labour holds the balance of power at the ballot- 
box. If Labour has a political grievance, therefore, the obvious remedy 
is to use the franchise. Even if the grievance pressed only on cer- 
tain sections, we have not the slightest doubt that Labour as a whole 
would defend any reasonable claim of a particular union or section. 
There does not seem to be much necessity therefore for ‘ direct action,’ 
in England at all events. It is conceivable, however, that a case might 
arise, in which a section of the community, perhaps a section of the 
working classes, would find itself unable to obtain justice by the recog- 
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n:sed forms of agitation. The Government might allow itself, for 
instance, to be rushed into a military adventure abroad by powerful 
financial groups, backed by an organised campaign of a‘ bought Press.’ 
We may suppose that while certain interests stand to gain much if the 
adventure is a success, the war can by no stretch of the imagination be 
said to be waged in defence of the nation. We may further suppose 
that it is from those who have least to gain that the necessary armies 
will be conscripted. In these circumstances the prospective conscripts 
might urge that the adventure in question gave the State no claim to 
interfere with the right to life and liberty, which was theirs as human 
beings; and we think the contention would be sound. But if the pagan 
theory of the individual for the State were held by the community at 
large, it is evident that the peaceful methods of moral suasion and the 
franchise would fail to redress their grievance. 


PassinG to the third principle, we have only to con- 

Counting the sider the effects of a strike by the railwaymen, the 
Cost. miners, the dockers or any other of the powerful 
unions, to see the alarming state of affairs, industrial 

and social, that is immediately created in a country like England. A 
strike in such circumstances is not to be undertaken lightly. There 
must be substantial cause for action; and there must be a sound prospect 
of success. To throw a whole nation into chaos on the off-chance of 
benefiting oneself or one’s class would be manifestly to play with vital 
issues. Yet it is only by creating such a serious state of affairs that a 
‘ political strike ’ by a section of the population could have any chance 
of success, after constitutional means had failed. There can be little 
doubt that, at the present time at all events, any English Labour com- 
bination strong enough to secure the redress of an ordinary political 
grievance by ‘ direct action,’ would likewise be strong enough to secure 
it by less drastic means, and with less chance of failure. In such cir- 
cumstances ‘ direct action ’ would be inexcusable. It is only in the case of 
rights or grievances which the community at large cannot understand, 
that a strike would seem to have a chance of success, where constitu- 
tional agitation would certainly fail. A people that believes in the theory 
of the individual for the State, and is moreover imbued with the lust 
of empire, cannot understand, for instance, the grievance of a citizen 
who is willing to shoulder arms in defence of his country, but refuses to 
fight merely for its aggrandizement. If such a people should embark on 
a military adventure such as we have pictured above, an aggrieved citizen 
will have little chance of obtaining exemption from conscription on the 
ground that his rights as a human being are violated. The claim must 
necessarily prove unintelligible to the public. Different religions and 
different philosophies of life will bring about similar misunderstandings 
occasionally between different sections of the community on important 
questions of right and duty. The result may be the enactment of a law 
that is unjust towards a particular section. Would it be lawful for the 
aggrieved individuals in such cases to combine to paralyse the country’s 
industries, with a view to defeating the unjust law or policy, after they 
had failed to obtain redress by constitutional means? It would be 
largely a question of ‘ counting the costs,’ not only to the aggrieved 
party but to the nation at large, and comparing these costs with the 
benefits to be reaped and the chances of reaping them. It may be law- 
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ful for the individual to disobey the unjust law; it will even be necessary 
to do so, if the law commards a man to do what is certainly immoral. 
But we think the grievance should he grave and undoubted, the parties 
aggrieved very numerous, and the success of the strike practically 
assured, before a combination of individuals could lawfully pass from 
mere passive resistance to an attack on the industrial life of the nation. 
Even if these conditions were fulfilled, we think that the evil eftects to 
be feared, as the result of such a strike, would frequently so out-distance 
the good effects to be obtained, that ‘ direct action ’ would be altogether 
ruled out by the principles of the Natural Law. 

W. M. 


Every one is aware of the difficulty created by the 
St. Matt. iv little clause ‘ excepta fornicationis vausa " in St. 
? + ‘N+ Matthew xix and the diversity of practise to which 
the interpretation of that phrase has given rise. It 
is not my purpose to re-open the controversy here; 1 wish merely to 
recall the explanation given by Dr. McRory in a remarkable series of 
articles in the Theological Quarterly for 1911-1912. Briefly, he claims 
that the disturbing clause is not to be regarded as an authentic part of 
the text, but a later interpolation. The same result has been reached 
by Father Vosté, O.P., Professor in Collegio Angelico, Rome, on purely 
textual grounds,! and it may interest our readers if we summarise the 
arguments on which he bases his view. The arguments are:—1. The 
comparison of Matt. xix and Mk. x lead one to suspect interpolation. 
The phrase is absent in Mk. and the context excludes all exceptions : 
Jesus appeals from the exception of Moses to the absolute indissolubility 
decided by the Creator. 2. Though the clause exists in all the MSS., 
it assumes two forms: pi) él ropvee and mapextds Adyou wop~eias; this 
variety weakens the authenticity. 3. The exceptive clause might have 
been introduced from the similar passage, v, 32. It is clear, however, 
that Father Vosté does not expect these arguments to bring the same 
conviction to his readers which they bring to himself, for he offers an 
alternative explanation based on the authority of St. Thomas, viz.: that 
Matthew has combined in a single phrase a double response of Jesus. 
(A) the dismissal is permitted only in case of adultery,(@) in no case is 
a man permitted to take a second wife. 


Ir is but natural that those who defend the indissolu- 

In the bility of marriage and those who hold the lawfulness 
Fathers. of divorce should have recourse to the testimony of 
the Fathers; the best commentary on such a point is 

undoubtedly the practice of the early Church. But when once a settled 
view has been formed it is easy to find patristic support for it, and one 
is not surprised to find the same Fathers, to whom we point as uphold- 
ing the Catholic doctrine, claimed by our opponents as stout Protestants. 
Are the texts, then, of the Fathers as ambiguous as that of St. Matthew ? 
It is instructive in this regard to compare two articles which have ap- 
peared recently on the teaching of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, in both of 
which the same series of texts are examined, but with results diametri- 


1In a pamphlet reprinted from Revue Biblique, Ju let-Octobre 1918. 
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cally opposite. Thus Rev. Harold Smith, in Expositor, November, 1918, 
p. 366, after an examination of the evidence, concludes: ‘ To sum up, 
all these Fathers recognise misconduct as ground for divorce. Origen 
alone is inclined to think that other grounds are not excluded.’ On the 
other hand, Father Arendzen, in the Journal of Theological Studies, 
April, 1919, p. 241, says: ‘To sum up: Before Nicaea there is no 
evidence that the Christian Church interpreted the clause ‘‘ excepta 
fornicationis causa ’’ as authorizing the breaking of the marriage bond 
itself. . . . All the evidence there is, and it is considerable, points 
the other way. 


Tue case of Origen, which is discussed by both writers, 
Teaching of and may be regarded as typical, will enable us to judge 
Origen of the relative merits of the two conclusions. Origen 
says (On Matt., Tome xiv, 16): ‘ Moses gave the 
name of ‘‘unseemly thing’’ to every fault which occasions divorce if dis- 
covered by a husband in a wife not finding favour with him; but Our 
Lord does not allow marriage to be dissolved for any other sin than 
fornication alone.’ Can we blame Mr. Smith for coming to the obvious 
conclusion that Origen understood Matt. xix as sanctioning divorce for 
fornication? But Father Arendzen reads a little further, and finds the 
passage: ‘ But just as a woman is an adultress even though she may 
seem to be married to a-husband, when her first husband is still alive, 
so also a man seemingly married to a woman divorced does not marry, 
but rather commits adultery according to the statement of the Saviour.’ 
The key to the enigma may be found in any manual of Moral Theology. 
Clearly though they were unaware of the scholastic formulae, the 
Fathers drew a distinction between ‘ divortium a_vinculo’ and 
‘divortium a mensa et thoro,’ so that they interpreted the teaching of 
Christ in the same way as Catholic theologians of the present day. All 
the Fathers quoted by Mr. Smith admit the lawfulness of divorce in 
certain cases. But is it divorce a vinculo? The test is their attitude 
towards a subsequent marriage. If they allow a second marriage while 
the former partner is still living, they can be claimed in support of the 
Protestant view. The passage of Origen above quoted, which may be 
taken as a typical example, shows clearly that the Fathers regarded 
such a marriage as adultery, and therefore they recognised only divorce 
a mensa et thoro. For further light on this aspect of the question I 
might refer to an article in the Irish Theological Quarterly, October, 
1911, by W. T. C. Sheppard, O.S.B. 


- Ix the Expositor, June 1919, Dr. Maurice Jones gives 

The Visit his support to a theory on the Chronology of St. Paul 
in which bids fair to become fashionable. I refer to his 

Gal. ii, 1-10. igentification of the visit to Jerusalem, referred to in 
Gal. ii, 1-10, with the Collection-visit described in Acts xi. The 
authority of Ramsay and Dr. Plooij, and of a growing number of lesser 
lights, is sufficient to warrant the assumption that the new view is 
firmly established in popuiarity, and that the old view, which identifies 
it with the visit mentioned in Acts xv, will be regarded as scarcely 
worthy of consideration. The point has an important bearing on the 
whole chronology of St. Paul’s life, and especially on the date of the 
Fpistle to the Galatians as well as the exact destination of that letter. 
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Indeed, I suspect that a good deal of the popularity of this view is due 
to a desire to find support for the South-Galatian theory ; and it is there- 
fore better to examine the theory on its own merits without keeping 
one’s eye on the consequences. If we compare the two passages, 
Gal. ii, 1-10, and Acts xi, we see that the only feature in common to 
both is the fact that Paul on both occasions was accompanied by 
Barnabas. All the other circumstances are so different as to exclude 
the identification. The alms are delivered by Barnabas and Saul to 
the Ancients. Why? Naturally, because St. James had been martyred, 
St. Peter had left the city on his escape from prison, and the other 
apostles ‘had probably also fled. There could have been no meeting 
with James and Cephas and John, such as is described in Gal. ii, 9. 
On the other hand, the resemblances between the circumstance of the 
rest of Gal. ii and of that described in Acts xv are too well known to 
need to be described. It may be pointed out, further, that among the 
supporters of the new theory there is an underlying assumption that in 
Gal. i-ii Paul is giving an exact account of his visits to Jerusalem up to 
the time when his mission was solemnly ratified by James and Cephas 
and John. In such an enumeration, it is assumed, Paul could not have 
omitted that which took place in 46, and therefore, it is concluded, the 
passage in Galatians ii refers to that visit. But, as the older commen- 
tators pointed out, the writer had a double object in referring to the 
years after his conversion. 1°. To show that his gospel came directly 
from God, not from man. 2°. That it is in no way different from that of 
the other apostles. In proof of the first point, he shows that he had 
preached in different districts before the older apostles could have had 
an opportunity of instructing him. In proof of the second, he naturally 
passes on to the events of the Council of Jerusalem, when his mission 
to the Gentiles was solemnly approved by James and Cephas and John. 
Now in the first chapter he confines himself to recalling the well known 
fact of his having preached in Damascus and in Syria and Cilicia before 
he had an opportunity of prolonged intercourse with the apostles. It 
was not necessary to recount all his visits to Jerusalem up to the 
Council; he confines himself to a few years at most, and the fifteen- 
days’ visit which took place in that period was too short to enable the 
apostles to instruct him. There is no need té abandon the older view. 


E. J. K. 














Book Reviews. 


Compendium Theologiae Moralis. Gury-BALLERINI-SaBeTTI. Editio 
vigesima septima ad novum Codicem Juris Canonici concinnata a 
TimoTHEO Barrett, $.J. F. Pustet Co., New York, Cincinnati. 
Published in the United Kingdom by B. Herder, 68 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C. 1919. Pp. 10864[141]. Price (buck- 
ram) 20s. net. 


To have a book appear in twenty-seven editions in a comparatively 
short time—five of them within the last four years—is a record that 
any author or publisher might be proud of. To have it known all over 
the Catholic world, and appreciated wherever known, is a higher record 
still. In the present case the authors and publishers hold both. 

For the few readers who have not yet seen a copy, we may, by way 
of general description, repeat some of the statements we made three 
years ago (I. T. Q., July, 1916) when reviewing the twenty-third edition. 

The cover bears the title ‘‘ Sabetti-Barrett.’ But, to give the work 
its full value, we should amplify the title into ‘‘ Gury-Ballerini-Sabetti- 
Barrett.’’ Gury laid the foundation: Ballerini added so many annota- 
tions that a student might question the axiom ‘‘ Accessorium sequitur 
principale ’’ ; the later editors have digested the notes, incorporated 
everything essential into the text, rejected out-of-date teaching 
(especially in regard to censures), eliminated local matters (French 
especially), added the prescriptions of positive law: and have so pro- 
duced as useful and readable a manual as anyone could desire. ; 

In a volume of a thousand pages or so, a full discussion of ethical pro- 
blems would be quite impossible. . . . [The editors’] purpose was to 
give the moral law of the Church, as it binds at the present moment. We 
are more than glad to say that they have succeeded, [and given] it in 
a form that removes difficulties and makes study a delight. 

On every disputed point the latest authorities are cited. . . . It is 
one of the best works of the kind ever published.’ 

That was said about a pre-Code edition. The volume now before us 
has been brought into harmony with the new legislation. This, of 
course, has involved many changes in the text, and entailed a great 
amount of care and study. To complete his work, Father Barrett has 
expanded the Index to almost twice its original length, and noted in 
parallel columns the numbers of the canons of the Code and the pages 
of his book in which the canons are discussed. 

In so far as the edition agrees with its predecessors, remarks about 
it would be superfluous: it has been reviewed often already, and its 
merits are well known. For the points of difference the Code is respon- 
sible, almost exclusively. In a good number of places—especially in 
the Penance, Extreme Unction, and Matrimony, treatises—the author 
has made a careful comparison of the old and the new, and has given 
us his mature, and very helpful, decisions on the practical result of 
their conflicting claims. These sections are quite worthy of him at his 
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best, and deserve to take their stand with the older portions of the 
work. In the composite picture produced there is nothing harsh or 
jarring: it is quite as clear and complete and harmonious as the best 
he gave us in pre-Code days. 

But in the majority of cases the author has had to be content with 
results of a lower standard. We can all understand the position. It 
was a severe trial for every author in this department, and for all who 
had purchased this book, to find themselves hopelessly out-of-date on 
the publication of the Code: and, the better the book, the greater the 
trial. There was a demand for a new edition that would bring them 
once more into the lime-light: and, again of course, the better the book, 
the greater the demand. On these grounds we have no doubt that the 
call on Father Barrett was imperative. He might have delayed long 
enough to give every point the same attention he has given to a few: 
but he evidently decided that it was better to do the work imperfectly 
at once, than to wait for greater perfection later on. Very probably he 
was correct: but the result, of course, is that the work is imperfect. 
Throughout most of the new sections the canons—printed in dark, 
leaded type—-stand in splendid isolation. When we meet them, as we 
do on every page—in some sections, say on prohibited books, on 
Religious or on Censures, they occupy nearly half the space—we are 
faced with the task of interpreting them for ourselves, and of trying to 
decide how far they replace or modify our previous principles. And 
when, as occasionally happens, we find them in massed formation 
through half-a-dozen pages or more, our outlook is nearly as black as 
the type in which they are printed. 

All of which only means that many of the new sections are not 
quite so good as the old, not quite so perfect as they might be. That 
involves no serious censure, for the old standard was undoubtedly high. 
When the book has had time to assimilate the undigested fragments, or 
(if you like) the old wine time to absorb what might now be mistaken 
for mere precipitated sediment, the result will arouse no little 
enthusiasm. The chemical experiment may be left, with confidence, 
in the skilful hands of Father Barrett. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 


Essays in Occultism, Spiritism, and Demonology. By Drax W. R. 
Harris. B. Herder, 68 Great Russe!l Street, London, W.C.; and 
17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Pp. 181. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


THe author thas chosen a timely and popular subject. The bereave- 
ments wrought by the World War and the writings of scientists like 
Sir Oliver Lodge have aroused the interest of many in spiritualism. 
In a light and pleasing style Dean Harris treats his subject. His 
work is popular rather than scientific. Although a few of its positions 
seem inconsistent, it serves a useful purpose. It will appeal to the 
ordinary unscientific minds, who are in greatest danger from the lure 
of the occult, and who would doubtless be repelled by the cold, white 
light of science thrown upon the facts. 

Seizing on the traditional doctrine of Catholic theologians, the 
author confers a benefit on his readers by ever insisting in his brightly 
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written pages that the controls of the genuine mediums are demons. 
In vivid, interesting pictures he describes the ruin, physical and moral, 
wrought by Spiritualism on its deluded votaries. 

G. PIERSE. 


Backgrounds for Social Workers. By Epwarp J. Menor, M.A., Ph.D., 
M.Se., Professor of Biology, Dallas University. Bosten: The 
Gorham Press. Price 1 dollar 50 cents net. 

‘ Tuts little volume,’ to use the author’s words, ‘ attempts to present 

a historic background, on which social workers may build. Its aim is to- 

assist making possible a passing of judgment on the many theories and 

methods proposed for the betterment of the human race, by presenting 
something definite—some standard—by which to gauge that which one 
wishes to judge.’ The author does not himself advance any theory or 
panacea for ‘ the betterment of the race’; his work is rather in the 
nature of a prelude to any such attempt. The book is not a treatise, 
but a series of discourses, all serving more or less immediately the main 
purpose the writer has in view: it is a book for the public at large. The 
author has not striven after literary effect, but every chapter is interest- 
ing and instructive. In the introduction we are reminded that there 
can be no sane discussion of ways and means of bettering a people, till 
we know what progress and betterment really mean—till we have a 
valid standard of good and bad to guide us. In the Middle Ages people 
had such a standard, and they were sure of its validity; because there 
was a supreme court of moral values, the Church, on which they could 
always rely. The modern materialist mind has no standard; it is 
groping in the dark, and it tries to hide that fact from itself by various 
subterfuges. In a chapter on ‘ Training’ the author insists on the 
necessity, proved by physiological as well as other arguments, of giving 
every child a solid grounding in principles during the period when the 
young brain is most plastic. The third chapter is devoted to the most 
important of these principles, the foundations of morality. The author 
reviews the rival systems of Utilitarianism and Transcendentalism, and 
concludes that without religion there can be no morality worthy of the 
name. In the next two chapters he discusses the merits of some 
‘ liberal ’ theories concerning birth-control, sterilization, sex-instruction 
and eugenics. Schemes of this kind loom large in the programmes of 
many present-day sociologists; but the author has little difficulty in 
showing that, whether they are looked at from the physical or the moral, 
the Utilitarian or the Transcendental standpoint, all such attempts at 
social betterment must be condemned. The discussion of these ques- 
tions is followed by three chapters, entitled respectively ‘ The Primitive 

Family,’ ‘ The Medieval Family,’ ‘ The Renaissance and Reformation 

Family.” The author points out the evil effects the Renaissance and 

Reformation wrought on the family as an institution. The Reformation 

in particular, ‘ by casting aside all that made for validity,’ by subvert- 

ing the authority and the philosophy of life that gave the people sound 
principles to lean on, loosened the ties of family life to a disastrous 
extent. Finally, he enters a strong plea for a return to the sane philo- 
sophy of the Middle Ages, if we are to make people not merely better 
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animals physically, but better men and women spiritually and morally. 
At the end of the volume the author gives a summary of the whole 
book, a short bibliography and an index. The book is well turned out 
by printers and binders. 


W. Moray. 


St. Patrick’s Purgatory. A Medieval Pilgrimage in Ireland. By Sr. 
Joun D. Seymour, B.D. W. Tempest, Dundalgan Press, Dundalk. 
Price 5s. net. 


Arounpb the medieval belief in the Purgatory of Patrick, from the twelfth 
century onward, was created a whole body of literature, first in Latin, 
and later in nearly all the chief languages of Europe. The Rev. St. 
John Seymour, in the volume now before us, aims at giving a fairly 
exhaustive account of that literature, and at the same time presents a 
sketch of the history of the pilgrimage to Lough Derg from its earliest 
mention down to the present time. The subject has been studied in 
recent years by many scholars, among whom may be mentioned the 
Rev. Canon O'Connor and the French writer, Philip de Félice. Canon 
O’Connor’s book, in particular, is frequently cited by the author of the 
present volume. Mr. Seymour acknowledges ‘his indebtedness to the 
earlier work, but he deals with the subject on a different plan, giving 
the accounts of famous early pilgrims in detail, and tracing at great 
length the developments in European literature of the story of the 
Purgatory. 

The earliest references to the subject date from the twelfth century. 
There is abundant evidence that Lough Derg was the centre of an 
ecclesiastical establishment at a far earlier period, but of St. Patrick's 
visiting the place or establishing the pilgrimage there, the many docu- 
ments dealing with his life make no mention. ‘We may admit, with 
O’ Donovan,’ says Canon O’Connor, ‘ that there does not exist historical 
or written evidence of St. Patrick’s visit to Lough Derg.’ Jocelin, 
writing about 1180, describes St. Patrick’s prayer and fast of forty days’ 
length, and the attacks of the devils on the saint, connecting them, not 
with Lough Derg, but with Croagh Patrick. Geraldus Cambrensis 
refers to the Purgatory, though he does not mention Lough Derg by 
name. But the chief account is that which is believed to have been 
written by a monk of Saltrey, in Huntingdonshire. Mr. Seymour does 
not give a full or systematic analysis of this document, though he 
devotes a large space to descriptions of later pilgrims to the cave, 
namely, those of George Crissaphan (1353), Raymond, viscount of 
Perelhos (1397), William of Stranton (1406), Antonio Mannini (1411), 
and Laurence Rathold (1411). There follows a sketch relating to the 
first period of the history of the pilgrimage, which concluded with the 
demolition of the cave and the suppression of the devotions by the Pope 
in 1497. This event is recorded by Cathal Maguire in the Annals of 
Ulster. Maguire was alive at the time, and held high office in the 
diocese of Clogher. With the re-establishment of the pilgrimage early 
in the sixteenth century a new era opened. While in the early period 
we learn most about the place from visitors from foreign lands, the 
latter is distinguished by the enthusiasm of the Irish people themselves 
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for the devotions and penances which continue to be observed in our 
day. The ancient vision-stories disappear, and prayers, austerities, and 
veneration of the national Apostle, take their place. 

The story of St. Patrick’s Purgatory was well known in all western 
Europe during the Middle Ages, It was subjected to literary treatment 
and development in France, Spain, Italy, England and Bohemia; and 
Mr. Seymour in his concluding chapter gives a resumé of the allusions 
to it in the literatures of these countries. No Irish version oi Owein’s 
vision has been printed. It was popular in Wales, and was translated 
into Welsh in the thirteenth century, the earliest manuscript dating 
from 1275. Mr. Seymour has studied the whole subject as here out- 
lined with care and sympathy, and has produced an informing and 
readable volume. The book is issued by Tempest, of Dundaik, for the 
North Munster Archeological Society, and the price, 5s., is very 
moderate considering the substantial way in which it is turned out. 


Pact WaLsH. 


The Pilgrimage of Life. By Rev. Atsert Muntscu, 8.J. London: 
Herder. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tn a series of short and practical discourses Father Muntsch guides us 
through the Pilgrimage of Life with solid advice and many a cheering 
example. The series is divided into four parts. First, ‘ Life’s War- 
fare,’ in which the end of our existence and the remedies and helps in 
the struggle are described. Secondly, ‘ Our Spiritual Armor,’ in which 
the ordinary means and aids to salvation are spoken of. Thirdly, ‘ When 
the Lamp Burns Low,’ a series specially intended to encourage the 
dejected. Fourthly, ‘ Thoughts for all Times,’ containing an assort- 
ment of subjects of varied interest. The whole series forms a very 
useful volume. 

Written in a manner which brings author and reader into intimate 
relations with one another, these little discourses will be read with as 
much attention as if one were listening to their delivery. Besides, each 
discourse is complete in itself, and any one of them may be read, with 
pleasure and profit, in a few spare moments. The book is printed on 
thick paper in good clear type and is strongly and neatly bound. 


Epw. J. KIssane. 


Rituale Parvum. Compiled by Rev. J. B. O’Connetn. Dublin: 
Duffy & Co. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


Tus is a book of which the Irish clergy need not be ashamed. From 
the point of view of workmanship it leaves nothing to be desired. It 
has good paper, fine bold print, good spacing restful to the eye, and 
good binding; and it bears the Irish trade-mark. From the point of 
view of contents we do not think the compiler has omitted anything, 
which is likely to be required in a Ritual by any Irish priest, secular or 
regular. He has added considerably to the matter contained in the 
small Irish Rituals, to which we have been hitherto accustomed. 
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Besides giving a more detailed treatment of certain rites, such as the 
procedure to be followed in case of the reception of converts, he has 
incorporated practically all the ‘ Blessings’ to be found in the Roman 
Ritual. What is more important, he has spared no pains to make the 
book thoroughly reliable and up-to-date, by incorporating all the latest 
decisions of the Congregation of Rites. The necessity of having to 
think out the method of procedure, the precise formulae to be used or 
the variable grammatical forms, has been reduced to a minimum for 
the officiating priest by the very clear and minute directions to be found 
on every page. A leaflet containing the short forms of Baptism, Absolu- 
tion, Extreme Unction and Blessing ‘ in articulo mortis,’ pasted on the 
inside of the cover will be found useful in case of emergency. Another 
feature is the introduction of an Irish as well as an English version of 
those parts of the Baptismal and Marriage formulae which are spoken 
in the vernacular. It was high time to ‘have the boycott of the Irish 
language in the administration of these Sacraments removed. We 
notice that there is no Irish version of the ‘ Modus Reconciliandi Con- 
versum ’ nor of the ‘ Recommendation of a departing soul.’ We are 
not surprised in the former case, as Irish speakers seldom require to be 
‘reconciled ’ (at least since the time of the ‘ Jumpers’). But we think 
it a pity that, when the compiler introduced the Irish vernacular at all, 
he did not procure a version of the ‘ Recommendation of a departing 
soul.’ How much more these beautiful prayers would mean for the 
poor old people of the Saedeatracc, if spoken in the language to which 
they were accustomed—the language in which they themselves had 
always prayed. Perhaps we may hope to have this little want supplied 
in the next edition. We heartily recommend this new Ritual. 


W. Moran. 





The Women of ‘98. By Mrs. Concannon, M.A. Messrs. M. H. 
Gill & Son, O’Connell Street, Dublin. 


Ir is one of the compensations for a reviewer's often distasteful task 
that he occasionally handles a book that is a pleasure to read. Such 
a one is ‘ The Women of Ninety-eight,’ by Mrs. Concannon. There 
was need of a woman’s pen to do justice to many forgotten women. 
Some of these had a worse fate than Anne Devlin; she was for- 
gotten during life but remembered after death; others were forgotten 
in life and in death. Mrs. Concannon has done a great work in rescuing 
their memory from oblivion, and passing it on to other men and women 
as a torch pointing the way to noble deeds. There is a wish that 
constantly arises during the reading of this book, and it is that the same 
author, or some other equally capable writer, will do a similar work for 
the noble women of the present eventful period in our history. The 
grandeur of the sacrifices of these women will bear comparison with 
even the romantic deeds of the women of '98. 

The history of the heroines is told with a sympathy, a delicacy, and 
a lightness of touch that one will seek in vain in other records. The 
proof of that is at once seen if you compare the text with the quotations 
introduced. The ponderous style of the men quoted stands in interest- 
ing and complete contrast with the gentle and facile touch of the 
authoress. It is the sounding brass as compared with the tinkling 
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of cymbals, Of course, the characters of such as Pamela and Lady 
Lucy Fitzgerald lend themselves to the easy and agreeable style of 
romance. 

Let not the reader take away the impression that this book deals 
with only the women of "98, It necessarily treats almost as much of 
the men, And nobody will regret it. Interesting sidelights are every- 
where thrown on the men through their tender relations with their 
mothers, sisters, and sweethearts. There are glimpses of home-life, 
lovely, fascinating, and pathetic. Not only in the case of Tone was the 
womanly heart combined with the governing mind; it appears to have 
been the rule with the really strong men of a nation’s crisis. The home 
and not the platform is the true test of a man. The mask is there 
thrown aside and the virtues or weaknesses are disclosed. Even Curran 
loses some of his halo when his stern treatment of Sarah is revealed in 
these pages. We are sorry to see a flaw in such a genius; we are sorry 
to see that the man does not rise to the standard of the orator. 

The writer does not err in the arrangement of her materials. This is 
how the account of the most arresting figure among the Geraldines is 
finished with unmatchable pathos. * Lord Edward’s daughter, Pamela, 
shall tell us the end of the story: ‘‘ The Fourth of June, when the guns 
fired for the King’s birthdays, was always a dark day in the house; poor 
Grandmamma appeared in deeper mourning, and somehow there was a 
sort of stillness; we spoke with bated breath, and went softly 
It was the anniversary of my father’s death. Grandmamma wore his 
coloured handkerchief next her heart, and it was put into the coffin with 
her.””’ 

Mrs. Concannon is not of those who believe that Ireland is under 
serious obligations to France. ‘ It is not the place to tell here how 
once more France failed Ireland; how Robert Emmet was suffered to 
go to ‘his death without a finger being raised to save him; how the Irish- 
men who had enlisted in an Irish legion in the service of France, on 
the distinct promise that Augereau was to command a great expedition 
to Ireland were wantonly deceived.’ And she adds: ‘ Thomas Addis 
Emmet told Colonel Dalton, who had been sent to open up negotiations 
with him on behalf of the French Government in May, 1803, that 
‘* France had lost the confidence of Ireland, and the treatment the 
Irish had received in France, ever since the peace . . . had excited 
even an aversion.’’ It is well known that Emmet described Bonaparte 
** as the worst enemy Ireland ever had.’’ So much for French friend- 
ship for Ireland, about which certain people would have us so 
enthusiastic.’ 


G. PIERSE. 


The Beginnings of Science, Biologically and Psychologically Considered. 
By Epwarp J. Mence, M.A., Ph.D., M.Sc., Professor of Biology 
in the University of Dallas. Boston: R. G. Badger, the Gorham 
Press. Pp. 256. 8vo. 1 dollar 50 cents net. 


THE scope and object of this book may be inferred from the variety of 
topics with which it deals: Biological Laboratories; Psychological 
Laboratories; Genetics; Metaphysics and Epistemology; Logic; The 
Present Status of Evolutionary Philosophy; Theories of Evolution; 
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Vitalism; The Ideal; Authorities; Summary; Suggested Readings. A 
book connecting such topics must be expected not to deal fully with 
any of them; but rather to show their bearing on one another, with a 
view to securing for the university student—and the ordinary more or 
less educated lay reader—the scientific and unprejudiced attitude of 
mind when confronted with the modern babel of speculations, theories, 
philosophies and world-views emerging from the scientific researches 
of the last century. It is described in the Preface as ‘ a volume in non- 
technical language, describing the relationship between Philosophy and 
the Laboratory Sciences.’ It emphasises very successfully the all- 
important distinction between facts and their interpretations, and points 
out how conflicting conclusions are built on the same facts through the 
influence of loose and untrained reasoning, inherited prejudices, and 
assumption of unproven postulates as established theories. It makes a 
powerful and persuasive plea for clear, consistent and unprejudiced 
thinking ; and it will certainly put the honest reader on his guard against 
accepting the materialistic and therefore anti-religious generalizations 
of many modern biologists, psychologists and philosophers, merely for 
the reason that such conclusions are popular, or are proclaimed as estab- 
lished by * Evolution.” The author is a biologist, and the lessons he 
inculeates are abundantly illustrated by his brief reviews of modern 
biological theories: in the exposition of which such leading authorities 
as Kellogg, Weismann, Mendel, De Vries, Eimer and Wasmann are 
laid under contribution. The importance of Mendel’s work is explained, 
and the modern trend of biological theory towards vitalism duly noted. 
The author has ‘ tried to present both sides when there were two, or 
more, should that be the case’ (Pref.). It was essential to his purpose— 
which is mainly pedagogical—to train the reader to weigh evidence, or 
rather to convince him of the necessity of weighing evidence, of dis- 
tinguishing between proof and assertion, between fair discussion and 
prejudiced dogmatism. And on the whole the author has succeeded : 
his book is of high educational value—more because of the mental train- 
ing and discipline it inculeates than of the positive information it con- 
tains, though there is a large amount of this, too, in its pages. For the 
student its value is enhanced by the extensive bibliography—not only 
of biologists, but of leading authorities in the other domains of physical 
and natural science, as well as philosophy and psychology—to be found 
in Chapters X (‘ Authorities’) and XII (‘ Suggested Reading ’). 

Throughout the book, and especially in the chapters dealing with 
Logic, Metaphysics and Epistemology, the author has not only clearly 
shown that in order to philosophize—e.g., to arrive at a reasoned, general 
world-view from the data of experience—a man must be something 
more than a specialist in a particular scientific domain; the has also 
shown what is this ‘something more ’—the possession of an impartial 
truth-seeking spirit and a well-trained reasoning faculty. Without these 
such a useful and much-needed volume could not have been written. 
We can only regret, therefore, that the book is handicapped by too 
many evidences of hasty compilation—a straggling style and slovenly 
diction, degenerating sometimes into positively ungrammatical sen- 
tences. It is a pity that the book should be marred by such easily 
avoidable blemishes. If it reaches a second edition—and it certainly 
deserves to—these should be eliminated. 


P. Correy. 
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The Priests’ Vade-Mecum. By Pierre Bovvier, 8.J. Translated by 
Kate Ursuta Brock. London: R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd. 1919. 
Pp. 146. 2s. 6d. net. 


THERE is no dearth of books written for the guidance of the missionary 
priest, but we doubt if any can be found to contain the amount of prac- 
tical wisdom conveyed within the compass of this little book. The 
author presents us with the whole body of truths derived from spiritual 
writers and from his own practical experience in a little volume which 
might be carried in the vest pocket. The book contains three divisions : 
The Priestly Spirit, The Priestly Life, and The Priestly Ministry, and 
embodies instructions regarding all the obligations of the priest, his own 
sanctification in the first place and the proper fulfilment of his duty 
towards those given to his charge. The book has extensive foot-notes 
containing quotations (in Latin) from various ecclesiastical documents 
and ascetical writers. 
Epw. J. Kissane. 


The Voice of the Church and Other Sermons and Papers. By Rev. 
NicnoLtas Hopkins James, D.D. Rivingtons, London. Price 
4s. 6d. net. 


Tus little volume is a collection of five lectures from the pen of a 
* Church of Ireland * clergyman. The subjects discussed by the author 
are:— The Voice of the Church’ (the Church has a divinely-given 
authority to teach), ‘The Memorial Sacrifice’ (the Eucharist is a 
sacrifice), ‘ The Power of the Keys’ (Christ left in His Church the 
power to forgive sins), ‘ The Teaching of the Church on the number of 
the Sacraments ’ (there are seven sacraments), and ‘ Authorised Lay 
help and permanent Diaconate.’ The main thesis in each of the dogmatic 
discussions coincides with the ancient tradition; and the line of argu- 
ment followed by the author is frequently just what one might expect 
from a Catholic writer—up to a certain point. Then one comes on 
slippery ground. The writer might be described as a moderate High 
Church man. He wants to escape the ‘ errors of Rome ’ as well as the 
errors of Protestantism. And so, when ‘he has proved his main thesis 
from Scripture and Tradition—and he handles his arguments well—he 
seems to be afraid to follow his own line of thought to its logical con- 
clusion. We do not say that this is a peculiarity of the writer under 
review ; it is a feature of nearly all the writers of that particular school. 
It may be due to the broad toleration of the Anglican Church; we think 
it is due to the weakness of the position that has to be defended. We 
shall give just one illustration of what we mean. In the first discourse 
the author defends the teaching authority of the Church as stoutly as 
any Catholic writer. In view of the promise that Christ and His Holy 
Spirit will be with the Church till the end of time, he is satisfied that 
the Church is infallible in the exercise of its teaching function. He 
accepts as final the condemnation of Arianism in spite of the serious 
division of opinion that existed in the fourth century. He accepts the 
decrees of all the General Councils held during the first eight centuries, 
even though the excommunicated sects, some of which exist to the 
present day, had no voice in these Councils. But he will not allow us 
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to apply these principles to modern sects and modern questions. He 
will accept only * the faith of undivided Christendom.’ Is this then the 
teaching authority he has been at such pains to establish? He forgets 
that, if the principle of * undivided Christendom’ were admitted, the 
teaching authority of the Church would be useless, just when its exercise 
would be most urgently needed. Every important definition was for- 
mulated in the face of serious opposition, just because Christendom was 
divided by the introduction of false doctrine. And if by a ‘ divided 
Christendom’ the author means a Christendom divided into rival sects, 
we ask were the decrees of the later General Councils which he accepts 
acquiesced in by the Nestorians, Mentanists and other organised sects? 
Of course the Church took no account of these sects, nor does Dr. James. 
They had been excommunicated, and had ceased to belong to the 
Catholic Church, the Church of Christ. There never was a General 
Council that was not rejected by one or more sects. But the Church is 
a living organism, as the author assures us; it has power to excom- 
municate, as he admits; it has power to teach, and teach infallibly, till 
the end of time. One who accepts these principles cannot logically, so 
far as we can see, stop at the eighth General Council and say ‘ I stick 
to the faith of undivided Christendom.’ If it was possible to have an 
Ecumenical Council in the sixth century without the concurrence of 
the organised Nestorians, why not have one in the thirteenth without 
the schismatical Greeks, or in the sixteenth without the schismatical 
Anglicans? We agree with the important deduction which the author 
draws from the promise that Christ and His Holy Spirit will be with 
the Church to guide it down through all the ages. But we cannot recon- 
cile with that deduction another deduction which follows from the 
author’s teaching—the deduction, namely, that the Church has been 
effectively deprived of its infallible teaching authority (at least for prac- 
tical purposes) for over a thousand years, with no apparent hope of ever 
again recovering it. There are evidences of the same halting logic in 
the lectures on ‘ The Memorial Sacrifice’ and on ‘ The Power of the 
Keys.’ 

Nevertheless we found this little book very interesting, specially 
for the light it throws on the trend of opinion at the present day in 
Anglican circles. The author makes the most of the arguments at his 
disposal, and in addition gives copious notes frem Anglican authorities 
all through the book. 

W. Moray. 


Dysert-Diarmada, or Irish Place-Names: their Beauty and their Degra- 
dation. By an Irish C.C. M. H. Gill & Son, 50 Upper O'Connell 
Street, Dublin. 1919. Pp. xvi+151l. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Ir has often been said, and is felt by everyone who knows the subject, 
that a knowledge of our Irish place-names involves a knowledge of our 
history and gives us a new interest in our lives and surroundings. It 
is felt, however, at the same time, that archaeology, as generally ex- 
pounded, is rather a dry and unattractive study. It must be pleasant 
news, therefore, to most that the dryness is not essential, and that an 
archaeological manual may be so well disguised as to be mistaken, for 
a time, for a magazine of fiction. 
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The disguising process is not easy, we admit. But our ‘ Irish C.C.’ 
has overcome the difficulties. He begins with Dysert-Diarmada, or 
Castledermot, in County Kildare—and the name re-occurs repeatedly, 
like a motif or refrain in music, sometimes only faintly suggested, 
often given in its fulness, all the time lending a unity to an otherwise 
disconnected composition. He soon moves off from his starting-point : 
takes the whole county as his province: wanders North and South and 
East and West, with occasional excursions to Scotland, England and 
Wales, and to other countries farther afield: selects the names that are 
associated with great events (chiefly religious) or that serve as key- 
words to a code extending over the whole country: gives facts, legends, 
the best things said by his predecessors, and fine descriptions of his 
own: and talks all the time in the half-provoking, half-soothing, wholly 
witty and effective, style that has driven many a cool-headed man to 
hand up his last penny at an auction-sale conducted by a genius. His 
side-flights in fact and fancy cover all manner of themes, from the 
monks of Caldey to Mrs. Gamplet—‘ by long chalks the champion 
ignoramus, man or woman, of the seven parishes ’—from the martial 
feats of Hector of Troy to the moon-struck philosophy of Shakespeare’s 
Juliet. And, almost before we realize that the book has a serious purpose, 
we are in possession of quite an amount of historical and archaeological 
lore, and are looking up the publishers’ lists for the staid and sober 
volumes that will carry us further 

Orthodox plodders on the same track will find fault with the 
humorous setting and apparently irrelevant digressions. The author 
knows it, and is not afraid of their attacks. In his Preface he tells us 
how—when one of them read the manuscript and decided ‘it has one 
great fault: I don’t know when you are serious ’—he quieted his criti¢ 
with a double quotation from Horace and with an appeal to the success- 
ful teaching methods of an old-time Marist brother. He and Horace 
and the Marist brother are right. The gathering up of knowledge is 
tiresome enough at its best: anything that tends to make it entertaining 
is certainly not to be lightly disregarded. The author aimed at con- 
veying a certain amount of knowledge and at provoking an appetite for 
more. He has succeeded in his double purpose; and teachers—of pro- 
fane, and even of sacred, subjects—might profitably follow the example. 

Of course, there are little faults and inconsistencies. In view of 
the general character of the work, it would be unfair to take them very 
seriously. But, just to make the book even better than it is, 
perhaps the author would give them some attention before bringing 
out a second edition. There are obvious errors of fact, say in regard 
to Danish names or to the antiquity of Irish Catholic churches. 
Though the aim is to explain place-names, we are repeatedly 
confronted with names of which no explanation whatever is given, 
though the thing might be done in half a line—e.g., Inishtooskert, 
Coolavin, Leyney, Calry, Neigh, Erne, &c. Often the style is a little 
careless, and the expressions unmeaning and misleading: on p. 2, for 
instance, the phrase ‘ poems written, and forgotten as soon as written, 
by a Maynooth student’ conveys an idea that the author probably 
never intended.l ‘ Ita Missa est (p. 118) is not said at the end of 
Mass, nor does ‘ Kilmore’ mean a ‘ bigger church’ (p. 116). Why 


1, See also, ¢.9., p. 58 (line 22), 71 (32), 85 (32), 120 (24), 127 (27), &e. 
2c 
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praise the Scots for retaining their beautiful Celtic names, ‘ Glasgow’ 
for instance (p. 105), and at the same time tell us (p. 90) that ‘ Edin- 
burgh ’ would have been much more lovely? Or why attack ‘ detestable 
slang of manifest English coinage ’ (p. 108) after spoiling a fine passage 
by asking everyone to ‘ do his bit ’ (p. 106)—the meanest piece of slang 
ever flung at men going down into the depths? And surely ‘ C.C.’ 
cannot mean to convey that the saints in glory are dangerous com- 
panions. But what else, after all, does he imply? For, on p. 76, he 
assures uc that ‘ before they were half through, Brother Tony was with 
his own beloved Irish saints in Heaven’: and adds at once, ‘ May he 
rest in peace.’ 

The book will be read by many to whom the more formal works 
would make no appeal. It will induce at least a few to imitate the 
author—to throw around the hills and valleys, lakes and rivers, of their 
native place the halo of historical events now partially forgotten or of 
old traditions that have almost disappeared. No small service, all will 
admit, in the cause of Irish faith and nationality. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 


A Life of St. Francis Xavier. By Miss M. T. Keutty. B. Herder, 68 
Great Russeil Street, London, W.C., and 17 South Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Pp. 253. Price 6s. net. 


Tus is a book which can be recommended without qualification. It is 
what Carlyle would call a real book. There is surely here the story of 
something that is worth recording, that will be ever profitable to readers. 
And the authoress has excellently told the tale. There is imagination 
when such is needed; and there is a praiseworthy lack of imagination 
in places where the romancers are most diffuse in embellishment. The 
scenes where Xavier laboured are painted before the inward eye with 
a power which will be the envy of those who have struggled after the com- 
positio loci in their uninspired meditations. With a critical sense that 
is worthy of modern scholarship and research the authoress has given 
a judicious estimate of the labours and miracles of St. Francis Xavier. 

The reader will hunger after a full account of the methods of this 
Napoleon of the missionary world, and ‘he will be satisfied by the fare 
here offered. By what subtle alchemy was the ambitious Paris Univer- 
sity professor converted into the spiritual adventurer, ever sighing for 
more lands to conquer? By what spiritual strategy were so many 
infidels conquered for Christ, sometimes 10,000 baptized in a month? 
They are questions of unique importance and interest in these days of 
another gallant attempt at the conquest of the far East. That long-ago 
mission to the East, headed by intellectuals who abandoned the intel- 
lectual prize, but who utilized scholarship to lure the pagan, opposed 
and thwarted at almost every step by the devil and his earthly angels— 
it is the old and new tale of missionary failure and success. Francis 
becomes the bell-man of God. He does not wait for people to come to 
him. He wanders around the market-places in India, bell in hand, 
summoning Christian and pagan, and most especially their children, for 
catechetical instructions. And they respond, for, besides his sanctity, or 
because of it, he has a winning charm of manner which he discloses in 
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ene of his letters, when he tells us that beneficence shown to all, coupled 
with courteous language, unlocks the affection of all hearts. Accord- 
ingly, service in hospitals and the other works of mercy constituted an 
important part of the training for his novices. 

It is a familiar story that Francis had the gift of tongues. But he 
did not altogether depend on this charisma. We find him, as he 
passes into new regions, laboriously doing the school-boy. With 
Napoleonic speed he stole forced marches on the elements of foreign 
grammars. In a short space of time it was his custom to have the 
Pater, Ave and Creed, as well as the Ten Commandments, translated 
into the native dialects, and repeated by the children, who in turn 
repeated them to their parents. Often, also, he used a native inter- 
preter and catechist in effecting conversions. 

But the greatest flash-light revealing his secret is found in the 
account of how he had sometimes to pour water on his burning breast. 
Thwarted by European officials, one of whom is said by his vexations 
to ‘have shortened his life to the span of forty-six, he lay a long time on 
the island of Sancian, within wistful reach of his promised land, China, 
and there on his sick bed he gave glimpses of his inner soul in his 
favourite aspirations, Jesu, fili David, miserere mei—Monstra te esse 
Matrem—O Sanctissima Trinitas. There, too, he died without having 
ever seen the land of his heart’s desire. 

G. PIERSE. 


Mater Christi, ‘Meditations on Our Lady. By Morner Sr. Pavt. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 127. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tus is a book containing a series of thirty-one meditations on the Life 
of the Blessed Virgin, and may be heartily recommended as a suitable 
book for the month of May. Each meditation is arranged in the Jesuit 
manner, and consists of preludes, three points, a colloquy, resolution 
and spiritual bouquet. The writer takes scenes from the Gospel narra- 
tive in which Mary plays a part, puts before the reader a vivid picture, 
and suggests suitable reflections. The book is replete with beautiful 
thoughts, and the imagination is kept within due bounds. 


Epw. J. KIssane. 


County Louth Archeological Journal. Vol. IV. No. 3. December, 
1918. Writram Tempest, Dundalgan Press, Dundalk. Price 
8s. 6d. net. 


THE opening article of this number is entitled ‘ Folklore,’ and contains 
a description of cures of diseases collected in County Louth. Baldness, 
epilepsy, shingles, erysipelas, and hydrophobia are among the maladies 
mentioned. The writer in the introductory paragraphs does not display 
a wide acquaintance with our medieval medical literature. Indeed, it 
is only in the conclusion, in which the author’s collection is set forth, 
that the student of folklore will find anything to interest him. The 
spelling of Irish words is mishandled all through the article. A contri- 
bution by the Rev. H. J. Lawlor, which follows, is of a different order. 
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A Register of the diocese of Clogher, now lost, was compiled in 1525 
by the bishop, Patrick O Cuillean, and his archdeacon, Rory O Cassidy. 
O Cuillean ruled from 1517 to 1534, and O Cassidy was the scribe of 
one of the manuscripts of the Annals of Ulster, and therefore an 
accomplished scholar. The original work was at one time in the hands 
of Ussher, and in a series of extracts preserved in manuscript E. 3, 20, 
T. C. D., the foliation of O Cassidy’s volume is entered in the margin 
in ‘Ussher’s own hand. Dr. Lawlor, after a careful examination of the 
surviving fragments, concludes that the Register was lost or destroyed 
before the Restoration period, and that the troubled state of Ulster 
during the war of 1641 may account for its disappearance. The frag- 
ments which survive in transcripts and otherwise are collected by the 
editor from four manuscripts and two printed sources. His calendars 
of similar documents relating to Armagh are well known, and the 
present work displays the same power of careful analysis. It is the 
opinion of Dr. Lawlor that the fragments embody about one-fourth of 
the original compilation. They constitute a valuable contribution of 
material for the history of Clogher, and they are here well presented 
and furnished with elaborate notes. Also, in more than one passage, 
an addition is made to our knowledge concerning the territorial princes 
of Oriel, as for instance, when we learn that the first Maguire mentioned 
in history was chief of Lough Erne in 1297. The last contribution of 
importance in the number is a collection of Irish proverbs, with trans- 
lations and explanations, by Henry Morris. Mr. Morris’s work in Irish 
literature is of wide range. Some years ago he issued a large volume 
containing the proverbs he had been noting down during many years in 
the province of Ulster. This is the biggest work of the kind ever pro- 
duced in Ireland and yet the present article shows that Mr. Morris 
did not exhaust his subject in that volume. Here we have 192 para- 
graphs which might be incorporated in a new edition, if such were likely 
to be called for, but the editor explains that there is little prospect of 
the first being sold out. The additional proverbs come from counties 
Armagh, Monaghan, Tyrone, Derry and Donegal, and a small number 
from Rathlin Island. A few notes on the parish of Coilon brings the 
number to a close. 
Pact Watsu. 


Man’s Great Concern: The Management of Life. By Ernest R. Heit, 
S.J. Examiner Press, Bombay; retailed at Herder’s, 68 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.; and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo. Pp. 152. Price 8 annas. 


FatuHerR Ht zx is already favourably known as the editor of the Examiner, 
a well-informed Bombay periodical. A recent feature of his journal has 
heen a carefully-planned series of religious instructions. He has en- 
larged his zeal and added to our debt of gratitude by giving part of the 
series a more extended circulation. The present course of moral 
doctrine supplies a need, felt not only in India, but in most other lands. 
Some attempt has been made to furnish works dealing with the doc- 
trines of faith; almost nothing has been done to supply the schools with 
» fairly advanced hand-book of moral doctrine. The author recognizes 
thoroughly that the need of the schools is moral instruction. The 
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difficulty has been the presence, in almost every land, of different 
denominations. Father Hull tries to furnish a book which will satisfy 
all parties. He treats his subject from the standpoint of pure reason. 
There is a well-reasoned summary of the chief doctrines treated by 
ethicians and moral theologians. Under each head there will be found 
an elementary and a more advanced discussion of the topics. By way 
of criticism, little need be said of Father Hull’s laudable and unselfish 
achievement. In a future edition there might be given a clearer and 
fuller treatment of the question how to act in doubt. In its present 
form it seems to lack consistency. In one place it is held that one may 
act if one has a good reason for believing that the action is lawful. 
But then it is added that one should refrain from acting if one seriously 
suspects that the act is wrong. It would be well to give the exceptions 
in the use of probabilism, and also the general principles underlying 
that system. Another matter; a right is said to be anything that one 
has a claim to. But this is rather a definition of the object of a right. 

The book is written in easy, intelligible, every-day English. It sup- 
ports a good deal of its principles by apt quotations from eminent writers. 
There is another feature of the work which deserves a very special 
mention. The author avoids the pit-fall into which too many moralists 
descend; he not merely tells the reader of the minimum of morality 
required—which might only encourage many to sail close to the wmd; 
he also paints in attractive colours the ideal of perfect manhood. 


G. Prerse. 


The Priest of To-day: his Ideals and his Duties. By the Rev. Tuomas 
O’DonneLL, C.M. (President of All Hallows College, Dublin). 
Third Edition—revised and enlarged. 1919. Browne & Nolan, 
Ltd., Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Waterford. Pp. xvi+420. Price 
7s. 6d. 


WE are favoured with this new edition just as we go to press: we have 
time only for a hurried comment. 

The original work is known to most priests—and especially to the 
splendid men that All Hallows College sends out to fight the battle of 
the faith in foreign countries. The new edition, so far as we can gather 
from a reading at the last moment, has these special claims to recog- 
nition :— ' 

1°. It treats in greater detail the questions of mixed marriage and 
of preaching (Chaps. X and XVI). 

2°. It adds four new chapters, 1°, one on church-building and church 
decorations, 2°, another on sex-education of children, 3°, a third on the 
rules of courtesy, 4°, a fourth on the teachings of St. Patrick’s Con- 
fession. All of deep interest to every ecclesiastic. 

Authors generally are so remote from life that we can criticize their 
principles without venturing on a personal appreciation. But this is an 
exception. The author is with us, and is one of us. In his dealings 
with the world—not merely clerical—he has given us the best example 
of the principles he advocates. To him and to his book we wish long 
life and every blessing. 

M. J. O’DonneE.e. 
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A Commentary on Canon Law. By the REv. CHAs. AUGUSTINE, O.S.B. 
D.D. Vol. IlI.: De Personis, or Ecclesiastical Persons, Religious and 
Laymen (Can. 487-725). B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, and 68 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1919. Pp. xiv+469. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Theologia Moralis. Auctore Jos. AERTNYs, O.SS.R. Editio nona, 
quam recognitam atque auctam ad Codicem Juris Canonici accomodavit 
C. A. DAMEN, O.SS.R. Tomi lI. et II. Galopiae, typis M. Alberts Filii. 
1919. Pp. xvi+502, vi+532. Price (unbound) 16s. 

De Conferenda Absolutione Sacramentali : iuxta Canonem 886 Codicis 
Juris Canonici. Scripsit FRaNciscus TER HAAR, C.SS.R. Romae : Desclée 
et Socii Editores. 1919. Pp. 70. Price rot stated (probably about 2s. 6d.) 

De Privilegio Exemptionis : seu de Regularium immunitate ab Or- 
dinariorum locorum iurisdictione, prout in Novo Juris Canonici Codice 
sancitur. P. ALoistus BONDINI. Romae: Desclée et Socii—Editores Pont. 
(Piazza Grazioli, Palazzo Doria). 1919. Pp. 144. Price 4 lire. 

Les Ecritures Manicheennes. Vol. I. Vye generale. Vol. II. Etude 
analytique. Par PROSPER ALFARIC. Paris: Emile Nourry. Pp. 154 +240. 

L’Evolution intellectuelle de Saint Augustin. Vol. J. Du Manichéisme 
7 Néoplatonisme. Par PRosPpER ALFARIC. Paris: Emile Nourry. Pp. 
VV00. 

Benedictine Monachism. By CUTHBERT BUTLER. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. 387. 18s. net. 

Phases of Irish History. By Eorn MacNeEILL. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son. Pp. 364. 12s. 6d. net. 

Essays in Occultism, Spiritism, and Demonology. By DEAN W. R. 
Harris. London, W.C.: Herder, 68 Great Russell Street ; and 17 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Pp. 181. Price 4s. 6d. net. 7 

A Life of St. Francis Xavier. By Miss M. T. Ketity. London and St. 
Louis: Herder. Pp. 249. Price 6s. net. 

Man’s Great Concern : the Management of Life. By Rev. ERNEsT P. 
Hvu.., 8.J. The Examiner Press, Bombay ; retailed by B. Herder, London 
and St. Louis. Pp. 152. Price 8 annas. 

The Women of ’98. By Miss ConcANNON. Dublin: Messrs. M. H. 
Gill & Son, O’Connell Street. 

From the Cenacle to the Tomb. By Rev. M. S. SmirH. London and 
St. Louis: B. Herder, and New York: Joseph Wagner. Pp. 51. 2s. net. 
[A Lenten Course of Six Sermons dealing with the Passion of our Lord.] 

Archivium Franciscanum Historicum for 1918. (2 Vols.) Published 
Ad Claras Aquas (near Florence). Price 20 francs. (We hope to review 
these vols. in our next issue.) 

Apologetical Studies. By Rev. J. T1IxERONT, translated into English. 
London: Herder. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Story of St. Patrick’s Purgatory. By SHANE Lesiie. London: 
Herder. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

That Arch-liar Froude. By E. R. Hitt, S8.J. Price eight annas. The 
Examiner Press, Bombay ; also Herder, London and St. Louis. 

L’Anaphore Apostolique. Par Dom CaciIn. Paris: P. Lethielleux, 
10, Rue Cassette. Pp. 382. 

Religio Religiosi. By CARDINAL Gasquet. London: R. and T. 
Washbourne, Paternoster Row. Pp. 126. Price 2s. 6d. net. [An excellent 
series of meditations on the religious life, written in a beautiful style.] 

Some Notes on Modernism. <A Lecture by Rev. W. D. Strappint, S.J. 
Same Publisher. Pp. 16. Price 6d. [A most readable account and 
pungent refutation of Modernism. ] 

The Spanish Armada. By Rev. Ernest R. Hutt, S.J. Bombay: 
The Examiner Press ; retailed by B. Herder, Great Russell Street, London. 
Pp. 137. Price eight annas. 

Divine Charity. By Rev. P. O’Neill, D.D., Maynooth. 
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Roman Documents. 
[We summarise, or omit, the less important portions. } 


1. 


DOMICILE AND ORDINATION. INCARDINATION. 
ABSOLUTION OF PEREGRINI. 


[Dated 17th August, 1919.] 


His Eminence Cardinal Logue has kindly allowed us to publish the 
following document—sent from Rome in response to queries submitted. 

The first reply is not very satisfactory. Apparently there is some mis- 
understanding. The query—inspired by canon 956—is concerned with 
men who, at the moment of ordination, ‘ have no domicile ’: the reply 
makes no provision for them unless, at that same moment, they have 
a domicile. [For a parallel compare the canon itself: ‘ Episcopus 
proprius, quod attinet ad ordinationem saecularium, est . . . nisi 
agatur . . . de religioso professo.’] It leaves us in doubt, 19, 
whether the intention expressed in the oath is sufficient—combined, of 
course, with residence—for acquiring a domicile, 2°, whether (say) an 
Irish student, who has no domicile and is ordained for a foreign mission, 
has any ‘ proper Bishop ’ at all. 

The second is definite and welcome. From canon 111 one would 
conclude that, in the circumstances stated, incardination takes place 
automatically : after reading canon 969, he might be excused for suspect- 
ing that incardination is still a matter of the future. The reply makes 
it clear that the first interpretation is correct, and that the supplemen- 
tary question (3°), therefore, does not arise. 

The last reply is important for confessors. ‘ Peregrini’ are bound 
by the reservations in force in the diocese of confession. The point 
has been debated for a very long time past—to some extent, even 
under the Code. The various views were discussed some months ago 
in the J. E. Record (April, 1919, pp. 324-31): the conclusion arrived at 
is confirmed by the Roman decision. 


COMMISSIO PONTIFICIA 
AD CODICIS CANONES AUTHENTICE INTERPRBTANDOS 
Roma, 17 Augusti, 1919. 
Jminentissime Princeps, 
Ab dubia proposita ab Eminentia Tua 

Revina, nempe: 

1°, Quisnam sit Episcopus proprius pro ordinatione illorum, qui 
nullum domicilium habeant (can. 956). 

2°, Utrum ille qui ordinetur a proprio Episcopo servitio alius 
dioecesis ineardinetur huic alii dioecesi iuxta canonem. 111, $2, an potius 
dioecesi proprii Episcopi iuxta canonem 969, § 2. 
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Et, quatenus negative ad primam partem, 

3°, Quonam tempore incardinari debeat dioecesi cuius servitio 
ordinetur. 

4°, An peregrinus teneatur reservationibus loci in quo sit. 

Emi Patres huius Pontificiae Commissionis in plenario coetu dici 
3 Augusti 1919 responderunt : 

Ad 1m, Prout dubium exponitur, est Episcopus loci in quo fit 
ordinatio, modo tamen ordinandus praevie acquirat domicilium cum 
iuramento ad normam canonis 956. 

Ad 2m, Affirmative ad primam partem: negative ad secundam. 

Ad 3m, Provisum in responsione ad 2m, 

Ad 4m, Affirmative. 

Quae dum Eminentiae Tuae Revmae nota facio, manus Em tiae 
Tuae Reviae reverenter deosculor, meque profiteor, 

humillimum et addicttlum famulum, 
P. Card. Gasparri, 
Aloisius Sineerus, Seérius. 
Emo Principi 
Michaeli Cardinali Logue 
Archiepiscopo Armacano. 


HAVE THE ‘‘ MISSIONS’’ BECOME PARISHES? 


[Dated 1st August, published 1st September, 1919. Cf. Canons 216, 
454, 1409-11, 1415, 1488, of the Code.| 


Canonists will probably find some difficulty in reconciling this declara- 
tion with a decision of the Council published six months earlier. * 

The problem is this. A diocese, once subject to the Propaganda but 
recently brought under the common law—say, one of those in England 
or in the United States—has been divided into separate territorial sec- 
tions, each with its own church, people and special rector. Before 
May 19th 1918, these sections were not ‘ parishes,’ nor were the rectors 
bound by the strict obligation of saying the Missa pro populo. Did 
they ipso facto become parishes as soon as the Code (216, § 3) came into 
force? Or did they remain as before until the Bishop took steps to 
make them parishes? Manifestly a very important matter for the 
rectors. 

In the case referred to, the Bishop had taken no such action. In 
fact he was puzzled to know what position these ‘ stations ’ occupied, 
and he asked the Council for a decision. The answer was that. in virtue 
of can. 216, § 3, they were ‘ true and proper parishes,’ and that the 
rectors were bound to the Missa pro populo in the same way as other 
parish-priests. 2 

The first statement given below (I) seems to imply the same. But 
the second (II) declares that ‘a decree of the Ordinary is required.’ 
What kind of decree? The decree by which the division was originally 





4 Given in our April (1919) issue, pp. 183-6. 
* Ibid., pp. 185-6. 
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etiected? Hardly so: for, 1°, the division seems to be pre-supposed 
all through: insistence on the decree that brought it about would be 
rather out of place, 2°, if that decree sufficed, it would be hard to see 
how the ‘ subsidiary churches’ or ‘ chaplaincies ’ (I11)—not provided 
for in can. 216—could come into existence: the separate sections would 
have developed into ‘ parishes ’ on Pentecost Sunday, 1918. 

It is just possible that the present document contemplates dioceses 
not divided (at the date of the Code) in the manner indicated. It would 
be strange, though, to leave the majority aside end provide only for a 
small minority. 

It would appear, therefore, that, in the normal case, there must be 
a new ‘ decree "—subsequent to the Code. If so, the rectors—outside 
Warsaw at all events—need not trouble about the Missa pro populo 
regulation of canon 466 (339) till they hear of the Bishop's decree. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS 
The Problem. 


Ex dioecesibus, quae, ante Constitutionem Sapienti consilio, iuris- 
dictioni S. C. de Propaganda Fide subiiciebantur, postea vero in ius 
commune traductae sunt, nonnulla dubia fuerunt proposita circa natu- 
‘am paroeciarum seu missionum, in quas eaedem dioeceses partiuntur 
et circa iura atque officia rectorum earundem. 


The Solution : 1°. The Sections are Parishes, but an Episzopal Decree s Necessary. 


I. Ex Can. 216, Cod. I. C. inductium est, partes dioecesum ut supra, 
quibus peculiaris rector pro animarum cura sit adsignatus, uti paroe- 
cias in posterum haberi atque eo nomine appellari debere; reservata 
appellatione quasi-paroeciarum vel missionum partibus in quas, pro cura 
animarum, dividuntur Vicariatus apostolici et apostolicae Praefecturae. 

II. Ad constituendas paroecias requiritur quidem Ordinarii decre- 
tum, per quod territorii fines, sedes paroecialis et dos tam pro cultu 
quam pro sacerdotis sustentatione determinentur; necesse tamen non 
est inamovibilitatem rectori assignari; quin imo, si iustae adsunt cau- 
sae, amovibilitas in ipso creationis decreto declarari potest, iuxta cano- 
nes 1411, § 4, 454, § 3, et 1438. 


2°. Provision for Exceptional Cases. 


III. Quod si exiguus aut fluctuans fidelium numerus, vel absoluta 
congruae dotis carentia erectionem quarundam ecclesiarum in paroecias 
minime suadeant; huiusmodi ecclesiae uti subsidiariae vel capellaniae 
habeantur intra fines alicuius paroeciae, cuius in ditione ac dependentia 
manebunt, donee paroecialitatem propriam assequi poterunt. 

IV. In constituenda erigendarum paroeciarum dote prae oculis 
habeantur quae in Codice statuuntur, cann. 1409, 1410 et 1415, § 3. 


3°. Obligations in Regard to the ‘ Missa pro populo.’ 


V. Erectione porro, uti supra, canonice peracta, rector Paroeciae, 
sive parochus, sive vicarius oeconomus obligatione tenentur applicandae 
Missae pro populo; a qua eximuntur rectores ecclesiae subsidiariae vel 
capellaniae. Quod quidem onus si nimis grave reperiatur, ad Sanctam 
Sedem recurrendum erit pro opportuna reductione. 
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lI. 
THE CONCURSUS-SYSTEM AND THE CODE. 


[ Dated 15th April, published 2nd June, 1919. Cf. Canons 454, 459, 
of the Cede. 


The decision gives us some grounds for speculating on the probable 
future development of the concursus-policy. 

By a royal decree of the 2nd January 1862 it was arranged that, 
whenever a concursus for a parish was held, the civil power in Lusitania 
should have a predominant voice in the appointment, and that, when a 
coneursus was useless or impossible, the bishop should nominate pastors 
removable at will. Diplomatic relations with Rome having fallen 
through after the establishment of the new government in Portugal, the 
Holy See decided (13th July 1911) that appointments for the future 
were to be governed by the common law of the church. A relatio status 
in 1916 showed that the concursus-method had fallen into disuse, and 
that Episcopal appointment of removable rectors had become the rule. 
When appealed to for information, the Patriarch of Lisbon replied that 
the result was due to political persecution; and he petitioned the Holy 
See not to insist on a concursus, except for a few special parishes. 

The Congregation was faced with a difficulty. Which ‘ common 
law’ should be regarded as covered by the decision of 1911? The 
“common law’ of 1911, which prescribed a concursus? Or the 
“common law’ of the Code, which only tolerates the concursus ‘ in 
expectation of something better’? The decision favours the second 
view: the coneursus is to be abandoned, and the other tests (459, 
§ 3, 19°-3°) substituted. 

N.B.—Another decision (21st June 1919) declares a concursus un- 
necessary when a parish priest is transferred to another parish. It 
affects only countries in which—unlike ours—there is a ‘ special ’ con- 
cursus for each vacant parish. We, therefore, omit it. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII. 
The ‘Common Law’ would seem to be that of the Code (459, §§ 1-3.) 


Enimvero, decisio Apostolicae Sedis de beneficiorum provisione in 
Lusitania ad iuris communis sanctiones conformanda, quamvis lata sit 
a. 1911, hucusque, ut ex dictis liquet, exsecutioni demandata non est. 
Quum igitur in praesenti sit religiose exsequenda, statim sese offert 
dubium, quodnam ius commune nunc sit respiciendum: num quod 
vigebat a. 1911, usque ad promulgatum Codicem Iuris Canonici, an ius 
quod in Codice continetur. Etenim, ex una parte, ea decisio quum lata 
fuerit a. 1911, non poterat profecto respicere nisi ius commune eo tem- 
pore vigens: ex alia vero, eadem decisio quum exsequutioni demandanda 
sit nunc, post publicatum Codicem, peropportune videtur ad huius 
normam accipienda; siquidem universim quum de novo, re integra, 
ordinanda sit in aliqua regione canonica disciplina circa aliquod insti- 
tutum ecclesiasticum, praecipua quadam ratione, ordinatio fieri debet 
ad normam Codicis nunc vigentis: idcireo enim publicatum est, ut 
secundum illud quodlibet ecclesiasticae disciplinae caput in futurum 
ordinaretur. Quae quum ita sint, plane concludendum videtur, in casu, 
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obligationem concursus pro paroeciarum provisione minime esse im- 
ponendam nam Codex concursum iam non praescribit, nec exigit; sed 
solummodo praescribit ut forma concursus retineatur, et quidem donec 
Sedes Apostolica aliud decreverit, iis in locis in quibus est in usu (can. 
459, § 4), quod videtur idem esse ac permittere bonum in expectatione 
melioris, ad quod contenditur. [Which, however, does not mean that 
the Bishops may continue to appoint removables without any examina- 
tion: canons 454 and 459, §§ 1-3, forbid the policy. | 


The Opposite View stated : the Concursus-Method ‘ virtually ’ in Force in Lusitania . 

Ex adverso, etiam omisso quod incertum manet num ius com- 
mune nune aptandum non sit fortasse quod vigebat a. 1911, quando 
Apostolica prodiit praefata decisio, in quo iure quidem concursus prae- 
scribebatur, ad mentem quoque Codicis videtur Lusitania comprehendi 
inter illas regiones in quibus paroeciarum provisio fit per concursum : 
fit, inquam, saltem virtualiter, si non ipsa re et effectu. Siquidem 
modus ab inducta separatione usque in praesens servatus, fuit modus 
anormalis et irregularis, qui solummodo tribuendus sit statui perturbato 
Ecclesiae Lusitanae ; qua perturbatione durante Episcopi nullum in hac 
parte determinatum ius secuti sunt, sed in praxi vindicarunt sibi per- 
amplam quandam libertatem vel contra ius agendi, quia aliter non fide- 
bant posse se congruenter providere necessitatibus fidelium et curae ani- 
marum. At vero, status perturbatus, praesertim violentia inductus, licet 
per aliquod tempus perseverans, non est dicendus immutasse funditus 
statum iuris praecedentem, qui immo virtualiter perseverare censetur, 
quatenus, scilicet, re etiam et effectu perseveraret, sublata perturbatione 
et violentia. Quum igitur ante separationem vigeret in Lusitania disci- 
plina concursus in provisione paroeciarum, videtur haec eadem, saltem 
virtualiter, usque in praesens perseverasse, ac propterea ad mentem 
Codicis, can. 459, § 4, retinenda, donee Apostolica Sedes aliud decre- 
verit. [Which does not mean that the decree of 1862 should be revived: 
the civil regulation has ceased, and the Tridentine arrangement should 
take its place.]} 

The Decision. 

Episcopi poterunt in inolita praxi perduarare ad annum; interim 

ipsi conficiant elenchum, transmittendum ad H. S, C., paroeciarum quae 


dotem sufficientem habent. Elapso autem anno, paroecias, quae 
sufficientem dotem habent, conferant ad normam Cod. LIur. Can., 
c. 459, § 3, n. 1-3, poterunt vero alias conferre ad nutum. Curent 


tamen iidem Episcopi ut quamprimum Jae paroeciae congrua dote 
compleantur. 


IV. 
CONFIRMATION REGISTERS: CANONICAL PRECEDENCE : 
MEANING OF ‘ACQUIRED RIGHTS.’ 
[ Dated 9th February, 18th May, published 4th July, 1st September, 1919. 
Cf. Canons 4, 22, 106, 368, 370, 436, 470, 798, of the Code. | 

The two documents throw some light on the statement made in 
canon 4—that ‘ acquired rights remain intact, unless expressly revoked 
by the canons of the Code.’ 
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In the diocese of Molfetta the Canon Sacristan of the Cathedral was 
privileged, in accordance with a practice 200 years old, 1°, to assist the 
Bishop at Confirmations, 2°, to keep a Confirmation register for the 
whole diocese, 3°, to supply therefrom certificates on payment of a 
fee. The injunctions of canons 470 and 798 in regard to parochial 
registers seemed to put an end to the second privilege and, as a con- 
sequence, to the third. Trying to reconcile the old and the new, the 
Vicar Capitular decided that the Sacristan was, within three days of 
each Confirmation, to notify the parish priest concerned, so that the 
event could be recorded in the Baptism-register. The Sacristan ap- 
pealed to Rome: canon 4, he said, guaranteed him his ‘ acquired 
rights ’: above all, it would not allow them to be transformed into 
‘ obligations *: if the postal expenses were to be met, he would let the 
Chapter take charge of the whole proceedings. The Chapter hastened 
to decline the honour, and, on the 14th July 1918, suggested that the 
general law be introduced, i.e., that each parish priest keep his own 
records. For the reasons stated below, the Congregation decided that 
the Sacristan had lost no ‘ acquired rights,’ and that the general law 
would have to take its course. 

The second document covers two cases. On the same grounds as 
before, the Prior of the Chapter of Cuneo protested against canon 370, 
which gives the Vicar-Generai precedence: and, in the diocese of Udine, 
several Canons objected to the same regulation unless the Vicar appeared 
in the dress appropriate to his office. Both protests go by the board: 
the Congregation decides that no ‘ rights "—of the kind implied in 
canon 4—have been acquired, and that canon 370 must be accepted 
absolutely. 

The special grievances of the Sacristan and Canons are of little interest 
to anyone except themselves. We quote only the passages that bear on 
the interpretation of the Code. It will be seen :— 

1°. That, in spite of can. 6, 1°, a particular law may stand if opposed 
merely to a secondary prescription of the Code. 

2°. That ‘rights’ are very different from their ‘ use.’ 

3°. That there can be no claim to exemption from a new law. 

1°. That ‘rights’ are not easily acquired under any law that is 
specially subject to change. 

5°. That the ‘rights’ must have been acquired by individual, con- 
crete persons—in virtue, not of a law, but of a definite ‘ past fact.’ 

6°. That a claim based on ‘ acquired rights’ will need strong support 
before it can compete with a canon of the Code. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII 
I. 
THE MOLFETTA CASE 
The Diocesan Law might prevail against the Canon (470) requiring Parochial Registers. 
__Nee denegandum, si res sub aspectu mere theoretico consideretur 
videri in casu ea esse praxis Melphictensis, quae a Codice noviter dato 
non revocetur, ideoque sustineri adhue possit. Si enim consideretur 
quatenus est ius quaesitum sive Capitulo, sive Sacristae Capituli 
nomine, iure servatur vi can. 4; si quatenus est consuetudo a duobus 
et ultra saeculis vigens, succurrit can. 5; si tandem, quod rectius videtur, 
habeatur tamquam lex et statutum dioecesanum (nam et in Constit. 
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Synodal. episcopi Loffredi, a. 1673, cap. XXII, legitur: ‘In nostra 
eathedrali Ecclesia, in qua Sacramentum hoe ministrari solet, Confir- 
matorum liber conficiatur '), potest quidem prima fronte abrogata 
censeri vi can. 6, 1° quatenus, ‘ opposita praescriptis huius Codicis,’ 
in casu, canoni 470: verum sedulo attendendum est praefatam praxim 
opponi tantummodo cuidam praescripto secundario can. 470, non vero 
ipsi legi: praecipuum enim obiectum legis, in casu, est ut habeatur liber 
Confirmatorum, secundarium ut habeatur a parochis: porro Melphicti 
habetur liber Confirmatorum, licet unus pro tota dioecesi, in cathedrali. 
At vero oppositio iuri communi, quando cadit in eo quod est secun- 
darium, servato praecipuo obiecto legis, non videtur secumferre abro- 
gationem praxis. [This, however, only theoretical. The matter was 
really one for the Chapter, and the Sacristan had no right to appeal 
independently. | 


No Rights lost : their Exereise merely modified. New Law allows no Exemptions. 

Quoad haec frustra querelas admovet | Sacrista ] contra decretum, quae 
potius contra Codicem sunt. Nam profecto ius extrahendi particulas ex 
libro consequitur ius tenendi librum, nee ab eo separari potest. Quum 
igitur decretum Vicarii Capitularis praesupposuerit et praeservaverit in 
Canonico Sacrista ius tenendi librum, ius quoque extrahendi attesta- 
tiones illi servavit. Quod si rariores, immo nullae evasurae sunt 
petitiones particularum in futurum tempus, eo quod suscepta Confir- 
matio iam adnotata prostabit in libro Baptizatorum penes singulos 
parochos, non inde immutabitur ius, sed tantummodo exercitium et 
consequens utilitas juris. Nova autem praescripta quae huiuscemodi 
exercitium et consequentem utilitatem imminuunt non sunt ex arbitrio 
Vicarii, sed ex ipsa lege noviter data. Et si Canonicus Sacrista suam 
possessionem his novis praescriptis turbatam contendit, dicere et pro- 
bare debuisset proprium ius seu privilegium consistere non solum in iis 
tribus de quibus supra, sed etiam in eremptione a nova lege: quod 
absonum, eo ipso quia lex est nova. Si enim haec fuissent praescripta a 
iure antiquo et a parochis regulariter peracta, eorumdem omissio a Cano- 
nico Sacrista Melphictensi naturam induisset exemptionis cuiusdam; 
sed cum, nemine diffitente, sint praescripta nova, a Codice noviter dato 
in bonum commune inducta, turbatio iuris aut possessionis minime 


dicenda sunt: alioquin talia essent pro universis parochis in toto orbe 
terrarum. 


There should be a Proportion between Rights and Obligations: the Common Law 
meets the Case best. 

Quum itaque a novis praescriptis exemptio ne concipi quidem pos- 
sit, quumque exinde, ut ipse fuse persequitur Canonicus recurrens, ius 
sibi (rectius Capitulo Cathedrali) ex antiqua praxi competens, omni iam 
utilitate careat, immo vertatur in detrimentum non leve, propter sum- 
ptus sustinendos, plane consequitur praxim antiquam illam, quam theo- 
retice sustineri posse post datum Codicem vidimus, practice urgendam 
non esse, nisi bonum commune ita requirat. Aequum enim est neminem 
invitum gravandum esse quin gravamini respondeat quaedam congrua 
compensatio. [The old practice, it is shown, is no longer demanded by 
the public welfare.| Quibus plane consideratis, consultius videtur, 


abrogata antiqua praxi, ius commune Codicis etiam pro dioecesi Mel- 
phictensi in re de qua agitur urgere. 
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The Decision. 
Recursum esse reiiciendum et, attenta deliberatione emissa a Capitulo 
die 14 iulii 1918, applicetur ius commune. 


Eu. 
THE CUNEO AND UDINE CASES. 
The Prior’s Contention. 


Contendit Prior Parochus Cuneensis per illatam in statuta modifi- 
cationem laesa fuisse iura canonico Priori possessione supra centenaria 
quaesita, contra praescriptum can. 4. [This proved from documents. | 
Quae quum ita sint et quum can. 370 nullo modo revocet contraria 
privilegia, concludendum videtur, ad normam can. 4, nullam immuta- 
tionem in casu, vel post Codicem, esse faciendam. 


Reply: 1°. The Code does not change the Internal Constitution of the Chapter. 

Attamen ab hac argumentatione non abest aequivocatio. Sane nemo 
contestatur Priori Parocho Cuneensi ius praesidendi coetibus capitula- 
ribus et retinendi in Capitulo primam dignitatem. Hoe quidem ius illi 
agnoscit allegata Bulla erectionis collegiatae (a. 1703) et conservat Bulla 
rectionis cathedralis (a. 1817); sed neque Codex huic iuri detrimentum 
aliquod affert, quum nihil definiat quoad ordinem et numerum digni- 
tatum in Capitulis, ut liquet ex can. 393, 408. [Variety in this matter 
the key-note of previous teaching. | 


2°. An Essentially Mutable Law an Insecure Foundation for ‘ Rights.’ 

Ab hae vero quaestione de interna constitutione cuiusque Capituli, 
omnino independens est quaestio de iure praecedentiae definiendo inter 
personas sive physicas sive morales. Norma seu lex ad rem plane est 
mutabilis, ideoque per eius mutationem non tolluntur vera iura quaesita, 
lieet de facto fieri possit ut qui antea praecedentiam non habebat, postea 
habeat, et vicissim. Quamobrem frustra adversus effectus mutatae legis 
provocatur ad praescriptum can. 4 de iure quaesito non tollendo. 


3°. Changes in ‘ Offices’ leave ‘ Rights’ Unaffected. 

Haec ut plenius intelligantur duo consideranda sunt: illud primum 
quod iura quaesita spectantur in personis individuis, concretis, sive phy- 
sicae sint sive morales: e contrario praecedentia statuitur inter munera, 
officia, qualitates, in abstracto (v. gr. antianitas, ordo sacerdotalis, etc.). 
Itaque si lex mutat ordinem praecedentiae inter diversa munera, non 
ideo tollit iura quaesita personis eadem munera obtinentibus. 


4°. Difference between ‘ Law’ and ‘ Past Fact’: Examples cited. 


Praeterea, can. 4 de non sublatis per Codicem iuribus quaesitis, in 
eo habet fundamentum, quod lex, per se, non agit retrorsum, seu non 
habet vim retroactivam ut dici solet, quum ‘ respiciat futura, non prae- 
terita ’’ prouti habet can. 10. Id tamen non significat generatim legem 
non posse in futurum supprimere ius quod quis habet dum illa pro- 
mulgatur, sed tantum non posse eam tollere in futurum ius quod quis, 
dum lex promulgatur, habet dependenter a facto praeterito, dum bene 
potest tale ius tollere in futurum, si sit independens ab aliqua facto 
praeterito. Ita v. g. diaconus qui ante Codicem accepit collationem 
paroeciae, habet ex facto praeterito collationis ius quaesitum in paroe- 
ciam: quamobrem lex can. 458 exigens ad officium parochi sacerdotium 
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et auferens diaconis capacitatem ad tale officium, profecto nequit auferre 
tali diacono capacitatem: eo ipso quia nequit agere retrorsum, nequit 
ius quaesitum tollere, dum ageret retrorsum tolleretque ius quaesitum si 
auferre praetenderet capacitatem dependentem omunino a facto praete- 
rito. E contrario vir constitutus in xv aetatis anno in vigilia Pentecostes 
anni 1918 habilis erat ad contrahendum matrimonium, quam habilitatem 
sustulit profecto insequenti die Codicis can. 1067 exigens xvi aetatis 
annum. Agebatur enim de supprimendo in futurum, ius nullo modo 
dependens a facto praeterito, ideoque lex illam habilitatem tollens, nequa- 
quam egit retrorsum nec sustulit quaesitum ius. Ratio namque cur 
iuvenis xv annorum sit inhalilis ad matrimonium est praesens ecius aetas, 
non factum praeteritum, quia nullo umquam tempore quispiam ius 
habuit quaesitum ad matrimonium ante aetatem a lege ipsa permissam. 
A pari, in nostro casu, qui, quum sit prima dignitas Capituli habebat 
praecedentiae ius in choro super Vicario Generali, ita disponente lege 
quae tune vigebat; hodie, mutato hoc iure et sancita praecedentia Vicarii 
Generalis etiam super dignitatibus, idem. ille, quamquam sit et maneat 
prima dignitas, iam nequit praetendere praecedentiam quam habebat; 
quia nimirum hoc ius per legem fuit in futurum sublatum independenter 
a facto praeterito, immo per solam legis mutationem; quum numquam 
prima dignitas habuerit praecedentiae ius super illis quos lex ei quoad 
praecedentiam anteponeret. [ Moreover, it is added, the Prior's con- 
tention would apply to all Chapters, and make Canon 370 useless. } 


And the Code has obviously changed the ‘ Law.’ 

Codicem autem immutasse de facto ius antea in hac parte vigens, 
res est manifesta: immo leges de praecedentia in Codice contentae sunt 
et apparent ex illis legibus quae ‘ totam de integro ordinant legis prioris 
materiam ’ (can. 22) et ideo ad normam can. 6, n. 1, quaslibet leges 
sive particulares sive contrarias omnino abrogant. Enimvero in Codice 
primum (can. 106) inveniuntur normae generales, perspicuae illae ac 
omnino rationabiles, hance materiam ordinantes, quae singulis locis variis 
muneribus applicantur, utpote nominatim in can. 370 officio Vicarii 
Generalis. Frustra quid simile perquires in toto corpore iuris (cfr., v. g., 
can. 1 et 15, X, de maior. et obed., I, 33; Extrav. Ioann., XXII eod; 
Cone. Trid., sess. XXV, can. 6 et 17 de ref.): ubi nonnisi lacinias inve- 
nies, praeter quas, ad moderandum ius praecedentiae, non supererat 
nisi congeries resolutionum S. R. C., atque usus et observantia. [This 
especially true of the Vicar-General’s position. | 

Merito itaque Codex totam ex integro hanc materiam ordinavit non 
modo praecedentiam definiens quoad singula munera, sed etiam principia 
generalia statuens unde illae singulae sanctiones aestimarentur. In 
nostra specie can. 370 prona est applicatio horum principiorum prout 
can. 106 ponuntur: ibi enim legitur: ‘ (1) qui alius personam gerit ex 
eadem obtinet praecedentiam; (2) cui est auctoritas in personas sive 
physicas sive morales eidem est ius praecedentiae supra illas ’: quae duo 
principia evidenter obtinent in munere Vicarii Generalis respectu cuius- 
libet membri aut dignitatis Capituli et etiam integri Capituli (cfr. 
ean. 368), quum ille teneat locum Episcopi et habeat iurisdictionem in 
omnes et singulos clericos dioecesis, non exclusis canonicis et dignitati- 
bus ecclesiae cathedralis. Itaque ordinata noviter ex integro ad normam 
horum principiorum materia de praecedentia Vicarii Generalis, iam nullo 
modo attendendum est ad obsoletam distinctionem Vicarii assistentis 
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in qualitate, seu melius, in habitu vicariali, et in qualitate, seu potius, 
in habitu canonicali: vicissim, quum ex hisce principiis, merito Codex 
negaverit Vicario Generali praecedentiam in clericum charactere epis- 
copali fulgentem, quatenus ipse eodem careat, cessavit omnino quod 
satis communiter tradebant Auctores (cfr. r. g., Leurenium, de Vic. 
Gener., q. 41): Vicarium nempe Generalem praecedere ceteris canonicis, 
tametsi aliqui ex illis consecrationem Episcopalem recepissent. 
The Decision. 
wv. . . . nee * “e ae —— on we 
Emi Patres 8. C. Concilii in plenariis comitiis diei 17 maii, supra 
enunciatis dubiis propositis [i.e., Whether the Vicar has the right of 
precedence, 1°, over the Prior, 29°, when he appears in ordinary choral 
dress|, respondendum censuerunt Ad utrumque: affirmative. 


V. 
THE COURT OF APPEAL FOR RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES. 


[ Dated 24th March, published 2nd June, 1919. Cf. Canons 247, 250-2, 
1598-1605, of the Code.] 


The powers of the Congregation for Religious’ Affairs are defined in 
Canon 251. The Holy Office deals with matters of faith, and with the 
Eucharistic fast, even when they affect Religious (247): so does the 
Council with ‘ pious sodalities’ (250, § 2), the Propaganda with the 
missionary aspects of Religious life (252, § 5), the Rota and Signatura 
with judicial trials (1598-1605). But, outside these, the authority of 
the Congregation extends to all matters affecting ‘ the ruling, discipline, 
studies, prerogatives and privileges’ of Orders, Congregations, pious 
communities and Tertiaries (251); though, when others are concerned, 
the Congregation may, if it wishes, submit the point at issue to another 
Congregation or tribunal (§ 2). 

The four replies, given by a Special Commission, illustrate the prin- 
ciples. 


COETUS 8. R. E. CARDINALIUM 
A SUMMO PONTIFICE PECULIARITER DESIGNATUS 


Queries regarding Special Bequests and Dispensations. 

1. Utrum omnes quaestiones, seu instantiae, quae attingunt aliquod 
ius, aut commodum (seu interesse) alicuius familiae religiosae, aut soda- 
lium religiosorum, spectent privative ad 8. C. de Religiosis. 

2. Utrum concedere, servatis consuetis normis, sanationes et condo- 
nationes quoad praeteritum, et reductiones quoad futurum relate ad 
capellanias et alia legata, quae, licet concredita non sint Ordini aut fami- 
liae religiosae, qua tali, erecta tamen aut translata reperiuntur in eccle- 
siis religiosorum, spectet ad 8S. C. Concilii, an potius ad S. C. de 
Religiosis. 

3. Cuinam Congregationi competentia tribuenda sit quoad dispen- 
sationem ad Ordines sacros recipiendos a Religiosis sive ex defectu 
aetatis sive ab irregularitate, sive quoad alias conditiones quae ad con- 
ferendos Ordines requiruntur, sive quod ad studia pertinet quae sacris 
ordinationibus sunt praemittenda. 

4. Cuinam Congregationi competentia tribuenda sit quoad religiosos 
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dispensandos, qui propter morbum vel alia de causa a Missae. celebra- 
tione physice vel moraliter impediuntur, veluti si pedibus consistere non 
valeant. 
The Replies. 

Ad 1. Affirmative: in sensu tamen canonis 251 Codicis Iuris 
Canonici. 

Ad 2. Privative ad 8. C. de Religiosis, quoadusque legatorum admi- 
nistratio et adimplementum concredita sint Religiosis. 

Ad 8. Ad 8. C. de Religiosis. 

Ad 4. Ad $. C. de Religiosis. 


Vi. 
COMMUNICATION OF BISHOP’S POWERS. 


[Dated 18th July, published 1st August, 1919. Cf. Canons 63-79, 239, 
349, 1147, of the Code.) 


In connexion with some of the Episcopal powers enumerated in 
can. 349, it might have been reasonably contended that, in accordance 
with the principle underlying can. 199, $ 1, they could be delegated or 
communicated * either wholly or in part.’ The present reply seems to 
define the opposite—in so far, at least, as attaching Indulgences to 
Rosaries, &c., is concerned. Technically, we may claim, it is still open 
to anyone to say, 1°, that a Bishop can validly communicate these 
powers (cf. 1147, § 3), 2°, that he may even lawfully do so per modum 
actus. But the case is considerably weaker than before. 


Bishops not allowed to communicate Habitual Powers of blessing Beads. 

R. P. D. Eduardus Ioseph Hanna, Sancti Francisci in California 
Archiepiscopus, nuper proposuit resolvendum sequens dubium, quod ita 
sonat: ‘ An liceat Episcopis communicare presbyteris suae ditionis habi- 
tualiter potestatem benedicendi rosaria, etc., de qua in canone 349, 
$1, n.1, cum applicatione indulgentiarum, observatis ritibus ab Eccle- 
sia praescriptis.’ 

Sacra Poenitentiaria Apostolica, re mature considerata, responden- 
dum censuit: Negative. 


VII. 
BENEFICE FOUNDATION. 


[Dated 14th July, 1918, published 1st March, 1919. Cf. Canons 
1417, 1450, 1455. } 

The discussion and solution furnish a very practical commentary on 
two canons of the new Code—the first of which (1417) allows the founder 
of a benefice to impose moderate conditions opposed to the common 
law, while the second (1450), though it abolishes the right of patronage 
for the future, approves of other spiritual favours, and, if the Ordinary 
consents, empowers the founder to insist that the first person appointed 
to the benefice be himself or a friend. The Bishop of Gerona reported 
that certain priests, who established or supplemented the revenues of 
benefices, claimed, 1°, that they should themselves be appointed to the 
henefices, 2°, that they should be free from the obligations attached, 
3°, that they should be entitled to assist at the other Church functions 


2nd 
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and to receive the resulting honoraria. The Congregation considers the 
matter in the light both of the Code and of previous laws, distinguishes 
between the founding of a benefice and the supplementing of its revenue, 
and shows itself, on the whole, very favourable to the claims of the 
benefactors. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII. 
The Wishes of Founders must always be treated with Great Respect. 

Quoad fundationem beneficii translatitium in iure est, in statuenda 
lege fundationis alicuius beneficii plurimum deferri fundatorum volun- 
tati, ut ii alliciantur et non retrahantur a fundationibus. Erectio enim 
beneficiorum favorem Ecclesiae continet ; siquidem tendit ad augendum 
cultum divinum et Ecclesiae decus, tum ob novos actus cultus divini 
qui erunt a beneficiato ex obligatione ponendi, tum etiam quia bona, 
in hune finem oblata, Deo dicantur et ex temporalibus veluti sacra ct 
spiritualia efficiuntur. Quae commoda obtinenda causa sunt, cur funda- 
toribus etiam conditiones iuri communi contrarias in tabulis fundatio- 
nis apponere permittatur. [Authorities cited.| Quam facultatem ad- 
mittendi conditiones etiam iuri communi contrarias Episcopis agnovit 
explicite Codex, can. 1417, ubi tamen illa limitatione circumscribitur, 
quod agatur de conditionibus honestis et naturae beneficii non repugnan- 
tibus. [This restriction underlay the old law as well.] 


The Condition regarding Appointment is one that may be Admitted. 

Age vero, in casu, prima illa conditio, quod fundator obtineat prima 
vice beneficium a se fundatum, non est conditio turpis aut beneficii 
naturae repugnans, ut est manifestum. Orator quidem timuisse videtur 
ne sub hae conditione lateret simonia attendens fortasse Benedictum 
XIV in Institut. canonic. num. 95 et resolutionem huius 8. C. in causa 
Alexandrina, Augmenti dotis, a. 1686, ad eodem relatam. Attamen ille 
timor caret fundamento ;, quin immo eo loco Benedictus XIV, n. 6 sq. 
contrarium expresse defendit innixus auctoritate Pitonii; nec allegata 
causa Alexandrina facit ad rem, ut optime ibidem prosequitur Bene- 
dictus XIV, quia in illa causa non agebatur de fundatore, sed de alio 
clerico desiderante obtinere beneficium iam fundatum, qui augmentum 
dotis offerebat, non Episcopo, sed patronis, conventione cum eis inita, ut 
se propter promissum augmentum dotis praesentarent; qua in re, bonis 
temporalibus oblatis, intendebat obligare patronos ad sui praesentatio- 
nem, cui conventioni merito visa est subesse labes simoniaca. At in 
casu, ut ibidem discrimen ostendens prosequitur Benedictus XIV, agitur 
de conditione posita ab ipso fundatore et per Episcopum acceptanda, 
ut illi prima vice liceat habere beneficium; bona autem offeruntur 
Ecclesiae, ut Ecclesiae in perpetuum serviant in augmentum cultus 
divini per beneficiatum, qui illis bonis sustentetur, procurandum. Et 
mirum profecto esset, intercedere labem simoniacam ea in re, quam 
novus Codex ratam habuit cum tamen voluit in futurum abolitum ius- 
patronatus. Ita enim statuitur can. 1450, § 2: Ordinarius potest funda- 
tionem beneficii admittere ea adiecta conditione, ut beneficium prima 
vice conferatur clerico fundatori vel alii clerico a fundatore designato. 


So is the Condition regarding Exemption from Duties attached to the Benefice. 
Secundo loco, est quidem contra ius, quod beneficiatus obtinens 
beneficium onera beneficio adnexa non impleat, ut est manifestum : 
beneficium enim datur propter officium; at quod determinatus benefi- 
ciatus, v. gr. fundator ipse, qui simul est primus beneficii obtentor, non 
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teneatur ad onera beneficii implenda, nun est conditio turpis nec contra 
naturam beneficii, ideoque a fundatore, cui datur conditiones etiam 
contra ius opponere (can. 1417), in lege fundationis id statui potest. 
Sane non repugnat naturae beneficii, quod beneficiatus per dispensa- 
tionem liberetur ab oneribus beneficio adnexis, v. gr. canonicus per ali- 
quod tempus dispensetur a lege residentiae et officii choralis, dum tamen 
interim percipit beneficii fructus; quae dispensatio, si naturae beneficii 
repugnaret, dari non posset. Item saepe admissum est, ut fundator sibi 
reservet pensionem ex bonis pro fundatione oblatis, cum tamen nullam 
impleat obligationem beneficio adnexam; quam reservationem pensionis 
expresse agnoscit Codex, can. 1455, num. 2. Praeterea agnoscitur fun- 
datori facultas in limine fundationis apponendi conditionem, ut ad illud 
possit praesentari etiam infans, qui profecto dum ad congruam aetatem 
non pervenerit, non poterit onera beneficii implere. [Authorities are 
cited: and it is pointed out that the reasons are particularly strong when 
the Benefice is merely a Mass-chaplaincy. | 


The Third Claim is one of Equity, not of Justice, and is left to the Ordinary’s Discretion. 

Relate ad tertium punctum, seu ad participationem fundatoris in 
emolumentis adventitiis, velut in funeribus aliisque similibus, profecto, 
si fundator ecclesiae in beneficio a se fundato serviret, nulla esset ratio 
cur ea participatio fundatori denegaretur; ut enim in iis emolumentis 
partem habeant prae ceteris clerici servitio ecclesiae addicti, ratio est hoc 
ipsum servitium ecclesiae praestitum; quae ratio quidem in hypothesi 
servitii non praestiti locum non habet. Aliunde tamen negari non 
potest, quod fundator, prima vice beneficium a se fundatum obtinens, 
licet servitium ipse ecclesiae non praestet, habendus tamen sit ut eccle- 
siae benfactor, cui, relinquens beneficium a se fundatum, perpetua qua- 
dam ratione in augmentum cultus divini contribuit et perpetuo sustentat 
beneficiatum, qui ad participationem adventitiorum admittetur. Qua ex 
ratione, admissio fundatoris ad participationem adventitiorum coniuncta 
cum servitio propter quod adventitia obtinentur, licet debita non dicatur, 
aequa tamen vere dici potest. 

Iam vero, antequam Episcopus fundationem oblatam acceptet, debet 
vocare interesse habentes, prout in casu sunt ceteri beneficiati ecclesiae, 
iisque auditis debet ponderare, utrum detrimentum quod patiuntur ceteri 
beneficiati in eo quod fundator admittatur ad funera, ad anniversaria 
ceterasque functiones, compensetur sufficienter per augmentum perpe- 
tuum cultus divini obtentum in fundatione novi beneficii; si ita iudicet, 
potest Ordinarius pro suo ivre fundationem etiam cum illa conditione 
acceptare. 


Principles regarding the ‘ Supplementing ° of the Revenue : Need of an Apostolic 
Indult. 

lus constitutum de re hoc erat, quod iuspatronatus non acquireretur, 
nec patronus, sed tantum benefactor ecclesiae fieret et diceretur, qui 
ecclesiae iam sufficienter dotatae novos tribueret reditus, etiamsi maiores 
essent, quam illi, qui primitus pro sufficienti dote fuissent assignati; eo 
quod patroni fierent, non propter quantitatem rei donatae, sed qui 
primum ecclesiam seu beneficium, quodammodo a non esse ad esse 
sufficienti donatione seu dotatione perducerent. Si tamen dos primitus 
data omnino periisset, ab illo, qui de novo sufficienter beneficium 
dotasset. [Authorities cited.] 

Admittebatur quidem iuspatronatus etiam occasione augmenti dotis 
acquiri posse, si tamen dimidia saltem dos constituatur, sed statuebatur 
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in hoc casu iuspatronatus haberi ex indulto Apostolico, pro quo obtinendo 
augmentum dotis erat causa motiva sive impulsiva (Garcia, De benefic., 
part. 5, cap. 9, n. 127; Lotterius, De re benefic., lib. II, qu. 7). Unde 
infertur, ex sola auctoritate Episcopi, augmentum dotis admittentis, 
iuspatronatus dotem augenti etiam ex dimidia parte, deferri non 
potuisse. [Jt is, therefore, added that, as regards the future, no founda- 
tion rights can be acquired by merely supplementing the revenue, and 
that past transactions must be judged individually on their merits. The 
‘exemption from duty’ claim is then formally allowed—also the right 
to be present at the Church functions, provided no veto is lodged by those 
interested. | 


VIII. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


[Dated 4th July, published 1st August, 1919. Cf. Canons 1322-6 

of the Code.) 

The decision renews the prohibition of 55 years ago—against Catholic 
participation in the activities of the London Society. As an appendix 
two documents of the Inquisition are given again—one addressed ‘ to 
all the Bishops of England’ (16th September 1864), the other ‘ to 
certain Puseyite Anglicans * (8th November 1865). 

SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO 8. OFFICII 
The Query and Reply. 

In generali consessu Supremae Sacrae Congregationis Sancti Officii, 
habito feria IV, 2 iulii 1919, proposito dubio: ‘ Utrum instructiones huius 
eiusdem Supremae Sacrae Congregationis, latae die 16 septembris 1864, 
circa participationem catholicorum cuidam societati Londini erectae 
ad procurandam, ut aiebant, christianitatis unitatem, applicandae sint, 
et a fidelibus servandae etiam quoad eorundem participationem con- 
ventibus quibuscumque, comitiisque publicis vel privatis ab acatho- 
licis indictis, qui finem sibi praestituunt unionem procurandi omnium 
coetuum christianorum nomen sibi vindicantium’; Emi ac Rmi Dai 
Cardinales in rebus fidei et morum Inquisitores Generales responden- 
dum mandarunt: ‘ Affirmative, et iterum evulgandas esse in ephemeride 
officiali Sanctae Sedis supra memoratas litteras, una cum aliis ad 
quosdam Puseistas anglicos datis, die 8 novembris 1865.’ 

[We may also note: 

1°. A letter (dated 29th June, published 4th July) addressed to 
the Italian Bishops, and providing for an increase in clerical 
revenue to meet the increased cost of living. 

2°. A decree (dated 15th July, published 1st August) indicating 
the policy to be followed in regard to vows taken by Religious 
subject to military service, 

3°. A reply (10th July, Ist August) regarding the ceremonies 
obligatory at temporary and solemn profession respectively. 

4°. Some remarks (18th November 1918, 1st September 1919) 
on civil marriage. They are interesting, but out of date under 
the Code. 

5°. A condemnation of Theosophy (18th July, 1st August 1919). 

Text and comment in our next issue. ] 








Theological Articles in the Reviews. 


THe CatHotic WorLp. (August, 1919.)—Father Cuthbert, 0.S.F.C., 
‘Catholic Social Study.’ [Catholics deficient in Social wer soy 
T. J. S., ‘An Answer.’ Joseph J. O'Reilly, Ph.D., ‘The Passing o 
Kipling.’ Francis Aveling, S.T.D., ‘ Armistice Days.’ John A. Ryan, 
D.D., * Vocational Education in a Democratic Society.’ [Such educa- 
tion must be introduced at once into Catholic schools.] ©, C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J., ‘ How to Read St. John’s Gospel.’ Alfred G. Brickel, 
S.J., ‘Cardinal Newman and Edmund Burke.’ [Many intellectual 
features in common.] Brian Padraic O’Seasnain, ‘ ‘The Silences.’ 
Mary Foster, ‘An Uncanonised Saint.’ [A piece of fiction.] Martha 
Elvira Pettus, ‘Sister Teresa.’ EZuphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt, 
‘Thomas Dongan.’ [First Catholic Governor of New York. ] 
(September, 1919.)—Brother Constantius, ‘The Educational Re- 
forms of de la Salle.’ Anthony Beck, ‘Promotion of Citizen- 
ship.’ Alfred G. Brickel, 8.J., ‘Cardinal Newman and Gilbert 
K. Chesterton.’ [Though differing in style, they have the same medieval 
outlook.] Margaret MZunsterberg, ‘ Francis Thompson, a Poet's Poet.’ 
H. E. G. Rope, M.A., ‘Remoteness.’ [In praise of civilization of 
remote districts like Connemara.| Michael Andrew Chapman, ‘ Re- 
semblance of the Anglican Communion Service to the Catholic Mass.’ 
C. C. Martindale, S.J., ‘ How to Read St. John’s Gospel.’ The Editor, 
‘ Maryknoll and the Far East.’ Henry E. O’Keeffe, C.S.P., * Love, 
Marriage and Divorce.’ Mary Foster, ‘An Uncanonized Saint.’ New 
Books. Recent Events. With our Readers. 


SrupiEs. (September, 1919.)—Peter Finlay, ‘ Socialism and Catholic 
Teaching.’ [The extracts from James Connolly do not sufficiently prove 
the severe strictures on Irish Socialists.] Hoin MacNeill, ‘ The Irish 
Law of Dynastic Succession.’ Herbert Thurston, ‘ Spiritualism and 
its Dangers.’ [Shows the dangers from the confession of Spiritualists. ] 
Arthur E. Clery, ‘The Gaelic League, 1893-1919.’ [An interesting 
retrospect.] Edmond Power, ‘ Palestinian Customs as Illustrating the 
Bible.’ . Wibberley, ‘ Agricultural Education.’ Poetry.—M. M. 
Gaffney, ‘ Rex a Ligno.’ Armel O’Connor, ‘ Pan's Villanelle.’ Cathaoir 
O’Braonain, ‘ Darkness.” George O’Neill, ‘ Funeral Song.’ Theodore 
Maynard, ‘ Night.’ Charles J. Quirk, ‘ Creation.’ Osborn Bergin, ‘ Un- 
published Irish Poems—No. 7.’ W. J. Lawrence, ‘ Shakespeare from 
a New Angle.’ Ambrose Coleman, ‘ The Friars Pilgrims for Christ.’ 
Chronicle—Stephen J. Brown, I. ‘ Irish Fiction for Boys.’ D. J. F., 
II. ‘ Impressions of Austria During the War.’ Miguel D., III. ‘ Spain’s 
Homage to the Sacred Heart.’ Reveiws of Books. 





Tue East anp Tue West. (July, 1919.)—Bishop King, * The Local 
Church and its Activities.’ [What the local native congregation can 
do to spread the Gospel.] Rev. Percy Dearmer, D.D., ‘ The Call of 
the Far.’ [The many phases of missionary work.] Rev. A. D. Martin, 
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* The Influence of the Holy Spirit in missionary enterprise.’ Hl. P. K. 
Skipton, * George Alfred Lefroy, Bishop of Calcutta.’ [An appreciation. | 
Rev. Noe] Marsh, ‘ A day of opportunity at Delhi.’ [A review of the 
condition of the Anglican Missions around Delhi.| Bishop Trollope, 
* Progress in Corea.’ Rev. H. Austin, ‘ Christian Education in Southern 
India.’ Rev. R. Sinclair, ‘The Development of a Mass Movement 
Church.’ [It is a mistake to continue spoon-feeding the native churches, 
after they have become strong enough to look after themselves.] Notes 
and Reviews. 


THe Hominteric Monruty. Sermons. Roman Documents. Studies 
on the New Code, and Answers to Queries. 


THe Inisn Ecciesisstican Recorp. (June, 1919.)—T. J. Agius, 
‘Genesis and Evolution.’ {A good account of Evolution, but not much 
ubout Genesis.] M. J, O'Donnell, ** Sacred Places’ and ‘ Sacred 
Times ’ in the Code.’ [A short commentary on Canons 1144-1254.] J. 
Kinane, ‘ The New Code of Canon Law: Parish Priests.’ [Obligations, 
Removal, Benefice.] Notes and Queries. [M. J. O’Donnell—Theology : 
J. Kinane—Canon Law: T. O’Doherty—Liturgy.} (July, 1919.)— 
P. A. Beecher, * Leonardo da Vinci's ‘ Last Supper °: An Appreciation.’ 
[The appreciation is as artistic as Leonardo himself—and, like his art, 
theological.] T. J. Nunan, ‘ The Poor at Home.’ Nag and in- 
structive, records of good work in Cork.| J. B, Cullen, ‘ The Coming 
of the Knights Templars to Ireland.’ [Under Henry Il—for a stay of 
150 years.] J. Howley, ‘ Notes on the Psychology of Religious Experi- 
ence: Conversion and the New Birth.’ [Analysis of the Act of Faith. | 
(August, 1919.)—J. M. Prendergast, ‘ The Ethics of Total Prohibition : 
An answer to the Rev. P. Coffey.’ [Strongly opposed to the principle: 
examines, and condemns, the arguments advanced in its favour.] G. 
Binns, ‘ The Religion of the Pentateuch.’ [The Mosaic teaching on 
God, the soul, morality, and the Israelitic cult.] Documents, Reviews 
and Notes. 


Tne Montn. (July, 1919.)--H. Robbins, * The Dangers of the New 
Public Health Act.’ [Text vague and liable to abuse: some of the 
principles opposed to Catholic morality.]| Comtesse de Courson, ‘ The 
Martyrs of Cambrai.’ [Lebon's savagery under the Terror. S. F. 
Smith, ‘ Women and the Priesthood.’ [The debate between Miss Royden 
and Rev. Mr, Magee. Catholic position stated.] Hl. Thurston, ‘ Some 
Physical Phenomena of Mysticism. Stigmatization, I.’ [Instances 
independent of, or even prior to, St. Francis.] (August, 1919.)— S. F. 
Smith, ‘ Original Sin.’ [The doctrine stated and illustrated.] O. D. B., 
‘ Mére Marie.’ [Religious consolation in affliction.] 8. Cunningham, 
‘The Way of a Convert.’ [Autobiographical. ] . Thurston, ‘ Some 
Physical Phenomena of Mysticism. Stigmatization, I.’ [A critical 
examination of the records regarding St. Francis and others.] (Sep- 
tember, 1919.)—A. de Santi, ‘The Pontifical Institute of Sacred 
Music.’ [Its genesis and programme—described by its President.] E. 
Pearson, ‘Some Thoughts on the ‘‘ Imitation of Christ.’’’ [It applies 
to every state of life and to all times.] H. Thurston, ‘Some Physical 
Phenomena of Mysticism. Stigmatization, III.’ [Instances of marks 
other than the five wounds.] Miscellanea. Critical and Historical 
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Notes. Topics of the Month. Notes on the Press. Reviews. Short 
Notices... Books Received. 


Tue EccresiasticaL Review. (June, 1919.)—-F. E. Tourscher, 
‘Some Letters of St. Augustine—A Study.’ [To Alypius and Paulinus. 
Special reference to theories on dreams and visions.] P. J. Carroll, 
* The Catholic Graduate in His Parish.’ [Suggestions for making him 
more useful and efficient.] H. Pope, * Origen’s Treatise on Prayer.’ 
[Comments on the main points of interest.] ‘ Organization of the 
Seminary.’ [The relevant canons of the Code amplified and applied. | 
(July, 1919.)—‘ The September Meeting of the American Hierarchy.’ 
[Letters and reports indicating its purpose and programme.] T. Slater, 
‘The New Code and the ‘ Impedimentum Disparitatis Cultus.’ [Holds 
that, apart from dispensation, marriage of an infidel to a baptised non- 
Catholic is still invalid.] ‘The Parish that came Back.’ [How the 
efficiency of the parish of St. Clotille was quadrupled.] A. MacDonald, 
‘ The Articles of the Creed.’ [A plea for its restoration to the old Roman 
form.] J. Bruneau, ‘ Learning from St. Paul how to read St. John.’ 
{The difference between them due to St. John’s special aim, not to a 
development of doctrine.] (August, 1919.)—‘ The Preparatory Clerical 
Seminary.’ [The studies—including English, Christian doctrine, Latin 
and Greek, Music and Mathematics.] H. Pope, ‘ The Modern Aposto- 
late.’ [Open-air lectures and sermons. Records of Personal Experience. | 
M. A. Gearin, ‘ The Confessor and the Vow of Religious Poverty.’ . [A 
detailed exposition of the pertinent canons of the Code.] (September, 
1919.)—P. J. Sandalgi, ‘ The Canonical Relation of Oriental and Latin 
Sacramental Rites.’ [The points of difference well brought out.] M. 
J. Scott, ‘A Test of Creed.’ [Its effective help in tribulation.] ‘ The 
Preparatory Clerical Seminary.’ [Disciplinary training.] F. J. 
Tourscher, ‘St. Jerome, His Letters, and Some of His Critics.’ ey 
words may be sharp occasionally, but not bitter or venemous.] F. J. 
Kelly, ‘The Appropriateness of the Gregorian System to Catholic 
Church Services.’ [Its superiority (in its own sphere) to the modern 
form.] Analecta. Studies and Conferences. Criticisms and Notes. 
Ecclesiastical Library Table. Literary Chat. Books Received. 


Expository Times. (July, 1919.)—J. M. Shaw, ‘The Christian 
Hope.’ [The arguments for Immortality, and the nature of the Future 
Life.] H. JI. Wicks, ‘ The Possibility of Temptation in the Life of our 
Lord.’ [The discussion makes implications regarding the human know- 
ledge of Christ which Catholic theologians cannot admit.] S. Langdon, 
‘ Babylon and ‘‘ The Land beyond the River.’’’ [The term ‘ Beyond 
the River ' as applied to Syria had its origin in the Persian period, hence 
Biblical texts in which it occurs must be later than 538 B.C.] (August, 
1919.)—S. G. Hogg, ‘ Suggestions toward a New Liturgical Credo.’ 
[The suggested New Credo is not overburdened with dogmas.] 8. A. 
Cooke, ‘ Religion and Reality.’ F. R. Tennant, ‘ The Problem of the 
Existence of Moral] Evil.’ (September, 1919.)—B, B. Warfield, ‘ Praying 
for the Erring.’ 8S. @. Hogg, ‘ Suggestions toward a Liturgical Credo.’ 

Commentary on the ‘ Credo’ suggested in a previous article.] A 
tchell Hunter, ‘ Calvin as a Preacher.’ 


JEWisH QuaRTERLY Review. (July, 1919.)—H, Freedenwald, ‘ Note 
on the Importance of the Hebrew Language in Mediaval Medicine.’ 
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J. Hoxhander, ‘ The Book of Esther in the Light of History.’ [Con- 
tinues his interesting discussion on that book, and shows how the events 
ef Esther correspond with events in the reign of Artaxerxes II, the 
name in Esther being fictitious. } 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. (July, 1919.)—E. Thomas, ‘Church 
Union in Canada.’ D. C. Macintosh, * Troeltsch’s Theory of Religious 
Knowledge.’ J. M. P. Smith, ‘ The Conservatism of Early Prophecy.’ 
F. Palmer, ‘A Comparison of the Synoptic, Pauline and Johannine 
conception of Jesus.’ A. 8, Woodburne, *‘ The Relation of Religion to 
Instruction.’ W. Muss-Arnolt, ‘ Puritan Efforts and Struggles, 1550- 
1603.’ 


P. E. F., Quarrerty Statement, (July, 1919.)—Pére Vincent, 
‘English Improvements in Jerusalem.’ E. W. G@. Masterman, ‘ A 
Jewish Feast.’ [The pilgrimage to the tomb of Rabbi Simeon ben 
Jokhai.] J. Offord, * Archeological Notes.’ 


JourNaL oF THEOLOGICAL Stupirs. (1919.)—C. H. Turner, ‘St. 
Maximus of Turin Contra Judeos.’ ©. J. Cadoux, ‘The Johannine 
account of the Early Ministry of Jesus.’ [Attempt to assign a precise 
time foreach event in Chapters I—III.] F. ©. Burkitt, © Professor 
Torrey on ‘* Acts.’’’ [Opposes Torrey’s view that Acts i-xv is derived 
from an Aranan document.] C. Lattey, ‘ The Semitisms of the Fourth 
Gospel.’ 


Princeton THEoLocican Review. (July, 1919.)—W. B. Greens, 
‘The Crises of Christianity and their Significance.” BR. D. Wilson, 
‘Scientific Biblical Criticism. [Defends the prima facie claims of the 
Old Testament books, along the lines of grammar, vocabulary and 
history.} G@. Johnson, ‘ Human Nature and Christian Nurture.’ 


Nihil Obstat: 


JOANNES CaNONICUS WATERS, 
Censor Theol. Deput 


Imprimi Potest : 
* GULIELMUSs, 


Archiep. Dublinen. 
Hibernie Prmas. 


Dublini, die 18° Octobris, 1919. 








